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PREFACE. 



Thb following are among the charactaiiatic fea^urei of thia 
work : — 

(1.) The distinction is eVexywhere broadly marked between 
Physical and Political Geography. The Phyncal ocndition of a 
country is given before the Political, because if the ilrtt is well 
understood, the last may be deduced as a consequence. For instance, 
when a child is acquainted with the ]|^tion of the great eoal-fialda 
of our island, he can determine for himself the seat of its manufac- 
tures, and account for the rapid growth of Manchester and Qlasgow 
in recent times, and the comparatire decline of Norwich and Sud- 
bury. In the (vder of the Physical Facts, too, those are placed first 
which stand in the relation of causes to ouier Physical Facts. Thus 
the rooimtidn system always precedes the water systeuL 

(2.) The Etymology of a ^retX number of names is giyen, where 
siich names are themselves significant. Thus, when the pupil ha s 
leamt that ttan is the Persian word for landy he knows the meaniug 
9f J' ndostan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, fto. Afm is eiyen as the 
old British word for water, and it is then at once seen why we have 
so many rivers Avon in England. When the Anglo-Saxon dun and 
the Danish fell are said to mean hill, the pupil not merely under- 
stands the meaning of the names the Downs and Cross Fell, fte., but 
he learns the historical fact that, as the name/r// occurs only in the 
N. of oui island, the permanent conquests of the Northmen T>r Daneh 
were almost confined to that part The Spanish word SUnrm and 
the Portuguese Serra, applied to mountains, are significant to one 
who knows they are only the altered form of the Latin f#rr0, a saw ; 
inasmuch as it describes the saw-like appearance of the summits of a 
distant range. The conquests of the Spanish and Portuguese might 
be traced, too, by observing the parts of the world in which Sevra 
and Sierra are respectively used for the mountain chains. 

(3.^ Every fact is ranged under its proper head. Dejmite informa- 
tion IS furnished in its proper place. The large type should be com- 
mitted to memory ; the notes and the smaller type should be read, 
and the information elicited by questions. A good deal of attention 
has been given to clearness of arrangement and definiteness of infor- 
mation, for a discursive SGhool4>ook doubles the labour of the teaehei 
and retards the progress of the scholar. 

(i.) The exercises are unusually long. A question is put respect- 
ing iidfy fact stated. A test is thus famished to the pupil hiinself, 
by which he can ascertain whether he has acquired his assigned task. 
He can neithnr penuade himself nor his teacher thai he *<thouglH 
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ha had mutered It ** till he really haa done ao. Thetv qqeatioaa m«y 
or may not be naed by the teacher in hia examinationa. 

(6,) The pronunciation and accentuation of difficult names art 
giren at the time of their occuzrenoe. 

The preparation of the School Geography haa been to the author m 
long and taborioua work. It might haTe been leaa ao if he could 
hftTO reconciled it to hia own aenae of right to appropriate to hiniaeli 
the ihiita of another'a labour. But, auch as it ia, the plan ia hia own. 
For many of its details he ia of course indebted to others ; in some 
degree to yarioua English and American worka, but more especially 
to the great Frendi Oeographera Malte Bnin (if we may call him 
French), Balbi, and Huot ; and to the German onee. Bitter, Stain, 
and y olger. 

This book will have fkiled in ita purpose if it doea not call into 
exercise the reasoning fkculties of those who use it, and thua render 
G^graphy a philoeophical study instead of a mere list of hard names 
and numbera. 

ADVBMTI8BMSNT TO TMB TSIBTT-SIXTS BDITJOW. 

This Edition has been carefully revised throughout. An enlarge- 
ment of eighteen pages has admitted of a fuller treatment of aoma 
eountries, especially of England, India, China, Japan, and the 
British Colonies generally. 

The work has of course bean re-set and ra-stareotypad. As the 
author u aware of the incouTenience of using, in the same class or 
family, text-books not in perfect accordance, he hopes that, for some 
time to come, few alterations may be necessary in future editions, 
and cTen these he hopes to make without much, if any, interferanoe 
with the body of the work. 

ADVBETI8BMSNT TO THE F0ETT-PIR8T KDtTlOE. 

The alterationa made necessary by the War of 1866 haye teec 
made in Germany* Prussia, Austria, and Italy. 

ADVRSTISSMSNT TO THB FOBTTFIFTH EDITIOM. 

It is difficult to keep pace with the rapid growth of some of om 
Oolonies. In the present edition this is attempted, especially in 
legaid to those of Australia. I have, however, to thank an officiai 
gentleman who haa kindly forwarded me information^ respect inf 
Victoria not otherwise attainable. 



Of printed dooniDfliiU tbu coorteoiulj forwarded, I am in partleii«ar indebted 
M the "Progrun of V'.ctoria," by Mr. Archer, the Reffiitrar-General of thai 
eolony,— a work whieh is almoel a itory, and in which statietioa beeidee beioi 
MthorilatiTe, have aaen made intenfting,— a not veiy ntnal qaaliif «f fiffore* 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGEAPHY. 



1. Geography^ is the science which describes the 
Surface of the Earth. 

The knowledge we possess of this science ma,j be ranged nnder 
three heads, — ^Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 

Mathematical Gbogbapht treats of the earth as a whole, its 
shape and size, and the position of places on its surface. 

Physical Gsoobapht treats of its natural features ; such as 
continents and oceans, animals, vegetables, and minerals, as found 
in a state of nature. 

Political Geogbafht relates to all circumstances and condi- 
tions which have been hroiight ahotit by man; such as the division 
of the world into various states, degrees of civ^ization, governments, 
commerce, &c. 

Thus, — ^that the earth is round, is a mathematical fact ; -&at 
Switzerland is a mountainous country, is a phyaieal fact; that 
Sweden is a kingdom, is a political fact* 

2. The Earth is round. 

The roundness of the earth is proved by the appearance of vessels 
as they approach and leave the shore. At a certain distance the 
whole is visible ; at a greater distance the hull or bod^ of the vessel 
is not to be seen ; at a still greater, the top-mast only is visible ; and 
further yet, the whole ia out of sight. Now, H tiie earth were flat, 
the hull, being the largest part, would remain longest visible; but 
as the lower pazt disappears while the rigeing is yet to be seen, there 
must be something intervening between tike eye and the lower i)art 
of the object, and that something is, — the roundness of the ea^rth. 
This appearance is similar to that of a man g^oing over the top of a 
hill, where the feet are first lost to the spectator, then the body, and 
at last the head. The circumnavigation of the globe, and the circu- 
lar shadow which it always casts on the moon when the latter body 
is eclipsed, are other proofs of its globular form. 

^ From ge (in)» the earth, and grapho (foa^tt), I write. 

B 
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3. The exact shape of the Earth Is an Oblate 
Spheroid.' 

Tlia earth is not perfectly round, or it would be a ichere ; but it 
differs 00 little from a perfect sphere that it is called a spheroid. The 
earth is, howeyer, mudi more like a sphere than an orange is ; for ii 
an observer could be placed so as to see the whole earSi, it would 
appuar to him to be periectly round. 

4. The Earth turns round once in 24 hours. 

5. The Line upon which the Earth appears to 
turn is called its Axis. The ends of the Axis are 
the Poles. 

6. The Line going round the large part of the 
tSarth, midway between the Poles, is the Equator. 

Qbxbkal Explajtation. — If an orange be held in the hand, so 
that the thumb is in the centre of one of the flattened parts, and one 
of the fingers in the centre of the other, then will a line, supposed to 
ion from the thumb to the finger, represent the axis; the points 
under the thumb and finger, the poles ; while a circle running round 
the orange, half-way between the thumb and finger, will represent 
the equator. 

The circumference of the earth at the equator is 24,900 mUes, and 
ita diameter, 7,926. The axis is the shortest diameter of the earth, 
iuid is 26 miles less than at the equator. 

7. There are four Cardinal' Points: North, 
South, East, and West, 

In order to know these points of the horizon, let the pupil turn 
towards the sun at noon. He is then facing the south, his back is 
towards the north, the east is on his left hand, and the west on bis 
li^ht hand. Witliout Uiese and other points, the position of places 
with regard to each other could not be pointed out ; but b^ their 
means, tiie situation of one place being known, if it is said that 
another is south of it, or etui of it, every one knows in what direction 
to look for the place. In maps, the top is generally the nor^ the 
bottom the south, ^e right-hand the east, and the left hand the 
west 

1 From §phaira (##aipa), a 9pher§, and Mot (ttiot), form or mppoaranee. 
Oblate, from laiut, oxtended, and ob, i»/roni» A proUte spheroid is one extended 
Imtgthmtkj; like a lemon. 

s From eardinali§, c4te/;— these being the chief points of the horizon. There 
are other points not cardinaL Thus the point midwej between the north end 
east is north-oatt; that between sunth and east, touth^attf end the oorre. 
•ponding poinu are §ouih-w»§t and north»we$l. 
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S. Latitude * is distance from the Equator, Nortb 
or South. 

EyexT ^laoe ii either on the equator, or north or louth of it. If it 
be nortn, it ie in north Utitude ; if aouth, it ia in loiith latitude. 

Every circle ia divided into 860 equal parte, called degreea. As 
the diitance of each pole from the equator ia just a quarter of a circle, 
it must be 90 deg^reea. In other worda, the north pole is 00^" nortb 
latitude, and the south pole 90* eouth latitude. If a place be half- 
wlj between the equator and pole, it will be in latitude 46% which 
Is the half of 90*. London ia 51|* north of the equator, its latitude 
is therefore 61i* north. The Cape of Good Hope u S4i* south lati- 
tude, for it ia that distance south of the equator. 

9. Longitude is distance from a given place, East 
or West. 

When the UititutU of a place ia given, we know that it is a certain 
distance from the equator ; but there is a whole circle goine round 
the globe at that distance, and if nothing else were atated but the 
latitude, we should still not be able to fix on the place. Longitude 
tells you whereabouts in that circle of latitude the place ia situate. 

In latitude, all nations reckon from the same place, — the equator; 
but loneitude is measured from different places oy different nationa. 
We reckon from Oreonwich, near London. One half of the world b 
$att of Greenwich, ana the other half uwl. All placea in the eaatem 
half are in east longitude, and all in the western, nave west longituae. 
As half round the ^orld is 1 80*, this is the ^atest longitude any 

Slace can have, llius, Asia, being to the right-hand or east oC 
rreenwich, is in east longitude ; wmle America, lying on the left- 
hand or west, is therefore in west longitude. 

The meridian of Paris ia reckoned the first meridian of France ; 
that of Washington, the first meridian of the United States; while 
that of Ferro, one of the Canary Islands, is sometimes tiaed aa a first 
oeridian for all nations. 

If a line were drawn round the earth, so as to connect all placeo 
which are at the same distance from the e(^uator, it would, of course, 
he parallel to the equator. Such a line is called a FaralM of laii' 

1 From latiiudOt breadth • becaase the anelentt, harin^ a greater knowledfe of 
the world east and weit, called distaDce, in those directions, kmffitude^~-ihaA It, 
Unoth f and m less wm known north and south, distance, in these directions, wm 
ChU9<l latitude^ ot breadth. _....„ 

3 Degrees are marked thus Hi minutes (1; and seconds I"); thus, IfU'^"* 
mnsjis 17 iesreee. 15 minutes, 4 leconda. 
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The paralldia at 23^ 28' on each tide of the equator are called 
Tropiet ;^ that on the north, the Tropio of Cancer, and that on the 
aouth, the Tropio <rf Capricorn. The parallela at 66*^ 82% or 2S^ 28 
from the poles, arecalled P&lar OireUi ; that in the northi the Aictio 
Cirde ;* and that in the south, the Antarctic* Cirde. 

The earth is, hy means of these circles, divided into five Zonea,^^ 
the torrid, two temperate, and two firigid aones. 

The Torrid* Zone is hetween the two tropics; and includes all 
parts of the earth which have the sun vertical, or exactly overhead, 
at some time of the year. 

The Frieid ' Zones are within the polar circles ; and include all 
parts whicn nave, in summer, days of more than 24 hours long ; and, 
in winter, nights of corresponding length. The North Frigid Zone 
is within the Arctic Circle, and t& South Frigid within the Antarctio 
Circle. 

The Temperate ' Zones lie between the torrid and frigid ; and 
include those parts which never have the sun vertical, nor the day 
or night of more than 24 hours in length. The North Temperate 
Zone is between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle, and the 
South Temperate, between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctio 
Circle. 

All places exactly north or south of each other have their noon 
at the same time; and are, therefore^ said to be upon the same 
Meridian.* 

All places, not being north or south, must have different meridians, 
because they will have their noons at different times. It is, however, 
impossible to mark every meridian. On a globe they are generally 
marked for everv 16 degrees. In some maps they are marked for 
eacn degree ; and, in those of a large scale, for even less differences. 
As all ue meridians run exactly north and south, they must all meet 
in the poles. 

The meridian of the place from which longitude is measured is 
ealled the>8rs< mtridian. In England, the first meridian is that of 
Greeowieh, near London. The longitude of a place is the number 
of d^p^ees of the parallel of latitude which are between the first 
meridian and the meridian of the place whose longitude is sought 

^ Trom the Oreek Impo (nwm), J turn, VeaoM the ran leeedes from tkt 
tqvfttor till it it distant 23^ 28 , »nd then teitM baek and approaehet it again. 

> From orUot (ttpmot), a btar, as the oonataUation, the Great Bear, is ovar 
(fcatairela. 

S From amH (am), opf>0«il«fe, it b3inf that oirolawhieh is opposite to thsaretia. 

« From toni (C«^f|), a girdU sr UUf cash o/thaso divisions bdng, as it wari^ 
a belt of the earth. 

• Fiom torrtOt 2 teorekt the torrid zone being the hottest part of the earth. 

• Trom/tigeo^Jgroweold; the frigid sonesbemg the ooldcst parts of the earth 
7 From itmpero, JwtoderaU; the climate being moderate, eomparsd with the 

•^jnid and frigid xone*^ S l^om fscriJkt. mU-dag, or : 
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1 0. The Earth is a planet^ which moves round the 
Sun at a mean distance of 95,000,000 miles.^ 

11. The I5an, with the bodies which go round it, oompose the 
Solar system. 3 These bodies are either planets or comets/ 

The Son, which is the centre, is an immense globe, being more 
than 1,300,000 times as large as the earth. 

The Planets are either Primary or Secondary, There are eight 
Primwy Planets (besides the Asteroids), which go round the sun in 
the following order : — 

Ifame. Diameter. DUUmcefrom the eun. 

1. Mercury 3,200 miles 37,000,000 miles 

2. Venus 7,800 „ 68,000,000 
8. Earth 7,926 „ 95,000,000 
4. Mars 4,100 „ 144,000,000 

The Asteroids ' ; — 



f » 
>> 



Vesta Astrsaa 

Juno Hebe 

Ceres Iria 

PaUas Flora 



. And others, mftkin? above 200 discovered 
up to 1880. 



it 



6. Jupiter 87»000 „ 490,000,000 

6. Saturn 79,000 „ 900,000,000 

7. Herschel 35,000 „ 1,800,000,000 
S.Neptune 37,000 „ 2,800,000,000 

All these go round the sun in orbits nearly circular, each with its 
axis incUned to its orbit. They have, therefore, changes of seasons. 

The Secondary Planets are the moons of the primary planets, 
round which they rerolve. The Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, 
Saturn seven, and Herschel, perhaps, six. 

The Comets go round the sun in very elliptical orbits. The 
periods of their revolutions are very various ; some being ouly a few 
years, while others are hundreds ; and some, on leaving the sun, 
seem to depart from the system altogether. 

EXERCISE I. 
"SoTE.— Every place mentioned it to be found ottt 

What is Geography ? The roots of the term ? 

AVhat is the shape of the earth ? How do you know it is round ? 

\From planetii (irXavrrrnv), a wanderer. Tbe name given to those heavenly 
bodies whicli change their places, as distinguished fromS the fixed ataxa. 

^ Recent observations of the transit of Venus make the distance 2 or 3 millions 
of TTiilps less,but exactly how much is not yet known. 

S From Sol, the suti. So called to distinguish it from other systems, which 
make the earth the centre, and the sun and heavenly bodies move round it. 

4 From komeiKoann), the hair. Comets sure so called because their tails appear 
liko flowing hair. 

5 From after {atmip), a star. They were so called from their wantof briUianoy, 
being more like stars than planets. ^ 

B 2 
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Ib the oarth a perfect globe P Is it much unlike a globe P — What 
is its exact shape P Does an orange well represent it P 

Draw a sphere.^ How long is the earth tuminj^ round P What is 
the line on which it appears to turn P Mark it 1, 1. The eztreuiities 
of the axis P Mark them 2, 2. What is the eq[uaCur P Mark it 3, '6, 
Explain by an orange theae various lined. 

what is the circumference of the earth at the equator P Tne 
diameter P How much shorter is the axis than the diameter at tne 
equator P 

Ho«7 many cardinal points are there P Name them. Why are 
they called cardinal P How can you hnd the soutn, north, east, 
westP Why is it necessary to know these points P How are tney 
generally placed on a map P Mark them on your hgure. 

What is latitude P Where is it reckoned £rom P How many kinds 
are there P ^hat U the grecUeat^ latUvde apktce can Jubve f Woat 
are the marks used for degrees, minutes, seconds P Braail is soiUh of 
the equator, in what latitude is itt Petersburg is narth of the 
equator, in what latitude is itf 

What is longitude P How many kinds are there P Do all nations 
reckon from the same place P Where do we reckon from P What is 
the greatest longitude a place can have P Why P Hindostan is east 
of Ghreenioich, and Canada west, say what longitude each is in. 

What is a parallel of latitude P Why is it so called P What are 
the parallels at 23° 28' N. and S. of the equator called P Explam 
the meaning by the roots. What is the northern tropic P — Uie 
southern ? What are the parallels in latitude 66° 32^ callea P What 
is the northern oneP — ^the southern P Explam tne terms by tne 
roots. 

How many zones are there P Name them. Where is the tonid 
zone P How is it distinguished from other parts P Tne root P * 
Where are the frigid zones P How are they distinguished P The 
rootP Where are the temperate zones P How are they dis* 
Unguished P The root P Give the breadth of each sons in degrees, 

Wliat places must be on the same meridian P The root of meri- 
dian P Where do all the meridians meet P What is that meridian 
called from which longitude is measured P Through wliat place does 
our first meridian run P That of France P 

How far is the earth from the sunP What kind of body is it 
because it goes round the sun P The root of planet P What couuti- 
tutes the solar system P The size of the sun ? How many primary 
planets are there P Which is the earth, in order P What are 
secondary planets P Why are comets so called P The root of comet P 

1 Figure 3, plate 1, of the " School Atlas " will serve as a copf. 

3 Tiie answers to the questions in italics are not to be found in the preTious 
sections ; but, by thought un the part ot the pupil, they may be made out. 

8 Boots are words from whic^ others are rorxura : thej are usually giveu in the 
foot-notes. : .-t' 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

♦ 

12. The Bur£BU» of the Earth consists of Land and 
Water. Only a little more than one quarter is Land. 

13. A more exict proportion is th« following: — SuppoM th* 
■turface of the earth to be divided into 1,000 parte; there are, 
then, 266 of land, and 731 of water. Thii fact may be ascertained 
by taking the covering of a terrestrial globe, and cutting out all the 
parts representing land, and weighing them ; after whioi, weigh the 
remainder, which will^ of oouise, be Uie water. 

14. The various parts of the Land are Conti- 
nents, Islands, Peninsular, Isthmuses, Capes, 
Coasts, and Mountains. 

(For visible illustrations of gtographieal tUflftitiotu^ •$• th* " Map- 
Book for Beginners," by the author o/ thit ^tork.) 

15. A Continent' is the largest division of land, 9 ^ 
the Old Continent, the New Continent, and Australia. 

16. The Old Continent, called also the Old World, consisu of 
£urope, Asia, and Africa, which are also themselves sometimes 
termed Continents : the New Continent, called also the New World, 
from its recent discovery by Europeans, consists of North and South 
America, each of which is also sometimes styled a Continent. 

17. An Island is land entirely surrounded by 
Water ; as New Guinea, or Ireland. 

Bxplanation, — It will be seen, by referring to the man (the World), 
that New Guinea and Ireland have the sea all round them; they 
are, therefore, islands. If islands lie near each other they are 
called a Group. Several groups, or large islands, form an Archi- 
pelago. Thus, there is the Grecian Archipelaga 

18. A Peninsula* is land almost surrounded by 
Water ; as Italy, Arabia. 

Explanation, — Italy and Arabia, have the sea all round them, 
except on one nde, the north ; they are, therefore, peninsulas. 

19. The great peninsulaa of the world generally run southwards ; 
ae Norway and Sweden, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Greece, Hindostan, 
California, &c. The remarkable exceptions are Denmark and Yucatan, 
which run northwards. They are, however, of a different character ; 
beixig flat, and oompooed of a diluvial, that is, muddy aoil, — ^whi^ 
peninsulas, in general, are bold and moontainoua. 

1 From eon, to9*ther • and Uneo, I hold. 
S f xipin jMM, atm*^i .• mad 4mtuta, an itiand. 
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20. An Isthmus' is a neck of land which connects 
other portions of land ; as the Isthmus of Suez, the 
Isthmus of Fanami. 

BxpUmation, — ^Africa if Joined to Asia bj a narrow portion of 
land ; which is, therefore, called an Isthmtis. .It received the name 
of Suez from a town on the isthmus. North America and South 
America are united by the narrow neck of land called the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

21. A Cape' is a small portion of land that juts 
into the Sea ; as the Cape of Qooil Hope, and the 
Land's End. 

Explanatitm. — ^The Cape of Good Hope is a southern part of 
AMca, that juts into the ocean; and Land's End is the western 
point of England, doing the same. 

22. Gapes are sometimes deocnated by other terms, which haye, 
however, the same general signincation, namely, that of prominence; 
as, for example, promontory, point, headland, naze (meaning noae), <&c 

23. A Coast is the land next the Sea. 

Bxplanatian. — When ve speak of the Goast of Africa, we moaa 
the edge of Africa bordering on the ocean. 

24. A Mountain is land which rises considerably 
above the general surface. Lesser elevations are 
called HiTls. 

25. The height of a mountain is reckoned fit)m the level of the 
sea; but its apparent height depends on its elevation above the 
country immediately around it. Thus the Peak of Teneriffe appears 
to be one of the highest mountains in the world, because observers 
can see the whole of it from the base, at the levcd of the sea, to its 
summit. There are mountains several thousand feet higher thai 
the Peak of a much less imposing appearance, because they spring 
out of a plain which is itself considerably elevated. 

When many mountains unite at their bases, their general direc- 
tion being the same, they form what is called a Chain. Thus the 
Pyrenees form a chain ; for they consist of many united mountains, 
and their general direction is E. and W. When the width of a 
moimtain region is nearly as great as its length, the mountaina form 
a Oroup^ as the Cumbrian group in England. 

1 From the Greek Uthmoi (urtf mot). <A« neek ,- an iithmni being to two portioni 
til Und what the neek is to the heM and bodj. 
* From the Latin Mpuf. m hea/k 
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S6. A FuLZN is a 1«t«1 ooiantry, vhich ii reiy Uttlft tHe^ttod. The 
part of Europe which extendi from the North Sea to the Oural Moun- 
taina formi one great plain, including the Netherlanda, North Germany, 
Pmaaia, Poland, and Ruaaia. Bejond the Oural Mountaina, aa far aa 
the eaatem part of Aaia, ia alio a great plain. Aa theie mountaina an 
little elerated, many eminent geographer! conaider them to form but 
0M# plain ; in whidi caie it ia the largeat in the world. 

in North America, the ^reat plaini are called AominmiAj, or 
Frawiu; and in South America, X/wim, or Fampat, 

A level district, a good deal eloTated, and riaing rather predpl- 
toualy from the general lurface, la called a Tablb Land. Tbeai 
table lands sometimes have chains of mountaina running tcxom them. 
Central Asia is such a table land. 

27. A Volcano ' is a mountain which casta out fire from its sum- 
mit ; as Etna, in Sicily, and VesuTius, near Naples, in Italy. The 
neighbourhood of Tolcanoee ia also subject to EiJiTBauAKBa, though 
these last are not confined to Tolcamo districts. Aleppo, in Syria, 
and Lisbon, Uie capital of Portugal, were destroyed hj esrthquakea, 
although a good deal removed frtmi any known Tolcamc agency. 

28. The various parts of Water are Oceans, Seas, 
Oulfis, Bays, Straits, Lakes, and Rivers. 

29. An Ocean is the largest portion of water. 
Tliere are five Oceans: the Atlantic,* the Pacific,' 
the Indian,* the Arctic,^ and the Antarctic.* 

The Pacific Ocean is the largest, and the Arctic the smallest The 
Pacific occupies more than a half of the surface of the globe. 

As these form only one body of salt water, there are no precisf 
l.mits at which it can be aaid that one ocean terminates and anothei 
Degina. 

30. A Sea is part of an Ocean, bavini; a parti- 
cular name ; as the Irish Sea, the Mediterranean, 

SxpUmaium, — The Irish Sea and the Mediterranean are both 
connected with the Atlantic ; but, owing to their importance, thej 
Laye been distinguished by particular namea. 

' So c»Il«d from VnldDna, the fod of fire unonf th« Oroekc Hf vm t»blo4 to 
forve Jvpiter*! thonderbolta withm Moimt EtoA. 

s So oAined from the Atlas Moantaiiu. 

s From paHAau^ vtoe^uL The Spaniaxdi yate It thli name beeavM of *U 
tranqaillity when they entered it, after h»nng been beaten about ia donbUofl 
Bknjth America. 

« 8c called from Iti proximity to Indi%. 

• From nrktos ia««vot). tki bear^ or tht north. 

< Antarctic, from cuUi (om) appotUt (#. and orktci 
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^Sl. A Gulf runs oonfliderably into the land - as 
the Persian Oulf. 

32. A Bay has a wide opening, and runB but a 
short way into the land ; as the Bay of Biscay. 

33. A Strait is a narrow passage which connects 
two parts of the Sea ; as the Straits of Oibraltar. 

JBxplanation, — The Straitf of Gibraltar connect the Meditemk 
nean with the Atlantic. 

IfoU, — The plural form, itraitt, b almoat always uied. 

34. A Lake is water surrounded by land ; as LaJce 
Superior. 

35. A River is a stream of water which flows into 
the Sea, or into some other portion of water ; as the 
Thxmies, ike Nile, the AmazoTL 

86. The commencement of the riyer, or the fpnn^ at which the 
water goahes out of the earth, is its Souret ; its tennination, or the 
part in which it diacharges itself into the sea (ditembogtuM)^ is its 
Mouth, Its Bid is the channel within which its waters are con- 
fined, and is bordered by its Bank*, The right and left hankt are 
thoeo to the right and left in proceeding from th$ toura to the 
mouth. A riyer that runa into another is a Tributary, or Affluent ; 
and the part at which they unite ia odled ih€ Confiumee. The 
Batim ia that part of a countir which is drained by a riyer, with all 
its tributaries. The eleyatea land which diyides one basin from 
another is called a WdUnhed,^ or Waterparting» When a great dif- 
ference eziats in the leyel of the bed of a riyer, &e water, in dMcending 
from the higher leyel, forma a Waterfall. Should the water meet any 
obataole in its descent, it forms a Caaoade^ or a Oaiairact.* If the bed 
slopes oonaiderably, but not suiBciently to destroy the current of the 
stream, a Mapid ia formed. When the mouth of a riyer is yery wide, 
it ia called an Bttuary f and the land included between the extreme 
mouths of a riyer, which haa two or more moutha, is called a Delta,* 
(See the coyer of the ** Map-Book for Beginnera.") 

1 From A. S. feeodon, to divide : the watenhed belag tliat i»rt of m eoimtey 
which tepantM different seU of •treams ; one set flowing down one of ite tlopee, 
And the other down the opposite tide, in e oontrwy direction. 

> CoMcadt^ from the Latin eado, / fall^ i* applied to unall itreami : cataraet^ 
from the Oreek eata (fcara), against, and nwjo {paaam), I strike, to larger one*. 

> From Latin ststut, th* tide / the estnary being that part of large riven that 
the sea tide reachee. 

« From tiie foonb letter of the Greek alphabet^ which li called Delta, and le 
like a triangle ia). 
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37. Different parts of the world have different 
Climates ; by which is meant, that there is a dif- 
ference in the heatt and in the quantity of moiature 
contained in the atmosphere. 

38. The principal causes that determine the climate of a country are, 

I. Dittance from the Equator, — Countries near the equator are 
the hottest: thiis Jamaica is hotter than Spaix^ and Spain than 
England. The difference in the heat of tumm«r in different parts is 
not so great as many imagine, owing to the long summer days in 
parts distant from the equator ; while at the equator they are always 
12 hours lonff. More heat ie receiyed in the long day than is lost in 
the short night, and so there is an aecumulation of hisL From this 
cause the summer of Lapland is yery hot. 

II. Elevation, — ^The higher we rise the less is the heat. Many 
mountains near the equator haye their summits coyered with perpe* 
tual snow, while the heat at their bases is so great as to be almost 
unbearable. It is owing to this cause that some nlaces within the 
tropics enjoy temperate climates ; as, for example, Quito, just under 
the equator, at an eleyation of 9,600 feet, which is the highest eity in 
the world. The highest /M«n< inhabited by man is 16,700 feet (934). 
It has been Uiought ^ that an eleyation of 328 feet is equal to about 
the difference of a degree of latitude. 

III. I^oxifnity to the Sea. — Solid bodies receiye heat, and part 
with it, more readily than liquid ones da The sea continues of 
nearly the same temperature alU the year round ; but the difference 
in the land in summer and winter, except within the tropics, is yery 
considerable. The effect of this on countries near the sea is to make 
the climate more temperate ; for in summer, the sea being cooler, 
winds from thence must cool ^he land; while in winter, the sea being 
warmer, a sea breese warms it. In tropical regions the sea is alwayi 
cooler than the land , its effect, therefore, in those parts must always 
be to reduce the temperature. Countries near the sea haye also a 
yery humid atmosphere. Thus England has much milder winters 
and summers than countries in the same latitude on the continent, 
especially those far inland : the humidity of the climate is also greater, 
as seen in its misty atmosphere, as well as in the quantity of rain that 
falls. So, too, although Edinburgh is in the same latitude as Moscow, 
the intense cold of the wuiter of the latter place, and the heat of its 
summer, can be ill endured by a natiye of the former.* 

^ Humboldt, Geographie der Pflangen (Geography of Plants). 

S These remarks suppose that the sea is sufficiently wide to affect the eharaeter 
of the air that passes orer it, and that the winds blow frequently from that quarter. 
The B. part of Asia is washed by the sea : but as it is Tery narrow, and the winds 
seldom blow from it. the effect upon the climate is com^aratirely insignificant. 
The climate of England would be totally different, notwithstanding the neigh, 
bourhood of the sea, if the prevailing winds were B. instead of W. ; that is, if B, 
winds blew for more than 300 dsjs in the year, instead of NT. winds , as Is the or 
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IV. Thd eharuUr tf ih$ awmundmg eountrp, whether hich or loir« 
hot or cold, dry or numid, cultiTated or uncultiTated, cc. — Thui 
Mount AtlM prerents the States of Barbary from being overwhelmed 
»y nnd, and they are thui laYed from the exoeadYe h«it and drought 
which characterize the climate of all the flat ooimtry in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Great Desert. 

V. Th$ natur$ of th$ prevalmi trafub.— The oold in the United 
States is Tery great when a JV. JT. wind preyails, there being no high 
ground to preyent the cold winds from the frozen regions around 
Hudson's Bay from reaching them. 

EXERCISE II. 
Kon.— Xvcry plact wutUiantd it to bt/atuid oM. 

Of what is the surface of the earth composed ? What proportion is 
land f The exact proportion P How ascertained P 

The yarious parts of landP What is a continent P Name the 
continents. The rootP What is an island P Name some islandft. 
Waat are many small islands near each other called P Large ones, or 
groups near each other? 

Wiiat is a peninsula P Name some. The root P In what directions 
do peninsulas mostly run P Any exceptions P How do these last differ 
from peninsulas in general P What is an isthm us P Name one. The 
root P What is a cape P Name some. The root P By what other 
Lames are capes known P What is the notion of all these names ? 

What is a coast P — a mountain? — a hillP From whence is the 
height of a mountain reckoned P Do the highest mountains always 
appear to be such P Why not P What is a chain of mountains P 

what is a plain P Name some lu]Ke plains. What are the great 
plains of North America called ?— of South America P 

What is a table land P What may table lands have on them P 

What is a yolcano P Name some. The root P What other grand 
natural phenomena occur in the neighbourhood of yolcanoesP Are 
•uch phenomena confined to yolcanic districts P Proye that. 

What are the parts of water P What is an ocean P How many 
sreans are there P Name them. Explain their names by the roots. 
What is a sea P Name some. What is a gulf P Name one. 

What is a bayP Name one. How does it differ from a gulf P 
What is a strait r Name one. What is a lake P Name one. 

What is a riyer P Name one. What is the source of a riyer, its 
mouth, bed, banks, right and left bank P Cataract P Explain tribu- 
auy or affluent, coimuenoe, basin, watershed, waterfall, cascade, 
cataract, rapid. The root of watendied P What is an estuary ? — a 
ieltaP TherootoP 

Have all countries the same climate P What is meant by a differ 
snce of climate P Tlie first cause of difference P An example P 

Why are the summers hot in countries distant from the equator P 
The second cause P The effect of eleyation P Examples P Row 
many feet of eleyation equal a degree of latitude P The third cause ? 
Giye the reason. Example? The fourth cause P Example? The 
tilth cause P Example f 
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THE WORLD. 

39. The World consists of five parts: Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 

40. It ooLtainB above 1,000 millioiii of inhabitanti : in Europe, 
near 300 millions ; Atia, 700 millions ; AJ&ica, 60 milliocj ; America, 
70 milliona ; and Oceania, 20 millions. 

41. Man is able to endure greater differences of climate than any 
other creature; but the differences affect his general appearance 
There ars five principal yarieties, yis. :— 

I. The whit$t or Cireiutum ; haying a white skin, oyal &ce, arched 
nose, high forehead, and teeth in the upper jaw perpendicular to those 
in the lower. Found throughout Europe, N, and W. Asia, if. Afirica, 
the extreme N. of N, America, and the yarious states and colonies 
established by Europeans. 

II. Thi ytllow^ or Mongolian ; haying the skin of an oliye brown ; 
long, coarse, thin hair ; little or no beard ; face flat and depressed, 
and the features running into each other. Includes all the Asiatics 
except those mentioned aboye, and the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

III. Thi blacky or Negro ; distinguished by the blackness of the 
skin; short, crisp, woolly hair; thick nose and lips; legs often 
slightly bowed. Includes aU the AMcant except those of the north. 

lY. The tawny, or Malay ; haying, for the most part, a dark brown 
skin; hair black and uiick, and duposed tv curL Includes thf 
inhabitants of Malacca, and of almost all Oceania. 

V. The eopper'Ooloured, or Indian; a good deal resembling the 
Mongolian yariety, but the skin of a deeper brown, with a red tinge, 
and the features more distinctly marked : the forehead is also yery 
iow and receding. All the original inhabitants of America are o1 
chis race, except the Esquimaux. 

EXERCISE III. 

How many great tfiyisions of land are there P Kamo them. 

What direction ie Europe from Atiat — from Africa t -^ from 
dmeriea f^-from Oceania f 

The population of tho earth P Oiye the number for each of thf 
li virions. 

What creature can endure the greatuaf differences of climate P 
How is that seen P Has man in all parts of the world exactly the 
lame appearance P How many varieties are there in the human 
race P Oiye the oharacteriatiofl of each. What parts of the world dc 
ttMjinhahitr 



EUROPE.* 

42. Bonndariea. — N. by the Arctic Ckesm ; W. by 
the Atlantic ; & by the Mediterrdnean, Sea of M&t- 
mora, Black Sea, and Mount Caticasus ; E, by the 
Caspian, River Oural {oo), Ouralian Mountains, and « 
River ELara. 

43. Extent.— S,i!00 m. long, 2,400 broad ; 3,900,000 
Bq. m. 

This greatest length is from Cape Rooca (9|* W.), in Portugal, 
the head of the Oulf of Earskaia (66* £,), and the breadth from Cap# 
Nordkyn (71* N.), in Norway, to Cape Mitapan (36' 21' N,), in 
Greece. 

Except Oce^mia, Europe is the smallest of the five divisions of th» 
globe, it being little more than one fifth of the size of Asia. 

44. Coast. — Longer in proportion than that of any 
other pan, ; 15,000 m., including larger indentations. 

45. Sea8, Baya, Oulfs, — The Mediterranean,' 
870,000 sq. m. ; of which the principal parts are. 
Gulf of Lyons, the Adri&tic Sea or Gulf of Venice, 
and Archipelago ;^ Sea of Mdrmora, Black Sea, 
1 60,000 sq. m. ; Sea of Azof ; Bay of Biscay, Irish 
Sea, English Channel, North Sea or German Ocean, 
Skager Back (called also the Sleeve), and the 
Cattegat ; the Baltic,* 155,000 sq. m. ; of which tiie 
priQcipal parts are the Gulfe oi Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga ; the White Sea. 

46. As the Mediterranean and Baltic have openings towards the 

west, and the motion of the tide is westward, the tide is either not 
perceived at all, or only very slightly. The Baltic is shallow, and 
from this cause, and the numerous rivers which it receives, its waters 
arv only slightly brackish. The Mediterranean, for reasons just th« 

1 Europe receives its name from ft tmaO district near! the Hellespont. In tbs 
•ame way, Asia has been named from a country od the Archipelago, and Afries 
brom a smaU country on the south shorv of the Mediterranean. 

* Mediterranean, from medittt, the middU, and UrrOt land / b«iQg, as it were, in 
(he middle of the tand. 

s. Archipelago means the chief sea, from archot[apf)cov)fChi^, and peUm$ 
fwtXafo^), tea. The Greeks so named it It abounds m islands, and on tnit 
«cconnt the name archipelaao has been given to any cluster or group of islands 

* The Qexmans and Scaiiaiiiftmai call it the Eaet Sea. 
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oppodto, ii very salt The Baltic b covered with ice in winter ; in 
■ummer, owing to the melting of the snow, a cunent sets into the 
North Sea. In the Mediterranean, a surrent constantly sets in from 
the Atlantic ; but it is supposed that this ia balanced by an outward 
eorrent below the surface. There is a cuirent from the Black Set 
through the Straits of Constantinople. 

47. No other division has so many larg«> inland seas («. ^., the 
Mediterranean, Black, and Baltic seas), nor, consequently, so great 
an extent of coast These inland seas form mary large Pbnikhttuls ; 
of which the principal are the Scandinavian, «ftnMrting of Norway 
and Sweden ; Jutland ; Spami^ oonsisting of Spain and Portugal *, 
Italy ; Turkey and Oreece, with the smaller one, the Mor^a ; and the 
Crim^ It has thus very superior advantages for commerce ; for, 
excepting Russia, no part is more than 400 m. from the sea, and 
Russia is nowhere 700 m. distant from it. 

48. StraUa,^ — Of Yenikal^, 4 m. across ; Constan- 
tinople, } m. ; Dardan^les, 1 m. ; Messina {i), 
Bonifacio {ch), Gibr&ltar, 8 m. ; North Channel, 
Dover, 21 m. ; Sound, 3 m. ; Great Belt» Little 
Belt, i m. ; Vaigatz. 

49. Capes, — Nordkjm, the most northerly point, 
lat 71' ^' N.; North Cape, 71" W N., the Naze, 
Wrath, Land's End, Clear, Ushan^ (dm^f), Ortegal, 
Finisterre (tore), Rooca, the most westerly, long. 
9** 3(y W. ; St. Vincent, Tarifa, most southerly point, 
36' N. ; M4t4pan, 36" 21' N. 

North Cape is a little further north than Cape Nordkyn, but it ii 
not on the continent, but on an island called Mageroe. 

50. lalanda. — In the Atlantic, — Qreat Britain (the 
largest), Ireland, the Faroe Isles, and the Azores. 

In the Mediterranean, — the Balea'ric Isles, 
Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, Candia, and the European islands of the 
Archipelago. 
In the Baltic^ — Zealand, Funen, and Gottland 
In the Arctic Ocean, — Nova Zemla, Spitzbergen. 

1 The Slwiti of Tenftalg, Coutuitinopla. Maawna, Bonifacio, OibTaltar, and 
iww, are named from places situate upon them. The ttraiU of Constantinople 
Me often called the Boephorus, from the Greek bout {fiovt), a buU, and porot 
vre^off)* a pasMfft ; being lo narrow that it is assumed a bull might swim over i* 
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dl. Mountavna. — Two mountain regions, one in 
AT., and one in &, with an intervening plain. 

Of the S. mountain region, the principal ranges 
are the Alps, containing Mont Blanc,* 15,732 ft., and 
Mount Bosa, 15,200 ft ; the Pyrenees, containing 
Maladetta, 11,500 fi, and Mont Perdu, 11,300 ft ; 
the Apennines, 9,500 ft ; the Carpathian, 8,500 ft. ; 
the Balkan, 9,000 ft. 

The N. mountain region, in Norway and Sweden, 
(torn the Naze to North Cape, called the Scandi- 
navian * mountains, 8,400 ft 

The Pyreneefl, Alps, and Balkan, may be oonaidered as congtituting 
cne great range. 

62. All the countries 8, of the Pyreneet, Alps, and Balkan are 
mountainous. With the Pyrenees are connected the mountains of 
Spain ; with the Alps, the Apennines, which nin through Italy, and 
the Carpathians, N, of Hungary ; and with the Balkan, the mountains 
which fill Turkey and Greece. 

53. Between Europe and Asia are, on the E,, the 
Ouralian Mountains, 6,800 feet high, and on the &, 
Mount Caticasus, of which the highest peak, Mount 
Elboruz, is above 17,000 feet 

54. Voloa^noea, — ^Vesuvius, near Naples, 3,900 feet ; 
Etna, in Sicily, 10,900 feet 

Etna is a rery large mountain, standing by itself, being 87 nules 
round at the base. The Lip&ri Isles, between Etna and YesuTius, 
the Azores, and Spitsbergen, are Yolcanic, — that is, contain volcanoes. 

55. P^ai/ns, — The great Central Plain from the 
British Channel to the Ouralian Mountains, being 
near two thirds of the whole surface of Europe; 
lidngary ; the Plain of the Lower Danube ; Lom- 
lardy (in N. Italy). 

56. Rivera. — The great Watershed * lies between 
S W. and N,E. 

* From hlane^ white t to esHed from beinr always ooT«red with mow. 

* So called irom tbe ancient name, Seandinana, whioh induded Norway tn^ 
%«'edeii. 

s A lln«t drawn between the riTen draining the N. and B, elopes woold show 
Alt waiarpha^ of Burope (96)» 
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Dravfiing the eouthem slope, — Volga, Don, 
Dnieper, Dniester, Danube, Po, Rh^ne, lilbro. 

Draining the northern elope, — Dwina, Duna, 
Vbtula, Oder, Elbe, Rhine, Seine, Loire, Garonne, 
Douro, Tagus, Ouadalquiver. 

'On islands or peninsulas, — 'l*kames m Kngland 
Shannon in Ireland, Tiber in Italy. 

67. It will be seen that the riven of Europe htvp, oa the m bole, 
either a 8.S. or if. W, course. Ai the watershed is very high in the 
Alps, and the sea coast not distant, the rivers originating in that 
region are very rapid ; t. g., the Rhine, Rhone, Po. For reasons 
just the opposite, the rivers of Russia are very slow. Thus, the Volga, 
rising in the Valdai Hills, at an elevation of 1,200 feet, creeps through 
Its 2,000 miles of course, and is navigable almost to its source. 

58. The six largest rivers are the Volga 2,100 m.,' 
Danube 1,700, Dnieper 1,200, Don 1,000, Rhine 700. 
Dwina 700.' 

59. Lakes. — Three sets of lakes. Two in mountain 
districts, — the Alps, and Norway and Sweden ; one 
in the great plain, the N, W, part. 

Alpine Lakes. — 8. slope. Maggior^' 150 sq. m., 
Garda, Como. — N. slope. Constance 290 sq. m., Neu- 
chat^* Zurich, Lucerne. — E. slope. Balaton 150 
sq. m., NeusiedeL* — W. slope. Geneva 330 sq. m. 

Scandinavian LaJces, — Wener 2,000 sq. m., 
Wetter, Moelar. 

Lakes of the Plain. — Ladoga 6,300 sq. m., Onega 
3,300 sq. m. 

The surface of all the lakes in the iV. W. of the plain is equal to that 
of the English Channel, and much greater than all the other lakes of 
Europe put together. Bat the scenery around is tame and dreary, 
while the mountain lakes are picturesque in the highest degree. 

1 The Volga is ten times as long as the Thames, and the Danube eight times. 

M Taking the length of all the nyen at 1,000, then the length of tboae running 
into the different seas would be as follows : — 

Into the Black Sea, 278, or rather more than l-4th ; into the Mediterranean, 
144, or rather more than l-7th ; into the Atlantic, 131, or rather more than l-8^h ; 
into the Baltic, 129, or rather more than 1-Sth ; into the North Sea, 110, or not 
quite l-8th ; into the Arctic Ocean, 48, or not quite l-20th ; into the Caspian, 105, 
or not quite l-6th.. 

> Magpiore moans grmter. 4 Ifcuchatel (pr. Kushatel) means Neweastlt, and 
is namsd fruitt the town ; Ketttwdd (pr. Noisedel) means the same. 
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60. CUmate. — ^Temperate. Haa a higher tempe- 
rature than other parts of the world in the same lati- 
tuda Ccld in extreme N., especially NS. ; warm 
in the ooontries 8. of the Pyrenees, Alps, and Ttalkan. 

61. Tha peculiflritiM of European dimate are produced by the 
neighbourhood of Aiia, AMca, and the ocean.^ It is lendoed coiner 
by Asia, hotter by Africa, and more uniform by the ocean. The 
eastern countries, being unprotected from the pierdng winds of the 
kigh regions of Central Asia, are colder than tne western countries ; 
those most to the W, bein^ the wannest Thus Ireland is warmer 
than Great Britain, the Bntish Islands than the western countries of 
the Continent, and the western countries than the eastern. Were the 
Oural Mountains high enough to intercept the blasts from Asia, 
Bussia would enjoy a warmer climate. 

But while Asui diminishes the temperature, Africa increases it 
The burning winds from that continent (called the Solano in Spain, 
and the Sirocco ui 8. Italy^ are almost intolerable. Were the Medi- 
terranean narrower than it is, the heat would be still neater ; for 
Spain, which is nearest, is hotter in the plains than B, Ualy, and A 
Italy than Oreece. Fortunately for the uiree great peninsulas of the 
S. of Europe, the heat is diminished, too, by their eleyation, they all 
being mountainous. 

The neighbourhood of the Atlantic Ocean giyes a more uniform 
temperature to the western countries of Europe than to those farther 
remoyed from it ; for the temperature of the sea remaining nearly the 
same dU ^e year round, that of the air passing oyer it is i£otoleral4y 
uniform, and so diminishes the difference between the summer and 
winter of the parts on which ift frequently blows. 

62. The countries of the iV., as Sweden, Lapland, and N, Bussia, 
haye yeir hot summers, in consequence of the great length of the 
days, and the shortness of the nights. There is an aee%tm%Uaiion <A 
heat, much more being gained in the day than is lost in the night 
The rapid yegetation of these re^ons results from this cause. Barley 
has been sown and reaped in latitude 70* within 7 weeks — ^that Lb, in , 
one fourth of the time it is in arriying at maturity in England. . 

63. In the J^., the inhabitants haye ne spring, summer bursting 
upon them all at once. In the 8.^ no winter (except on the eleyated 
regions), snow seldom falling^ and neyer lyinig long ; and the trees 
are at no time wholly destitute of leayes. Along the maritime 
countries of the W. the adyance of spring is the most gradual. 

The difference between summer and winter is much greater in the 
eastern countries than in the vestem ; but these latter, bordering oo 
the ocean, are subject to more iuddtn changes in the weather.' 

1 See under Climate (87, SSV 

1 **TheM three seneral caoscs ooinbiiMd vltfc tbe dlapoeiUoB of the mMatatet 
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64. Soit — For the most part fertile. Mo exten- 
sive deserts. The greatest wastes are the Steppies 
of Russia (678). 

65. Animala, — Wild Quadrupeds. — Bear, wolt 
fox, wild boar, lynx, reindeer, elk, red-deer 
roebuck, chamois, ibex, moufflon or wild sheep, 
and aurochs or wild ox. 

66. The polar bear is found only occasiorilly on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean ; the brown bear, wolC and wild ooar, are still abundant 
in the great forests, in different parts ^ the lyns u rare, even in 
Spain, abnost the only country in which it now exists ; the reindeer 
is found in Sweden, as low as 61*, and in Russia, along the Ouralian 
regions, considerably further 8.; the elk is found in the immense 
forests of Russia and Poland; the deer and roebuck occupy the 
forests of Central Eurone i the chamois, and the ibex, or wild ^t, 
are now found only on toe Alps, and are rare even there, especially 
the last; the wild shvep is found in the mountains of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and, as some tay, in Russia ; the wild ox is now rare, and 
found only in the forests of Russia and Poland ; the beaver was once 
abundant, but is now found only in the most secluded parts of the 
great rivers \ the Barbarv ape is the only monkey of Europe, end is 
30 be met with only on the Book of Gibndtar. 

Europe is not rich in the variety of animal forms. There ars 
known at present about 1,S60 species of mammals fsucking animals), 
of which 160, including the marine mammals, as tne wamis and the 
seals, are found in Europe , but, of these 160 species, onlv 68 are 
peculiar to it ; the rest beizig common to it and some of tne other 
great divisions. 

IIm «zponm ci tb« wU, uid Iti eltvAtloa, allow of ovr dlitingiilihiiig la Eutoim 
three leneral cslimatee, which mmy be (bniTed bj three rides of m triangle, whoM 
three vertioee are directed to Cape 8t Vincent in PortiuaL North Cape in Fin* 
marliL, and the North of the Caapian Sea. We will eafl that which goes from 
Cape St. Vincent to North Cape, the tide t^ thi ocean ,• we will give the name o^ 
AnaAit sidt to that which onitea North Gape to the S. eztremity of the Caspian 
Eiea , and we will designate aa tOHthem tide that, which ttom the Caspian prooeedi 
to Cape 8t Vincent In following, In wmtei. the ride of the ocean, the col<< 
tncreaaea In going from B.ioN./ If we follow the aontheni rida, the cold tncreasAs 
with Irreflolar variationa aa we proceed toward* the £..• alongthe Asiatic ride, tb« 
oold oonnnnes nearly the same as we go from 8 U> N. The heat of rammer 
follows other generajlawB . Ui iJl the N It aconires mnch Intenrity by the length 
of the days, bat on the side of the Ot'sean, of the triangle above mentioned, th* 
flonstant temperature of the sea mo erates that heat ; on the A.riatic sid* ii 
becomes sMnetimes Inconvenient, more especially on accoont of the severe cold 
that Is ezpsrlenoed donng the winters ; and Isstl^, upon the ride tamed towardi 
the Mediterranean. 1% vanes remarkably, according to the winds and ot ler tocai 
•anses. bo) It diminishes geaonUjr towards the £."— Afo/te Brun : 0^<'praphie 
Univerteile. 
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67. Domestic — The same almost every^rherti^ 
Ox, horse, sheep, goat, pig, dog, in all parts ; rein- 
deer in the N, ass in the S,; camel in 8. Russia. 

The ait if foon.. m middle Europe, but ii there a very inferiot 

68. Birds. — The royal eagle, lammergeier, owl, 
eider-duck, nightingale ; pehcan in extreme 8, 

The royal ei^le is found, thongh but rarely, in the lecluded 
mountaina of Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent ; the lammergeier, 
in the Alps; owIb, in aU partsj the eider duck, wild goose, wild 
•wan, and other swimming birds, in countless numbers on the shores 
of the northern seas; the nightingale and other singing birds, in 
central and southern Europe ; whi^ the pelican is seen only in the 
countries of the extreme 8. 

The birds are by no means remarkable for brilliancy of plumage ; 
but in melody of song they surpass those of any other diyiaion of the 
globe. 

69. Fish. — Herring, anchovy, tunny, pilchard ; 
In fresh VHXier, sturgeon, salmon. 

70. The herring is found on the shores of the British Islands, and 
on the coasts of the Atlantic, generally ; the anchory and tunny, in 
the Mediterranean ; the pilchara, on the S. W. coast of England ; the 
sturgeon, in the Danube and Volga, and other great riyers ; and the 
salmon, in most rivers 2f, of lat. 46* 

71. Insects. — Silkworms in the 8.; bees in aU 
parts, wild bees abundant in the woods of Lithu- 
ania ; Spanish flies and gall insects in various 
parts ; locusts in the 8.E. countries. 

72. Vegetables, — Forests. — The most extensive in 
Russia, Norway and Sweden, Germany. Ohief forest 
trees, — the oak, beech, elm, fir, lime, birch, chestnut 

73. AU the above, except the chestxiut, are found throughout 
Central Europe. In Sweden and Norway, the common oak extends 
u far iV. as 62*. In the 8,, the cork-oak and the oak with sweet 
Moms take its place. The firs reach 68* N., the willow and bird 
70*,* the lime (which forms, in Eussia, the largest forests in Europe) 
to 63*; the beech and elm to about 60*. In Russia, owing to the 
greater cold, the aboTe -trees will not grow so far y. by 6 or 6 de 
grees. Forests of chestnuts are found only 8, of Europe's great 
mountain range.' 

* Ai we advance IT. the treei diminish in tise, till at laei they become ehniba 
and ahrubleta. The dwarf willow, which goes fajrthest N./wao nnall, that seven 
perfect trees may be laid on Anftffo of an octavo volume. 

S The Pyrenees, Alps, and Bauan, with the smaller connecting ranges. 
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74. ObjecU of Oiitture.—WhesA to 62' ; rye, oata, 
and barley, to 69* ; potato ; 8. of the great moon- 
tarn range, rice, the olive, orange, and lemon treea ; 
and, in the extreme S., the sugar cane, cotton tree, 
and date-palm ; the vine to 51^; apple to 65^; pear, 
cherry, and plum to 63^; berry-bearing bushes in 
the central and northern countries. 

f 5. South of the Kreat mountain ranffe, oUve oil is used for moft 
purpoflea, for which the countiies N, of that ran^ uae batter ; himot 
these mountains sejMurate what hare been called th4 oU PvmUriM froK 
t)u butter countri4t. The Tine will succeed, generally, to 46*; but^ 
beyond that, it is only away from the sea that it ripens welL A lina^ 
with many irregular curves, passing fyvn the S, of England, thronfb 
the N, of France, Hesse, fiohemia, the Carpathiui mountain*, 
Odessa, and the Crimea, would separate the wim tomUriet from thif 
i^er countries. Along this line, and for some distance on each aide of 
it, the apple grows lozuriantly ; and hence, in many parts, euUt^ ii 
the common beverage, forming, in these parts, a Imk between Um 
beer and the wine countries. In the wine countries, too (that if, to 
the S, of this line), iohsat-hrtad is generally used ; to the iV. of it, 
ry$'hr4ad.^ In the beer countries, hops are largely grown, ami 
succeed best between 66* and 60*- Tne berriea (strawberry, rasp* 
oerry, Ac.} of northern countxies have a delicioua flavour, that is 
quite wanting to those in wanner countriea. 

76. Minerals. — Gold, in Austria;' silver, in Aus- 
tria, Germany ; tin, in England ; copper, in England, 
Austria ; lead, in Spain, England ; iron, fdmost 
everywhere, especially in England, Russia, Sweden. 
and Norway ; quicksilver, in Spain, Austria ; zinc, 
in England, Belgiimi ; coal, in England, Belgium ; 
salt (rock, sea, and spring), in most countries. 

77. Europe is not rich in the predous metals ; but the lets showy, 
but more useful ones, are very abundant. The working of the mines 
of gold and silver, in America, is, in a great degree, dependent on the 
supply of auicksilyer obtained firom Europe. Engtlana supplies near 
a half of the inm used in Europe, ahnost all the tin, a half of the 
oqpper, and almost a half of the lead. 

1 There are Bome exceptions to this general statement ; for instance, in 
England, which is N. of this line, rye-bread is comDttratively little used. 

* A lar^ quantity of gold is now supplied by Ilussia, but it Ib obtained from 
her Asiatic provinces, 

C2 
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78. Bace. — The inhabitants, almost entirely, of 
the Circassian race, of which there are three 
principal families, the Sclavonic, in the E. ; the 
Teutonic, or German, in the centre and If.; and 
the Greek' Latin in the 8. 

79. The Selavanie family inhabitfl Poland, almost all Bnasia, the 

y. of Turkey, and the K of Austria. 

The J'eutonio—FruBsiA, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the W, of Austria, part of Switzerland, and the 
greater part of the Britiflh Isles. 

The Or&dk'iMtin — Greece, part of Turkey, Italy, part of Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and almost all Frauce. 

Besides the above may be mentioned the Mnnith family, inhabiting 
the JE, and if. of Bussia; the CeUie, inhabiting Wales, the Highlands 
of Scotland, the greater part of Ireland, and the if. W. of Franoe. 
The Basque f inhabiting Spain, in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees ; 
the Turks, in Turkey; the TartarSy who are of Mongolian race, in the 
S.E» of fiuasia ; the Samoyedes, of the same race, in the extreme if. 
of the same country. 

80. Po;wiflrf«m— 300,000,000 : 77 to sq. m. 

More than 280,000,000 belong to the three great families mentioned 
aboye, there being about 95,000,000 in each. 
Europe is the most thickly peopled of aU the great divisions. 

81. Religion. — Christianity, of which there are 
three great divisions : the Koman Catholic, in the 
8. ; the Greek Church, in the E. ; the Protestant, 
in the N. 

82. The Romam, Catholic religion is professed in the following 

countries, by 150 millions of people, — ^that is, a half of the European 
population: Italy, Spain, Portug^, France, Belgium, Poland, the 
greater part of Ireland and the Austrian empire, and nearly the hall 
of Prussia, Switzerland, and Grermany. 

The Oreeh Church numbers rather more than 65 millions, and is 

Srofeseed in Eussia, Greece, Eoumania, Servia, Bulgaria, parts of 
'urkey, and the E, part of the Austrian empire. 
Protestantism is professed by about 65 millions, in the following 
countries: England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and rather more 
than the half of Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and (Germany. 

83. Besides these 280 millions of Christians, there are near 8 

millions of Mahometans, including the Turks in Turkey, and the 
Tartars in Russia, and rather mnre than 2 millions of Jews in almost 
every country, but chiefly in Poland and Grermany ; and about a quar- 
ter of n million of idolaters, in the extreme N, of Norway and Russia. 
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84. CknMvtries. — Sixteen PrincipaL* 

Four Northern. 

CbuntrtM, CaFttaU. 

BritLsh Islands London 

Norway and Sweden Stockholm 

Denmark Copenhagen 

Russia Fetersburgh. 

Seven Central. 

Franc5e Paris 

Belgium Brussels 

Holland Amsterdam 

Austria Vienna 

Prussia Berlin 

Germany Berlin 

Switzerland Berne. 

The two list ooxuist of a confbderatioii of statM, Mch of which is 
more or less independent, and haa its own capital. 

Five Southern. 
Portugal Lisbon 

Spain Madrid 

Italy Rome 

Greece Athens 

Turkey Constantinople. 

86. England, France, Russia, Austria, Germany and Italy, are 
called the six Great Powers, and if they can agree among themselve* 
the peace of Europe is secured. 

86. MiscBLLAWsous Obsbbtations. — The inhahitants of Europe 
are far in advance of those of other parts of the world, in asriculture, 
oianufactures, commerce, the ordinary arts of life, science, literature, 
and civilisation generally. Among the chief physical causes which 
have oontrihuted to this state of prosperity are its inland seas, mild 
climate, general fertility, and the energy of its inhabitants. Almnet 
all the inhabitants of one of the other divisions (America)' are the 
descendants of Europeuis; and, ia other parts of the world, tht 
thinly peopled countiiea are colonised by them,* and the crowded 
ones conquered.* 

1 Reckoning all the ttotea of Oermany. and Um mall rapnblioa, tlian are aNnS 
80 independent state* in Europe. Aiw«u>, the largest, contains morv ***^^ 
2 millions sq. m.. and 75 millions of inhabitant!. The principality of Monaco^ 
on the Mediterranean between France and lt*ly, is the smallest, with only about 
5 sq. nu and 3,000 inhabitants, * Chieflj from England, Spain, and PurtugaL 
* A astral] a. « flindostan. 
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Draw the map of Europe. 

Boundaries of Europe, on the N..f W., 8., S, P Oreateet leng^th f 
•—breadth P From where measured P Number of tq. m. P Ita lixe, 
compared with Aaia P What part was first called Europe P 

Length of coast, in miles, and compared with other great diTisions P 
Principal seas connected with Mediterranean P — with Atlantic P — 
with Baltic P — with Arctic Ocean P State particulars respecting the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. Has Europe many peninsulas P 
Name them. Account for there being so many. The great advan- 
tage of the large inland seas P The greatest distance fix>m the sea P 
Give the roots of Mediterranean and Archipelago. Prircipal straits 
in the 8., W., N, f Give the width, where situated, and say what 
seas they connect. Which are named from places standin g u pon 
them P What other name las the Strait of Coxistantinople P Why P 

The most northerly cape P Most southerly P Latitude of each P 
Most westerly P Longitude P Give other chief capes, and tell the 
countries they are in. Where is North Cape P 

Chief islands in the Atlantic P — in the Mediterranean P — the 
Baltic P — in the Arctic Ocean P 

flow many great mountain regions P What is between themP 
The principal ranges in the 8. mountain region, with the name and 
height of the highest mountains P Explain the name, Mont Blanc. 
The fpeatest height in the Scandinavian range P Describe the 
coimtries 8. of the Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan. The mountains 
connected with the Pyrenees, — the Alps, — ^the Balkan P The range 
oetween Europe and Asia, on the S,f Greatest height P On the ^5./ 
Highest mountain ? — ^its height P Chief volcanoes P — their height P 
Size of Etna P Name some groups of islands containing Tolcaooes. 
Chief plains P — the size of the largest P 

i^ * As Map-Drawing is almost essential to the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of Geography, the Author of this volume has reoently 

erepared, besides the " Ma.p-Book fob BaemBas," the " Book oi 
EuLVK Maps," and the " Book ov Map Pbojbctiobs." 
In the '*Book of Blavk Maps," each map is complete in all its fea> 
tures, physical and political. But the names are omitted. The exercisa, 
to the pupil in this book, consists in finding out the mountain, river, town, 
Ac, occurring in the lesson he is preparing, on the blank or outline m^p ; 
to which he then attaches its name, or, if very young, the easy substitote 
for it, its initial letter. 

la the " Book ow Map PBOJBCrxovs " the lines of latitude and long i- 
cnde only are furiuished. The pupU is expected, with this hel|i, to draw a 
map, complete in every respect, the name being attaehed to every plaes 
andfoatorsii 
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The direction of the great watenhedf RiTen which drain the 
oouthem ilope P — the northern ? Other intereeting riyen ? Tht 
general oouree of the livere of Europe f Some of the moit rapid 
rivers ? Why P Some of the slowest P Why P The fix longest 
riTera ? CompAre the Volga and Danube with the Thames. QiTe 
the proportionate length of rivers received by each of the lar^ seaa. 

How many sets of lakes P Where are they P Chief Alpine Lakei 
on the 8, slope P— on the N, ^— on the B, f—on the W. 9 Chief lakes 
of Sweden P— of the Plain P The extent of all the lakes in the N. W, 
of the Plain P Compare the scenery with that of the mountain lakes. 
Explain the names, Maggiore, Neuchatel, Neiuiedel. 

The climate of Europe P What causes its peculiarities P What 
effect does the neighbourhood of Asia produce P — of Africa P— of the 
ocean P Describe the summers of the N, The cause of this great 
heat P A consequence P The parts having no spnAs P — no winter P 
Those in which the spring advances gradually P Ihe parts experi- 
encing the g^atest difference in temperature P Those subject to the 
most sudden changes P Give the particulars of European climat6i 
according to Malte Brun's triangle. 

SoU P Where are the greatest wastes P 

Chief wild animals P Say where each is found. Domestic *ntinRU 
— are they the same in most parts P — ^that used only in the N.f — that 
only in the S* of Bussia P where is the ass finest P Describe the 
birds of Europe. Principal fish. Say where each is foimd. Chiei 
useful iosects. Where found ? An injurious insect found in the S, f 

Where are the largest forests P Chief forest trees P Their limita P 
Do they go farthest N, in the JS*. or WJ Where are forests of chest- 
nuts found ? Chief objects of culture ? Their limits P Where are 
the ail and buttsr countries P Why so called P The mm and bter 
countries ? Why so called P What is the beverage just between 
them P What com is largely used in the wine countries P — in the 
beer countries P Where do hops grow best P The sort of fruit that 
is superior in the cold countries P 

Chief minerals P — where found P Is Europe rich in the preciouf 
metals P What metal is exported to the gold mines of other pans t 
The coimtry of Eurox>e richest in mineral wealth P Prove that. 

Of what race are most Europeans P How many chief families P 
Name them. The countries inhabited by each P Other less impor- 
tant families, and where found P The population P Number to sq. 
m. P The number belonging to the three great families P 

Religion P — the three principal forma, and the part in which each 
is professed? Number of Roman Catholics P-— of Protestants f — 
belonging to the Greek Church P Catholic countries P — Protestant >P 
Those belonging to the Greek Church P Besides Christianity, what 
other religion is professed P By whom P Where P 

How many principal countries P In the N,f — their capitals P 
The central r—- their capitals P In the 8. f — their capitals P In all, 
how many independent states are there P The five great powers f 
The itkte of the inhabitants, as compared with those of other pans P 
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THE UNITED* KINGDOM. 

87. The United Kingdom of Great BriUin and 
treland consiste of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
adjacent Islandfl. 

88. Great Britain consists of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

89. It is the largest island in Europe, being 
600 QL long, and containing 87,000 sq. m. 

90. England * is the largest, wealthiest, and in 
every way most important part of Great Britain. 

ENGLAND. 

PHTSICAL FEATUEEa 

91. Eostent — 420 m. long, 360 m broad ; 58,000 
Bq. m. England, 51,000 ; Wales, 7,340 sq. m 

92. Itf gTMtteft length ii £ram the most eouthern part, Lizard 
Point, to the moat northern, a littlb above Berwick-upon-Tweed; 
and ita greatest breadth ia from the moat western point, Land's End, 
to the most eastern, Lowestoft Ness, 1* 46' S, From Solway Frith 
to the mouth of the Tyne is'little more than 60 miiea. 

93. Coo^e.— Indented, especially on tbe If., 1 ,200 
m. ; or, including the opemngs into the land, above 
2,000 DL 

94. The sea forms the bonndary on eyery nde, except toward 
Scotland -, a distance of not quite 70 milea. 

95. Pri/ifunpcd Openmga. — On the E. the Humber, 
the Wash, and the Estuary of the Thames, connected 
with the North Sea ; on the S. Southampton Water, 
Torbay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, and 
Mount's Bay,' connected with the English Channel 

1 So oalled dues %h» fear 1801, whaa tha ParUuDente of Eng land and Ireland 
were united. 

* The tens EiiflaDd It now uraaUy nndentood to uelnde Walee, and is to niea 
here. England ie derived from EngU^ tht Anpkt, and land . meaning the land ol 
Uie Anclea, a very Important tribe of the Saxons who conquered uie countiy 
rhej called the British whom they oonqaered IFeaku, which means foreigners 
uid from that term has arisen the name of that |>art in which the British mnal 
Molded, via.. Walea, which Urns means the /or«^ c^untrp. The Welsh call theii 
ooimtiy dfinru. * So called fivm Si. IClGhaeVs Mounl. which is in this bav 
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On the W. the Bristol Channel, Swansea Bay, 
Carmarthen Bay, connected with the Atlantic — 
Milford Haven, Bride's Bay, Cardigan Bay, con- 
nected with St. George's Channel — ^the Estuaries of 
the Dee, the Mersey, and the Eibble, Morecambe 
Bay, and Solway Frith, connected with the Irish Sea. 

96. Milford Haven is the finest natural harbour, being snfficiently 
large to allow the whole of the British nayy to ride in it in safety. 
Plymouth iSonnd has been greatly improved by the oonstrnotion of 
the immense Plymouth Breakwater. ^ 

97. Other interestmg Parts, — Yarmouth Eoads,^ 
the Downs, the Straits of Dover, Spithead,^ between 
the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth, the Solent, and 
the Menai Straits. 

98. Tarmouth Boads is formed by the Coast of Norfolk on the W., 
and sandbanks on the E., the Downs, by Kent on the W., and the 
dangerous Goodwin Sands on the E. ; Spithead and the Solent lie 
between the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. Spithead is one of the 
safest roadsteads off the English coast. The Menai Strait is crossed 
by an iron suspension-bridge, and also by a tubular railway bridge, 
which thus connect the Isle of Anglesey with Carnarvon. The 
Straits of Dover are only 21 m. across. 

Numerous lighthouses, both fixed and floating, are found along 
the coast. Among these, Eddystone Lighthouse, on rocks about 
9 m. from the land (Cornwall), isespeciaJIy worth notice. 

99. Capes. — Flamborough Head,* Spurn Point, 
the Naze,^ Fonlness, North Foreland,® South Fore- 
land,* Dungeness, Beachy Hd., Selsea Bill, St. Cath- 
erine's Pt., the Needles, Portland Pt, Start Pt., 
Lizard Pt., 49^ 58' iV., Land's End, 5^ 42' JV., 
Hartland Pt., Worm's Hd., St. David's Hd., 
Great Orme's Hd., St. Bees' Hd. 

1 This breakwater ran8 almost acrosB the harbour, leaving 8^ ^^ on the E.^ 
and 1,800 feeb on the W. It is composed of immense olocks ot- Iimest«>ne, aud is 
al together a mile long. The effect of the breakwater, which is shaped thus, 
/" V , is tooreak the force of the waves dashing into the harbour, 

and so to give ssiety to the vessels within it ; all is calm within tlie breakwater 
while the storm is raging beyond it. 

' By the term roads, or roadHead, is onderstood such parts of the sea as afford 
protection and anchorage for ships. 

8 So named fh>m a sandbank called the Spit. 

4 So called fh)m the lighthouse upon it. 6 The Naze means the nose. 

6 So called from their jutting ont. 
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100. Idavds. — Holy Island,* Sheppy, Wight, 
Scilly Isles, Lundy, Holyhead. Anglesey, Walney, 
and Man. 



101. Holt Islaio), Holyhead, aad St. Michakl's Mottnt in 
Cornwall are islands only at high tides. At low water there is an 
nnintemipted oommnnioation with the neighbouring land. 

102. The IsLX of Wight, for its fertUily and extreme beauty, 
has been (»Jled the Gkurden of England. It is 22 m. long, 13 broad, 
and intersected by a range of chalk hills from E. to W, The least 
distance between the islfuid and Hampshire is 1 mile, and is across 
the Solent. Newport is the capital. 

103. The Scilly Islbs, including rocks, are 145 in number ; but 
only six are inhabited. Of these. St. Mary is the largest. Tin was 
obtained from these islands by the ancients. 

104. The ISLB OF Man, about ecjually distant from England and 
Ireland, has extensive, though decliniag, herring fisheries along its 
coast. Snaefreld, the highest mt., is about 2,000 feet high. The 
langnubgo is called Manx, a dialect of the Celtic. There are 
yaluable lead mines in the island. The island enjc^ed a sort of 
feudal independence till 1765, under the ancestors of the Duke of 
Athol.— (See Sir Walter Scott's ** Peveril of the Peak.") Castleton 
is the capital, but Douglas, a thriying watering-place, is the largest 
town, and the residence of the Bishop, whose titie is that of Sodor 
and Mem. Feel is engaged in ship-bmlding. 

105. Thanet and Portland are islands only in name. Portland 
is a peninsula abounding in beautiful stone, to which it gives its 
name. Thanet was once separated from Kent by the sea, but the 
channel is now entirely filled up. 

106. The Channel Islands. — Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and 
Sark, also belong to England. They are the only remains of the 
once extensive Norman possessions of our sovereigns. The climate 
is remarkably mild ; apples are very largely grown for making cider ; 
there is much and rich pasture, but wheat enough is not cultivated. 

Aldemey has a fine breed of cows, remarkable for the excellence 
of their milk. This island is not quite 9 miles from the coast of 
France, from which it is separated by the Bace of Aldemey. 

St. Helier, the capital of Jersey, is the largest town of the 
Channel Islands. 

The islands of Anglesey, Jersey, Wight, and Man, have each about 
50,000 inhabitants, and Guernsey, 30,000. 

I So called from a celebrated monaetery on this islaad in Saxon timet. It was 
alee a bishopric : bat daring the Danish raTages the See was removed to IhurbiUD. 



107. MourUain System, — The surface of England 
Is much diversified 

Perhaps no country of the same size shows t greater Tariety of 
aspect. In the iV. and W., the country may be called mountainous , 
bearing in mind, however, that no elevation would look like a moun- 
tain by the aide of the huge and high masses of the ContinenU 

108. Principal Ranges, — The Northern^, thft 
damhrian^ and the Devonian. 

109. The NoBTHERN Range consists of the 
Pennine* Range, and the Cumbrian' Group. 

The Pennine Range extends from the Cheviot Hills, on the borders 
of Scotland, to the middle of Derbyshire ; the Cumbrian Group lie^ 
to the W, of the Pennine, and ia separated from it only by the valleys 
of the Eden and the Lune. 

110. In the Cumbrian Group are Sea Fell' (pro- 
nounced Scaia), the highest mountain in England, 
3,166 ft., Helvellyn and Skiddaw, both a little 
above 3,000 ft. In the Pennine Range, Cross Fell, 
near 3,000, and Whemside, Ingleborough, and 
Pen-y-Gant, not quite 2,500 ft The part of the 
range in North Derbyshire is caUed the Peak, the 
greatest height 1,800 ft 

111. Where the Roman vail and the railway, betweem Newcastle 
and Carlisle, cross the range, the elevation is only 450 feet; and 
some of the canals pass over at a not much greater elevation. 

From the borders of Scotland to the 8, of Yorkshire, the hills of 
the Pennine range are generally bleak and uninteresting; of a 
rounded top, destitute of wood, and covered with a thin peat soil, 
forming, in short, a true moorland district. But in Derbyshire the 
rocky peaks present every variety of appearance; and there the 
scenery is wild and romantic. In a less degree it is so too in ^. 
Torkahire. In the southern part, the ridce hu the greatest breadth, 
being 22 miles from B, to W, The Ciunbrian hills have none of the 
sameness and tameness of most of the Pennine, but are general] v 
ateep and rugeed, and often well wooded. The height and charad^r 
of the hUls, the lakes they imboeom, the mountain streams, and the 
rich vegetation of some parts, make the scenery of this district tnt 
most picturesque in Sngland. 

A So called from the old British word pen, a hill 

s i torn Cumbria, another name for Cumberland. Bometimea the whole nonn- 
«m ranfle it called the Cumbrian. 

S Feu IB the Danish word for hill. In those ]>arta which were conquered by iLie 
Northmen (commonly called Danes), this term, or Jietd, is itsud for hill. Thuii, 
Camtfiiie Fells, Scotland ; bneafield isnow-hill), ux the Isle of jVIau. 1 <ieliaid, •^c- 
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112. The Cambrian* Eange includes all the 
Welsh mountaius, of which the priacipal are — 
Snowdoii,2 3,571 ft. ; Cader Idris,^ 2,1^00 ft. ; Plin- 
limmon, 2,500 ft., all of which give their Barnes to 
the ranges of which they form a part ; and the Car- 
marthenshire Beacon, and Brecknockshire Beacon, 
2,900 ft., in the Black Forest* range. 

113. Snowdon, the highest mountain of England and Wales, is 
almost always covered with clonds ; but when free from these, the 
view is so extensive as to take in the mountains of Cumberland and 
Scotland. The Welsh call it Wyddvay which means conspicuous. 

114. The ranffe of Plinlimmon, which mns across the country 
from E.toW., forms the boundary between N. and 8. Wales. The 
mountain Flinlimmon is 3<> miles in circumference at its base ; and 
contains the sources of the Severn and the Wye, besides some smaller 
b1 reams which run into the bay of Cardigan. 

There are 28 hills between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, and 7 above 
8,000. These are all in the Northern and Cambrian ranges. 

115. The Devonian Eange includes the hiUs of 
Cornwall and Devon, and part of Somersetshire. 
The principal elevations are Yes Tor, 2,000, aud 
Cawsand Beacon, 1,800 ft., both on Dartmoor; 
Dunkery Beacon, on Exmoor, 1,700 ft.; Brown Willy, 
in Cornwall, 1,400 ft. 

116. Dartmoor ,<' in Devonshire, is a wild table-land, elevated about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its surface is very rugged, and 
there are immense masses of granite scattered about it. Some of its 
morasses will not allow of even small quadrupeds passing over them. 
A great part is covered with heath and scanty grass, which, how- 
ever, serve as pasture for flocks of sheep. 

117. Other ranges less important are — the Mal- 
vern Hills, the Mendip HOls, the Cotswold Hills ; 
and the various chalk ranges, viz., Salisbury Plain, 
the N. Downs,® 8. Downs, the Yorkshire Wolds, the 

^ So called from Cambria, the ancient name of Wales. 
> Snow-hill, from mow, and A. 8. dun,ahill. 

3 Arthur's seat. Cader, a chair , and Idris, Arthur's. Arthur was the great 
hero of the British. 

4 Forest mator, in Welsh ; nuaor meaning i^'eat, 

B From the Dart, which traverses it, and forais extensive bogs. It has from 
time immemorial been called the Forest of Dartmoor, which proves that it 
once was covered with trees, although it is now destitute of them. 

8 Dovons means hills, dun being the AngloSskXxm word for hill. 
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Lincolnshire Wolds, and the hills, bearing different 
names, which run across the country trorn Salisbury 
Plain to the north coast of Norfolk, as the Chiltern 
Hills,' in Oxfordshire and Bucks ; the Gog-magog 
Hills, in Cambridgeshire ; &c. 

lis. Salisbnry Plain is a chalky table-land, with an nndolated 
surface and a thin soil, which nevertheless rears an immense nnmber 
of sheep. The yarioos chalk hills are connected with this plain ; 
e.g. J the Downs, which ran from it to the £., and the central range; 
running N,E, The district between the Downs is called the Weald. '^ 
Only one of the chidk hUis (Inkpin Beacon, Hants) has a height of 
1,000 feet. 

119. The Pennine and Devonshire ranges, with the Cotswold hills, 
and the rising gn^onds which connect them, constitute the chief 
Watershed (36) of EngLsind. As the g^reater part of the country is 
east of these elevations, the rivers running eastward are more 
numerous, and generally larger, than those running down the 
western slope. 

120. Plains. — ^The VaU of York on each «ide of 
the Ouse to its confluence with the Trent. Holder- 
ness, between the Yorkshire Wolds and the North 
Sea ; the Plain of Shropshire, including that county 
and Cheshire ; the Vale of the Severn^ lyii^g a few 
miles on each side of that river ; the Fens, or Bedford 
Level, around the Wash, including parts of Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cam- 
bridsjeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; the Countieo of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and the Weald. 

121. The Bedford Level is drained by wide and long cnts, or 
canals : the water (in many higher than the snrrounding country) 
is forced into them by pomps, worked by windmills or by steam. 
The coast has, in parts, to be protected by dykes, or the sea would 
overflow the country, a part oz which is called Holland.* 

1 Connected with this district is a parliamentary usage worth notice. 
When a member is elected, he cannot resign his seat ezcei^ by taking office 
under the orown. In accepting such office he ceases to be a representative of 
the people. If, therefore, a member of the House of Commons wish to resign . 
he accepts the office of steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, a merely nominal 
office at a nominal salary. 

' A. S. tvealdf a uood. The weald is even now very woody. Wolds, as 
applied to hills, is derived from the same ; the higher grounds remaining 
covered with forest long after the lower are cultivate. 

3 That is, hollow or Imo land. 
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122. The Water System. Rivera.^'Remaakahly 
well water<Ml : Thames, Severn, Trent, and Oiise. 

123. The Thames drains the South part of 
England, rising in the Gotswold Hills, in Glou- 
cestershire, and after an East course of 200 m., dis- 
charges itself by a wide estuary into the North Sea. 

124. Principal tributaries on the North side of 
its basin, the Windrush, Evenlode, Thame, Colne, 
Brent, Lea, and Roding ; and on the South side, 
the Rennet, Loddon, Wey, Mole, Darent, and 
Medway.i*^ 

125. The eleTation of the lources of the Leek, GoLie, Chame, and 

Isit, which unitedly form Uie Thames, being inconsiderable, as are 
also those of the otner tributaries, the course of the riTer is verj slow. 
It is, consequently, navigable for barges almost to its sources. The 
largest vessels come up nearly to London-bridge, a distance of 60 
miles from the sea. The tide is felt as far as Teddington (hence its 
old name, Tydington), 19 m. above Jjondon-bridge. 

The Thames is but a small river, but it is one of the most re- 
nowned — 

*' Whose ample breast displays unfurled 
The ensigns of the assembled world." 

No nation, ancient or modem, ever had so many ships in its prin- 
cipal port as are daily to be seen between London-bridge and Green- 
wich. This " forest of masts '* consists of vessels trading to all paiti 
of the world. The river is spanned, too, by numerous bridges, some 
of which (as London, Waterloo, and Westminster) are among the 
finest examples of this description of architecture. The scenery is in 
many parts very fine: the view from Richmond Hill (10 m. from 
London) is especially beautiful ; the river, still of considerable width, 
is seen for miles, winding its wtj through rich forest scenery, out of 
which are seen peeping the mansions of the nobility and gentty. It 
would be difficult to point out a spot in which art and wealth have 
been applied with such effect to improve a naturally beautiful neigh- 
bourhcKKL Nor are the charms of literature wanting. To say 
nothing of the residences along its banks, made illustrious as ths 
abode of genius, perhaps no stream is more celebrated in sons. 
Pope's Wtndior Forest^ and Denham's Coop&r'$ Sill^ may especiallj 
oe mentioned. The last describes it thus : — 

* Oh ! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme : 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not duU : 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, fdlL" 
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126. The Severn drains Central Wales and some of 
the W, counties of England. It rises in a small lake on 
the E. side of Plinlimmon, and after a winding course 
af 200 m. discharges itself into the Bristol Channel 

127. Principal tributaries on the right bank» 
Teame, Wye, and Usk ; on the left, Avon/ and Avon. 

1 28. Owing to ihftlloirs, the nayigation of the Seyem is not eo easy as 
iStaaX of the Thamea. On this account, and because of its great wind- 
ing, a canal, wide and deep enoush for sea Tessels of considerable sise, 

has been dug from Berkeley to Oloucester, the chief port on the Seyem. 

The rising tide, called the hor^y rushes up with great force, and, 
meeting the descending current, produces a great noisei» The differ- 
ence between high and low tide is yery considerable in some parts : 
at Chepstow it is as much as 60 feet,' while at London-bridge it is 
only 21 feet. 

The Wye is remarkable for its romantic scenery. 

129. The Trent drains Central England, rising in 
the moorlands in the W. of Staffordshire, and, after 
a course of 150 m., discharging itself into the Humber. 

Principal tributaries, — on the right bank, the 
Soar ; and on the left, the Dove and the Derwent. 

130. The Ouse drains Yorkshire, and, after a course 
of 120 m., discharges its waters into the Humber. 

Principal tributaries, — the Swale and the Ure, 
which, united, form the Ouse; and then, on the 
right bank, the Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder, and 
Don ; and on the left, the Derwent. 

The Humbej- may be regarded as the estuary of the united riyors, 
Jie Trent and the Quae. It has numerous shallows and sandbanks, 
and the rising tidal waye, called the •ger^ runs up with great rapidity 
aud power, espeeially when a strong east wind is blowing. From 
these combined causes the navigation of the Humber is intricate and 
difficult. 

131. The basin (36) of the Thames is 6,500 sq. m. ; of the Seyem, 
5,900 ; of the Ouse, 4,800 ; of the Trent, 4,000. If the Trent and 
Onae, after their union, are considered as forming one riyer, then ig 
the badn of that riyer the largest in England. 

t if «m», from Brit. Afim^ water / » eonimon nam* for riren iu Qnm% Brltftla. 

* The yupU will takt can, whoaeTer nnmbon are mentioned, to eom|Mi-e them 
with ■ometoing he well know*. Thai, to (onn a correot notion of the heisht rf 
10 ft. he muit eompare it with the height wt hia room, or eooie familiar obiect 
If the rows he U ft hiea. he will kamr that the tide riaaa foax tlmee that haicht 
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132. Besides the Ouse and its tributaries, the fol- 
lowing drain the district E. of the Pennine range : — 
che (>>quet, Tjme with its trib., the Derwent ; 
Wear, Teen, and HolL The W. is drained by the 
Ekien, Lone, Ribble^ Mersey with its trib., the 
IrweU; Wever. 

133. The country between the basins of the Trent 
and the Thames is drained by the Witham, Welland, 
Nen, Ouse with its tributaries, the Cam, Ijarke, 
suid Little Ouse; Yare with its tributaries, Bure 
and Wensum; Stour, Chehner with its tributary, 
Blackwater. 

IS'l'. The country 8. of the basins of the Thames 
and Severn is drained by the Stour,' Ouse (Sussex), 
Arun, Itchin, Avon with its tributary, WUy ; Ex, 
Dart, Tamar, Taw, Parrett with its tributary, 
Tone. 

135. Besides the Severn and its tributaries, the 
following drain the Cambrian range: — the Dee, 
Teify, Towy, Taft 

136. The riven of England, generally, have a ilow corrent, and are, 

therefore, lemarkablj well adapted for commeroe. 

137. Lakes. — Winandermere,' UUeswater, Der- 
went Water, and Bala Lake. 

138. Theae Lakea are inagnificant in lize, the largeit of them 

(Windermere) having an area of only about 3 iq. ul But they are 
renowned for the picturesque beauty of their scenery. The three 
first are situated amid the highest hills of England, and fine cascades 
are formed in Tarious parts by the mountain streams rushing over the 
steep rocky edgea. Derwent Water (called also Keswick Lake) dis- 
charges its waters by a beautiful river, the Derwent. Winandermere 
eharms hj its soft, quiet beauty; Derwent Water and UUeswater 
have a bolder, ^irander sceneir. An additional interest has been given 
lu the Lake district by its having been the residence of our chiel 
modem poets ~ Wordsworth, Coleridi^ and Southey. 

Bala Lake is in Wales. Whittlesea Mere was a large body of water 
In the N, of Huntingdonshire, a part of the Fen country, but it if 
Aow drained* 

I Fiom A. a wttrtt m UUu, 
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139, Climate.— Humid, but healthy. 

141. The dense fogs and thick clouds, which are so common, provf 
the humtditif of the climate rather than the auantitr of rain falling, 
vrhich is little more than that of otHer countries in the same latitud*. 
One consequence of the moisture of the atmosphere is the perpetual 
verdure of our fields. In the same latitude, on the Continent, at a 
distance from the coast, the fields are parched towards liie end ol 
summer. There is a difference even in England, the fT, part heing 
more humid than the B. This will a^unt iat the UucXf toat in the 
B. the ground is more generally in tUIage, «Ld in the W, in pasture. 
The London market is supplied from the B, counties with more than 
the proportionate quantity of wheat, and fi!om the W, counties with 
more than the proportion of cattle. 

The salubrity of the climate is seen by the average age of the in- 
habitants, which is greater than in most of the countries of Europe, 
B. winds, which often blow for a considerable time in ^e spring, atre 
very injurious to vegetation, and ver^ trying to man. They verify the 
oM adage, which says they '* are neither good for man nor beast.'* 

In the S. W. counties the air is so charged with moisture that many 
fruits which will ripen in other parts farther north, do not come to 
perfection here. The sun's rays are deprived of their power in pass- 
ing through the damp atmosphere. On the other hand, many pWts 
of warmer climates wiU stand the winter ui this part without protec- 
tion, owing to its grmt mildness. The myrtle inll srow in the open 
air. hut the apricot will often not ripen, and when it does is of infehoi 
flavour to that of the drier counties. The crops seldom iuffsr from 
drought, but not unfrvquently from too much wet. 

Considerably more rain faUs in the W. than in the B. The rain- 
hll is especifdly gnat in the district of the Cumbrian HUls (110). 

141. Soil — Generally fertile. 

142. Few of the low grounds of England can be called barren; 
perhaps Surrey, for its size, contains more heaths and sandy oommooa 
than any other part. Those hills which do not admit of cultivatioa 
are gener^y covered with more or less of herbage, which nourish^ 
immense quantities of sheep, noted for the excellence of the flesh. 
The Welsh and South Down mutton may be instanced. 

143. Wild iniTTials, — Fox, badger, otter, and fieve- 
ral of the weasel kind ; stag and wild cat, both rare. 

144. The wild animals of England were not always so unimportanl 
u now. Formerly, the bear, wolf, wild boar, and wild ox peopled 
its forests, and the beaver built on the banks of its rivers. At Chil« 
lingham Park, in Northumberland, there are some wild oxen stiO 
existing. They are quite white, with black muzzles, smaller than 
the domestic breed, and very savage. The fox would probably hay j 
beep ejtinct before this but for iu bttng preaerved fiw tha chase. 
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I4i5. Forests, — Not extensive. 

« 

Fonnarly, th» iBland wu ooTered wiUi foreita, but the supply ia not 
now near equal to the oonsumption, and a great deal of timber is im- 
ported. The numeroua hedgerows, even in the best cultiTated die- 
tTTkta, give it almost a woody appearance. Some foreuts are still 

?-e8erTed for the growth of the oak for our nayy. Such are New 
urest (the largest), Hampshire ; the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire ; 
\v indsor Forest, ftc. Many parts called forests are wholly or nearly 
destitute of trees, as Dartmoor forest. 

146. Minercda. — Valuable and abundant Coal, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, salt, black-lead, slate, 
tullers' eartL 

147. The mineral wealth lies West of a line 
from the mouth of the Tees to Leicester, thence to 
Gloucester, thence to the mouth of the Ex. Iron 
is found East of this, but except in the E. Riding of 
Yorkshire is little worked, owing to the want of coaL 

148. Pbxkctpal Co JLL'TTMLjyB. — NbrthumUrkmd end Durham, 
b«>tween the Coquet and the Tees. 

OumUrlandf along the coas^ oi the Irish Sea, extending from White- 
haven' to some distance beyond Workington, and then proceeding 
mto the centre of the county. 

York, Derby f mnd Nottingham, extending from York to Nottingham. 

Sot^h Lanea$hire, and a narrow strip running along Cheshire* 

North Stajfordthire, S, and N. of Newcastle-under-Ljme. 

South Sta/ordthirt, N, and S. of Wolverhampton. 

Afhby'de-lO'Zouehj of which that town ia about the centre. 

Warwiekthirg, in the N.S. of the coimty. 

Shropshire and Oloucetterthire, small, but numerous and important. 

Flint, from the banks of the estuary of the Dee, to the S. of Flint. 

fi, Wales, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. 

149. At the present rate of production (which isauove 130 million 
tons annually), these various fields will not be exhausted for manj 
hundred years. 

160. Iron is very abundantly and widely diffused (166). The best 
English iron is got from Ulverstone, in Lancashire. 

Copper ii found chiefly in Cornwall and Devon. The Paryj 
Mountain in Anglesea was almost composed of copper ore, but it ii 
now less productive. 

Lead is foimd in Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, Cornwall, Yorkshire, Cardiganshire, Denbighshire, and Flint- 
shire. 

k Th« miBM ia the stifkbosrkood of WhitahAvea ran vulw feke Iriab Set^ 
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Tin ti found only in Cornwall and Deron; which, eapeckUj the 
former, abound more in metala than any other parta of the country. 
These tin minea of Comwill haye been worked horn the earliest 
period, and are the moet valuable known. 

Roek Soli abounds in the neighbourhood of Northwich, in Chesbir ), 
as do also salt springs, ^m which a vast quantity of salt is mad? by 
evaooration. The supply seems inexhaustible. 

Black'Utid (or Plumbago, as it is sometimes called) is found o€ the 
beet aualtiyin the world in Cumbprland. A mine at Borrowdale 
furnishes it in such abundance, that it is opened only for a certain 
time in the year, that the price may be kept up. 

FuUer^t earth, so important in the woollen manufJEicture, is supplied 
from Beigate, in Surrey. 

Slati \b obtained extensively from Wales, especially Camarronshire, 
and also from N, Lancashire and Cumberland. 

England is rather destitute of Stons fit for building. The most noted 
are the Bath and Portland stone, named from the neighbourhoods in 
which they are found. But the most extensive quarries are in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood of Bradford, Halifax, 
and Huddersfield. There are mnite quarries on Dartmoor. But the 
ver^ great proportion of buildings are of brick, for the making ol 
which there is a most abundant supply of suitable day. 

151. Though not containing the precious metals, or, at least, 
hardly in such abundance as to make their extraction profitablei 
England is, on the whole, richer in minerals than any other country. 
A!H>ve half a mOlion persons are connected with the mines, oi 
whom near 400,000 are employed in collieries; and the annual 
value, of the minerals raised at the mouth of the minea — ^that is, 
pieyious to their being manufactured — ^is near £70,000,000, that 
of coals alone being about £45,000,000. 

152. Baceand Langtuige, — ^Teutonic ; but Wales 
and Cornwall, Celtic. 

153. The oldest known inhabitants were called 3riiishf and were 
of Celtic origin. But in the fifth century the Saxons entered the 
country, and eventually conquered it, dnving the British into the 
mountainous parts of uie West. There were thus two languages 
spoken: Brituh, the parent of the Welsh, by the old inhabitants; 
and Anglo-Saxon^ the parent of English, by the Saxon invaders. 
The conquest by the Normans introduced puwy French words^ but 
it has more especially been enriched hj derivations formed from the 
Latin. In the Isle of Man a Celtic language, called Manx, is 
spoken ; and in the Channel Islands, French! 

English is now the language of about 90 millions of people : in 
the British Isles, of about 35 millions ; in America, of near 60 mil- 
lions ; and ot* at least 5 millions in Australia, India, and other parts. 

D 
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EXERCISE V. 

^oiz.— Every place is to he found out, and marked on a map of the pujyiTt drauf* 
inff s or itt name to he inserted on a hlankmap, either in fuU or contracted. 

Of what does the United Kingdom consist ? Of what does Oreat 
Britain ? Length of Great Britain ?— area P— size, compared with 
other European islands ? 

Draw the map of England. What is the meaning of the name 
England ?— "Wales ? The boundaries of England and Wales t Lati' 
tude of most northern and southern points t Describe England, as 
compared with the rest of Great Britain. 

Greatest length ?— breadth ? — breadth from Solway Firth to mouth 
of Tyne? Number ofsq[. m. P Describe the coast P — its leugth ? — 
the length of boundary line not washed by the sea % Principal open- 
ings, and the seas they are connected with on the E., S., W.I 

Other interesting parts of the sea P Give their position. Explain 
their names. State some particulars respecting Miif ord Haven, Ply- 
mouth Sound, Menai Strait, Spithead. The width of the Strait ol 
Doyer P Name one of the most noted lighthouses, — ^its position P 
Principal capes on the J?., S., W. f Explain the names. 

Principal islands P Describe Holy Island and Holyhead. The 
name applied to the Isle of Wight P— its length ?— breadth ?— how 
intersected P — ^how separated from the main land P — ^least distance P 
The number of the Scilly Islands, including rocks P — ^inhabited P— the 
largest P — the metal once obtained from them P Describe the Isles 
of Man, Thanet, Portland, and the Channel Islands. 

What part of England is most mountainous P The three principal 
ranges ? Of what does the iV. range consist P The position of the 
Pennine range P— of the Cumbrian group P Explain the names. 
The highest mountain in England (not including Wales) P — others 
above 8,000 feet P — in what group P The lughest in the Pennine 
range P — others near 2,500 feet P The name of the range in Derby- 
shire P Elevation P — greatest depression P — ^its elevation P Character 
of the Pennine range P — ^in the iV. t — ^in the S. f — ^breadth in S. 
Yorkshire P Character of the Cumbrian hills P What does /eZZ mean P 

What does the Cambrian range include P Explain the name. The 
highest mountain in England and Wales P— the other principal ones, 
with their height P Give particulars respecting Snowdon and Plin- 
limmon. Explain the names Snowdon and Cader Idris. 

The number of hills of between 2,000 and 8,000 feet P Above 
3,000 feet P In what ranges are these P 

What does the Devonian range include P Principal elevations P A 
table-land fonnd in this range P Describe it, and explain the name. 
Other less important ranges P Which are the chalk hills, and with 
what plain are they connected P Describe Salisbury Plain. Explain 
the words Downs, Weald, and Wold. 

What form the chief watershed of England ? Account for the 
greater length of the rivers flowing E. Principal plains P How is the 
JBedford Level drained P How protected from the sea P Why ^ 
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Is England well watered ? The four chief rivers ? The part 
drained by the Thames P Its source P—length P — direction P Where 
does it discharge itself P Its tributaries, on the right bank P — on tbo 
left bank P Give the same particulars of the Severn, Trent, Ouse. 
Is the Thames or Severn best fitted for navigation P WhyP^ The 
distance very large vessels can come up the Thames P How high is 
the tide felt ? What is remarkable in the tide of the Severn P Name 
some particulars which make the Thames interesting or important. 
Give Denham's description of it. The drawbacks to the navigation 
of the Severn P How have the evils been, in part obviated P Give 
particulars of the Hnmber. 

For what ia the Wye remarkable ? The size of the basin of the 
Thames ? — Severn P — Trent ?— Ouse ? Explain the word Avon. 

Other rivers draining the district E. of the Pennine range f — the 
country between the basins of ihe Trent and Thames ? — 8, of the 
Thames and Severn I — the Cambrian range besides the Severn ? A 
general characteristic of English rivers f 

Chief lakes ? Size, compared with those of the Continent ? Abso- 
lute size of the lai^st? What makes the lakes of Cumberland 
interesting f Explain the term Mere. 

Describe the climate. Does much more rain fall than in other 
parts in the same latitude / How, then, is it humid f A conse- 
quence of this humidity, as compared with other countries ? Is the 
J^, or W. 6f England more humid f Some consequence of this, as 
seen in cultivation, fruits, and tender plants ? The proof of the 
healthiness of the climate ? The most trying winds ? 

Describe the soil. The coonty most abounding in heaths ? The 
use made of the niicultivated hills ? The chief wild animals P 
Others once found here ? What are found in Chillingworth Park P 
Describe them. Are the forests extensive f Name the chief. What 
gives a somewhat woody appearance to almost all parts ? 

Characterize the minerald. Name the chief . Is uie mineral wealth 
of Enf^land in the £. or W. f Give the line which bounds it on the 
JE. What valuable metal is found to the J?, of this line ? Why not 
worked P Chief coal-fields ? Quantity raised annually ? 

Where is iron found ? Copper f In what island was it once very 
abundant P Where is lead found ? Tin ? The value of the tin 
mines, as compared with those of other countries f Have they been 
long worked P Where is rock salt found f How else is salt obtained 
in the same neighbourhood P 

Where is black-lead found ? Its quality P Where is slate found ? 
Fuller's-earth f Is England rich in building stone ? The best ? 
How is the deficiency in stone compensated for ? Compared with 
other nations, the condition of England with regard to minerals f 

Of what race and language are the English ? — the Welsh, and in- 
habitants of Cornwall P — the inhabitants of the Isle of Man ? — of the 
Channel Islands ? Account for the fact that there are two distinct 
languages spoken in England. The present language of England ? 
By how many people is English now spoken ? In what parts ? 
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154. Diviaiona.— 52 Counties; 40 in England, 
and 12 in Wales. 

The term County was given to these di^bions becaose they wer^ 
governed by Counts, that is, Earla, They were also called Shire*, 
which means Diviaiona, from A. S. sciran, to cut or divide. The 
County Town is that in which the general business of the county i-s 
transacted, and the assizes held. Ic is one of the chief places fur 
polling at County Elections. 

For an explanation of the namei of many English towns, see the Anglo SajuMi 
list in AixBN and Cobnwjell's Sdiool Orammar. 

155. English Counties. County Towns. 

On the coast there are 20 counties, viz. : — 

Northumberland Newcastle,^ on tha Tyne 

Durham Durham, on the Wear 

Yorkshire York, on ihe Ouse 

Lincolnshire Lincoln, on the WUham 

Norfolk Norwich,* on the Wenaum 

Suffolk Ipswich,* on the Orwell 

Essex Chelmsford,^ on the Ch^lmer 

Kent Maidstone,^ on the Medway 

Sussex Lewes,^ on the Ouse 

Hampshire Sonthampton, on the Itchin 

Dorsetshire Dorchester, on the Frome 

Devonshire Exeter,^ on the Ex 

Cornwall liaunceston, on the Tamar ; Bodmin 

Somersetshire Taimton,* on the T(mt 

GloMi^tershire Gloucester, on the Severn 

Monmouthshire Monmouth, on the Wye 

Cheshire Chester, on the Dee 

Lancashire Lancaster, on the Lune 

Westmoreland Appleby, on the Eden 

Cumberland Carlisle,' on the Eden 

* Newcattie—trom a castle built by Robert, the eon of William the Conqueror. 
It was formerly called Monkchester, on account of its numerous monasteries. 

' Norwich^tTom N&rd, North, and toic, a dweUiruj, probably so named to dis- 
tinsruish it from SuU-bury, i. e., the South bury or town. 

3, /pnricA— formerly OyppentuH^h, ftom Gipping, a tributary of the Orwell, on 
which it stands, and teie, a dwelling. 

* Chehuford-ihB ford of the Chelmer, the river it stands on. 

^ Maidstone— ek contraction of Medway's town, it being on that nver. 

* Xetcef-.-from A. S. lenoes, pattures. 

* Exeter-foxsaerly Ezechester, firem Ex, the river on which it stands, and 
Hosier, a fortified place. 

8 Taunton— vrom Tone, the river it is upon, and ton, a town. 
» Carlisle— from caer, a fortified place, and luil, a contractioo of LuguvaUmt, 
the ^Roman name of the town. 
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Inland Counties 20. 

NottinghamsMre Nottingham, on the Tr&nJt 

Derbyshire Derby, on the Dfrwe'nJb 

Staffordshire Stafford, on the Sow 

Shropshire Shrewsbury, on the 8cv^ 

Herefordshire Hereford, on the Wye 

Worcestershire Worcester, on the Sevtm 

Warwickshire Warwick, on the Avm 

Leicestershire Leicester, on the Soar 

JRutlaudshire Oakham 

Northamptonshire Northampton, on the Nen 

r.m^f °^'?^ Huntingdon, on the GreaJt Ouse 

Cambridgeshire Cambridge, on fhe Cam 

^^^^''^^^''^ Hertford, on the Lea [Greai Oust 

S^tex "^^''^ T ^^?^^ ' Buckinghkm, on the 

miaaiesex London, on the Thames 

^^^. Ouildforf, on the }Fey ; Croydon 

^Jt^"^. Beading, on the KmZt ^ 

^^™^f® Salisbury, on the Avm 

EtyvMlogy of the Names of the Englieh Counties. 

I^orthamberlMid-fanrf North of the Humber. This county retains verv n^rlir 
the name of the A. S kingdcai. which extended from the HnX? to SS F^l 

^^if« "***""£**™ Com6, a valley. This comitv abounds in hills, and consequently 
m valleys. It was a part of the old British Mngdom of Cumbna. whichS£md5 
from the mouth of tfiTuiyd* to the S. of YorlShiie. on the W. »^™f thfiSnS 

Durham—from A. S. deor.a wOdcmmal, and ham. abode. It was also called 
JHinMm, from dun, a hill, and holm, an island; ike city being on ahilland 
almost surrounded by the river Wear. The Bishop now signs iSmoetf ^ke^. 

^w?JiSl^'*«L^.J*'??*x^^". ^''''.l? part of the river Ouse seems to have 
keen once called the Ure), and wie, a village. It is called in A.8. Surewick The 
old Boman name was Eboracum. The Archbishop still signs himself Ebor. 

We8teioreland--ftom A. 8.mor, a moor or heath The West moor land, i.e.. the 
land m the West aboimding m moors. 

^ ♦S^2f^"~i^*"'*?®'^j^'**'?£?^"^^ Xiancaster is from the Zune (the river the 
town stands on), and eastra or A.S. ceaster^ a fortified place. 

Cheshiire--i^formerly Chesterahi^. Chester ia only the altered form of ceaster, a 
fortified place. It received the name tram its strong fortifications, and the city 
now contains the ruins of mere Boman defences than any otiier town in England. 

Derbyshire-from dear, a wUd animal, and bv, a dwelling ,• the dwelling among 
wild animalB . Or a contraction of Der%oen!toy, the town being on the Derwent. 

Lmcolnshire--fh)m Brit tfvn, a kike or poofc and L. eolhnia,a colony. It was 
formerly ealledZindtim. from Uyn and Brit, dinas, a hill. The full name, Lin- 
dum Colozua, means the colony on the hill near fhe teater. The old part of 
Lincoln is high, and in flood-time the neighbourhood is covered with water. 

Butlandshire^from A. S. rude, red, and land. Some soil is of a reddish colour. 

Leicestershire— fhna Leir, the old name of the R. Soar, and eeauUr. 

Staffordshire— Apom A. S. staef, a staff or pole, vadford, trcmfaran, to go. It may 
mean the part of the river (a tributary of the Trent) iiliich could be gone over 
by means of stilts. This mode of going over a river was once not uncommon- 
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Wblbb OomrTiw. Couktt Towxs. 

Flint Flint, on th« E^tuory of the Dee 

Denbi^Aahira Denbi^A 

CAmarronahire Canuuryon, on the Menai SiraHa 

Angleaej Beaumaria, on the Ifenai Straitt 

Meri6nethahire Bala, Dolgelly 

Cwrdiganahire Cardigan, on the Teify 

Pembrakedbire Pembroke, on MUford JSavmi 

CarmArthenahirt Carmarthen, on the Ibtry 

Olamorganahire Cardiff^ on ihiB Taf 

MontgomerTahirs Montgomery 

Radnorahire Radnor, Preateign 

Brecknock^iire Brecknock, on ue ITth 

There ia gntA divernty in the aize and population of the Engliah 
oountiea. lorkahire haa an area of 6,000 aq. m., and Lincolnshire 
and DoYOnidiire above 2,600 ; while Rutland haa but 160 aq. m., and 
Middleaez only 281. So, too, in population, while Lancaahire haa 
near 2^ million inhabitanta, and Middleaez and Yorkahire abore twe 
milliona each, Rutland and Radnor haTO barely 26,000 each, and 
Weetmoreland and Angleaea 60,000. 

Torkahire, the laxgeet county in England, ia divided into three 
Bidingij via. : the North, Baat, and Weat Hiding ia probably a 
ooTTuption of trithmg, which meana a third pari. The oiTiaiona of 
Kent (larger than Hundreda) are called Lath€$ : thoae of Suaaex, Bapu, 
The number of pariahea in Kngland and Walea ia now about 12,000. 



BbroiMhire— • ooBtrMtloB of Shrewtbqryahira. Bhrnrsbiuy li from ▲. B. tarcibh, 
% «ArMb, and b¥rK a iMm. !•••• M« town amonfftt shrubs. 

HoniMwlaiitoe t ta m A. B. ksr*, an amisr, and f^rd, Lo., t^urs ths onnjr wml oiftr. 



WarwtokafalTO— Warwidi it mi AbbreTiatioB of Watrinffwi^t which mouu » f ortifl*d 
plaoe ; wering boing » bulwark, and wie a dwoUinf . Warwick GaiUo ii oao of 
the largosi and itrongcat in tho oonntrj. 

NorthainploiMhlra— fMm A B. Aom, an abed*, and ten, Unsn. It wai formerly 



caUod HamtoB off Hamplon, aa many plaooa ia Xnf land ar« itilL Sach placoi 
were originallj named merely Aom, oat as ^baf increaead in nwtt the term Um 
was affixed to them. Tbie town was called i^TortAampton, to diatinguith it firom 
another flooriahing hampUm which was called AmlAampton. 

Bedfotdehi r e f a m oriy Bodicanfordahira. Bedloanfoid la bom A. B. bsdieia^ to 
fartifp, tad/ard. It means Oufmrd mar ihsfcrtrsss. 

BmitiBfdoiislilM--mean8 the hnntor'B hill, from humt, and A. B. dun, a hill. 
OaBifairidg«shire-4rom tho bridgt over tho Cam, on which river tne town itaiuto. 
Ratfidk— iftfrM, and A. B./W«, people. Bnffolk— A. 8. Sutk, South, and/oM. 
Bsiex— ftom Bast, and Bsaxs, Ssucont. 
MiddlMox— tha Middle Bazons, being betwaaa the E., B^ and W. Baxons. 

Bertford— from A. B. hsart, a sUw, and /erd. The arms of the town are a stat 
la the water. Oxford— the lord of oxen. 

B««klngham— from A. B. boe, a beu-h tres, and ham^ a dtselUnff ; a residence ameof 
tha b eeeh tvsea. Beechee were hne and numerous in the neighbourhood. 

CHonoee t e r pe rh ^^ from British glow, splmdid or strong, and ssmsUr. 

(Voimwall— from British eemjfw (pr. hemoo), a horn, and A. 8. iealH, M^ff^ 
The fliit part of t)io nain^ was given by the Brit^nii from its Jutting out intq 
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Hie counties were further divided into Bondreda, whioh, however, 
were called Wapentake! in Torkshire and Linoolnahira ; and Warda 
in the four northern oountiei.' 

Besides the 62 counties, many important towns haye the pririleget 
of counties, and are in fact called Counties Corporate, or counties in 
theimaelyes. These try their own criminals and transact all their 
afiairs by their own officers, without any inteiferenoe of the sheriff 
or other official of the county in which tneir town is situated. 

The following cities and towns in England are comities in them- 
aeWes: — London, Bristol, Canterbury, Cnester, Exeter, Qlouoester, 
Kingston-on-Hull, Lichfield, Lincoln, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Poole, Southampton, Worceater, York ; and in Wales, 
Carmarthen, HaveifordwesL 

In Anglo-Saxon times each coimty was governed by an ealdorman 
or alderman. At present the two chief officers are the lord lieutenant 
and the sheriff. Matters relating to the militia of the county are in 
the hands of the lord lieutenant, who also, as being nttUt rotuhrunii 
or keeper of the rolls, has charge of its archires or records. To the 
sheriff is committed the civil admimstration of the county. 

1 Thus Middletez oonalitf of th* liz hnndreoi of Edmonton, E]ihon«{|Goi«, 
laleworth, OMuktone, and Spolthomo; and LnncMhiro of uz,— >WMt D^rby. 
Salford, Lon»d«l«, LeyUmd, BUckbum. AmoundorDew. Each hondrod had iU 
own court, called the Hundred Court, at which the ipblic businen wae transacted. 
But the hundreds are now little regarded, a division <rf the counties into Poor 
Law Unions or Begistration Districts being of greater iaportsoioa. 



the sea in the shape of s horn ; the latter by the flaioiui, beeaaae it eontiniied 
to be inhabited hj the Britons, who wn/artitmtn to them. The whot^ aamc 
means Cornish D'oief, ot/oreitm land. 

Hampshire— a contraction of Hamptonshlre, i «., the shixe of Hampton, the oil 

name for Southampton.— <8ee above.) 

WUtshiro-Hk contraction of WUUmiMrt. Wilton is a town on the ITIiy. 

Berkshire— a contraction of 6ar«-oaA-Mir«, so called because meetings were held 
at a bare or polled oak which was in Windsor Forest. 

Surrey— from SuUk, South, and «a, land near leaUrt so called from being Soutc 
of the Thames. Some think the last part of the word is from rietit a kingdom 
in which case it would mean the southern kingdom. 

K^nt— from a Celtic word meaning pn)^ec(to», from its Jutting oat into the sb*. 

Sussex— from Sutht South ; and Seaxe^ Sikzona. 

The etymology of the following names is uicertal& >- 

Kottinghimshire— formerly SnoUnga-ham, from kam, a homa, and possibly »n»- 
UnfiOt caves, which are numerous, under and near the town, excavations haTinf 
been made for Tahous purposes. It may be remembered, that the murderers 
of Mortimer, Isabella's paramour, entered the castle by a subterranean passage. 

Woroestenhire— the etymology ts very uncertain. It was formerly called Wipra 
etaaUr. which laaT be connected with A. 8. wig, war .- if so. it would mean war 
dtp i but thu is very doubtful, for no reason can be assigned for such a name. 

Somerss^ ' Devon— etymology unknown* 

Dorsetshire— a contrastion of Dorcheetershlre, the etymology unknown. 

The names of several of the U)unties are often contracted : thus Uampabm 
becomes Hants : Nottinghamshire, Notts ; Huntingdonshire, Hunts : BedforO- 
•fa ire. Beds : H ertfordsnire, Ueru ; Buckinghamshire, Bucks : Berkshire, Berks; 
Osfcrdshtfe. Oaoc . Wiltshire, WilU : Shropshire is aUn aikiled Salop. 
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156. Agriculture. — In a flcurishing condition. 
The ob^ctB of cultivation almost entirely those 
which furnish food for man or for animals ; ' such aa 
the different kinda of com (wheat, barley, rye, oats), 
grass (both natural and artificial'), the potato, 
turnip, and other roots ; pulse.' 

Domestic ArmruiU very superior. 

167. JTheat ui cultayated chiefly in the S, counties; oatt in tii« 
north and fenn^ districts ; barley in the north, centre, and mountainous 
re^ons. iye is little cultiTated. The apple tree, for cider, is grown 
chiefly in Herefordshire, Devon, and the intervening oountiris. 
Pasture most abounds in the west. Sopi are grown eztensiyely in 
Kent, especially near Maidstone and Canterbury,, and the beet also at 
Famham, in Surrey. About half England is pasture ; above one-third 
is arable ;* and one-sixth, water, forests, wastes, roads, buildings,* &c 

Steam is now used in fanning operations, aa in the steam plough, 
the steam threshing-machine, azid other agricultural implementa. 

168. The Domestic Animals are the flnest in the world. The 
Sorse and Cattle are especially excellent, and on this account are in 
great request in the various countries of Europe, the Durham breed 
of oxen in particular ; and even the Sheep, if we talro into account 
the value of the carcass, as weU as the quality of the wool, is superior 
to any. The two chief breeds are the JHsM&yf or new Leicester, 
witii a large carcass, and great length and weight of wool ; and the 
South Down, a short- woolled but hardy breed, that can be reared on 
spare pasture, and is much in repute for the excellence of its flesh. 
Great numbers of a smaller but valuable kind of sheep are reared on 
the Welsh mountains, and other hill ranges throughout England. 



1 B> thii it meant, thftt no lufa portloi^ of tho loll It engafed in m caltiTfttion 
lik* to»t of th« Tine, in France ; the flax, in Holland, Ireland, Ac As exception! 
are the barley grown for making malt^ and the apple, for cider. 

3 Not the natural tart but giaM wnich has been sown bj man. Many of what 
tre called artificial graatet are not, botanically, graHee at all, aa clover, lucerne, 
fee. But they are naed aa fodder, and made into hay, and ao are named ffrau. 

9 Peaa and beana are called pulu, 

* Land plooghed, from the root, aro, I plauffh. 

* The exact aiatiibntion in awe^ aooording to Mr. GooImh, la given below, but 
the number of acrea now vndar enlti?atiion ia greater than la ahown In thia taMe. 



England 

Wale* . 
Bcotiand 
Iila&di . 



Anbleaod 
Qardena. 


Meadowi, 
Paaturea, 
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159. Manufactures, — More numerous and im- 
portant than those of any other country. Cotton, 
Woollen, Iron, Silk, Leather, Earthenware. 

The Cotton Manufacture is carried on on the 
Lancashire and Cheshire coal-fields, steam being 
employed in almost every process. Chief towns — 
^lanchester, Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, Wigan, 
Ijury, Oldham, Burnley, Eochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Stockport. 

160. The growth of this manufacture is astonishing. In the 
middle of the last century, the raw cotton imported yearly was only 
4 miJlion pounds ; now it is above 1,300 millions. The increase is 
owin^ to the invention and perfection of the steam engine. The 
locality in which it is carried on is determined by the abundance 
of coaJ, and convenient position with regard to the countries from 
which the raw material is obtained. 

161. Before the introduction of the cotton manufacture, there 
were no towns of importance in 8. Lancashire, but Manchester and 
Liverpool ; and Manchester (including Salford) did not contain 
30,000 inhabitants, — and now it has above 500,000. 

162. The Woollen Manufacture is carried on on 
the Yorkshire coal-Held, in the West Biding of York- 
shire ; and in Wilts, Gloucestershire, and Somerset- 
shire. Chief towns for the manufacture of broad- 
cloth, — Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, in 
Yorkshire; Trowbridge, Bradford, Frome, StrouJ, 
in the W. of England. 

163. Of our important manufactures, woollen is the oldest. It 
has been for 500 yeirs gradually increasing. The finer cloths are 
from tha West of England, and are so called. 

164. Notwithstanding the immense quaniily of wool produced at 
home, more than 4OJ,0J0,OJO lbs. are imported, of which above a 
h'i,lf is got from our Australian colonies ; the rest chiefly from the 
British Possessions in the E. Indies and 8. Africa, and from 
Germany. Bat above half this is re-ezported. 

165. Flannels are made at Bochdale and Halifax ; and at Newtown and 
Welshpool, in Wales. Jilankets, at Witney, in Oxen, and at Dewsbury, iu 
Yorkshire. Worsttd was formerly spun largply at Worsted, in Norfolk, 
but now the most is made at Bradford, in Yorkshire. At Dewsbury are 
Skodd}/ mills f in which old woollen rags are torn to pieces, re-spun, and re- 
woven into doth. Mixed goods, composed of worsted and silk,— as bom- 
bazine and poplins,— are made at Norwich. The chief carpets manufactories 
are at Kidderminster (Worcestershire) and Halifax. 

The Textile Fabrics together (of cotton, wool, silk, mixed, and hosiery) 
employ more than one million work-people, of whom near two-thirds ar« 
females. 
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166. The manufacture ot Iron is carried on, more 
or less, on all the great coal-fields of the kingdom.' 
But more than one-third is smelted on the South 
Wales coal-field ; principal town, Merthyr Tydvil : 
nearly another third on that of S. Staflfordshire ; 
principal towns, — Wednesbury, Bilston, Dudley, and 
West Bromwich : the rest chieSy on the Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire coal-field ; principal town, Eother- 
ham : the Durham coal-field, the Shropshire coal- 
field ; the Ulverston district in iV. Lancashire ; and 
the Cleveland district in the iV. Eiding of Yorkshire. 
About 5,000,000 tons are produced every year.^ 

Hardware,^ — Sheffield, Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, Dudley, and Bilston. 

Cutlery and Tools, — Sheffield and Birmingham. 
Machinery. — Soho (a part of Birmingham). 
Nails. — Dudley and neighbourhood. 

167. Silh'Weaving^ is carried on at Macclesfield, 
Manchester, and Coventry. Coventry is specially 
engaged in making ribbons. 

168. The Silk mannfactnTe had, exceptionally, its seat away from 
the coal districts ; but owing^ to the use of steam machinery in silk 
spinning^, as at Derby, and even in the weaving of common silks by 
means of the power-loom, it is now rapidly making its way to the 
town«) rn the north-western coal-fields. Hence the decline of Snd- 
bnry, and other towns in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, in which hand- 
loom silk-weaving was once, what it is not now, a very important 
employment. TMs trade haa now nearly left the E, of London too. 

1 It was formerly made in the most woody comities, and more was pro-' 
ducod in Kent and Sussex than in other parts. But since it has been found 
tliat as great heat can be obtained from coke as from charcoal, it is almost 
confined to the coal-field districts, the expense of coal being so much less than 
wood. 

'i This is called pig-iron, and is sold in this state to be re>melted for cast iron 
goods, or to be heated, in order to be rolled or beaten, for making sheet-iron, 
bars, bolts, nails, &c. The above is the produce of the United Kmgdom, not 
of England only. 

3 Hardware is the name given to heavy iron goods in general. 

4 A large proportion of the inhabitants of Spltalfields and Bethnal Green 
were engaged in weaving. They were tiie descendants of French refugees, 
who left Irance on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, being no longer 
allowed their freedom of worship as Protestants. This influx of skilful 
artisans gave the first impulse to our silk trade. It was through the persecu- 
tion of Uie Flemish by the Spaniards, under the Duke of Alva, that our 
woollen manufacture was much improved and increased ; these Flemish 
settled in Norfolk. 
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1G9. Tanning and Currying are chiefly carried 
on at Bermondsey, in Southwark. The manufacture 
of Boots and Shoes employs many thousands of the 
inhabitants of Northamptonshire and Staffordshire, 
fhe chief towns are, Northampton, Wellingborough, 
Kettering, Stafford, as well as Norwich and Leicester. 

170. Earthenware is made on the N, Staffordshire 
coal-field, in a number of towns and villages called 
the Potteries. Burslem is about the centre. Very 
superior China is made at Worcester. 

171. The finer sort, called Porcelain or China, is composed chiefly 
of flint, and a fine clay hrought from Cornwall and Devon. 

1 72. Besides these may be named the manufactures 
of Glass, Time-pieces, Jewellery, Lace, Hosiery, 
Straw-plaiting, Soap, and Candles. 

173. Time-pieces (watches and clocks) are made chiefly at Clerken- 
well (in the N. of London), and at Coventry. 

Jewellery, at Birmingham and London. 

Lace, throughout the midland counties, but especially at Notting- 
ham ; and Honiton lace in Devonshire. 

Hosiery, in the towns o^ Leicestershire : — Leicester, Loughborough, 
Hinckley ; and also at Nottingham. 

Straw'plaiting employs many thousand females in Herts and Beds. 

Soap and Candles, of which the amount and consumption are im- 
mense, are chiefly, thouj<h by no means entirely, made in London. 

174. The principal places engaged in Ship-building are London, 

Liverpool, Sunderland, Tynemouth, South Shields, and Hull. 

175. Linen, and the distillery of spirits, have never been pre-emi- 
nently EDglish productions. Very much more of both of these is 
produced in the sister kingdoms, Ireland and Scotland. But beer is 
made in such quantities at the vast Breweries as to supply the enor- 

moiis demand at home, and to export the large surplus to most 
other countries. The Linen manufacture has, however, increased of 
late, beinor carried on chiefly at Barnsley, Halifax, and Leeds. 

176. It will be seen that most of the great manufactures are car 
lied on upon or near the coal-fields, and these are chiefly in the N. 

and N,W, of England. This accounts for the vast increase of 
manufacturing; towns and population in the N. and N.W., as Man- 
chester and the neighbouring towns ; and the stationary or retrograde 
condition of those in the E, (168). It is to the inexhaustible quan- 
tities of coal and iron, and the proximity of these minerals (layers 
of iron and coal overlying each other in thA rame mine), that 
England is cbiefly indebted for its vast superiority a.^ a manufactu- 
ring nation. 
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177. Commerce, — Most extensive, with almost 
every country. 

178. Imports, — Eaw cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, 
silk ; tallow, hides, corn, flour, and other provisions, 
rice, raw sugar, tea, cofifee, wine ; timber, oil, indigo, 
madder, tobacco, guano, and saltpetre ; silk goods. 

The yalae of the com and flonr imported exceeds jB60,000,000, and 
is of nearly the same amount as that of the cotton g^odH eTsported ; 
the raw cotton is rather more than half as great, and wool and sngar 
each one-third. 

179. Abticles. Whence obtained. 

Corn and Flour United States, Bossia, France, Prussia, 

Dannbian States, California. 
Cotton United States, E, Indies, Egypt, Brazil. 

Wool Australia, East Indies, Cape Colony, 

Bnssia, Germany. 
Sugar W. Indies, Mauritius, Brazil, E. Indie<9. 

Timber and Wood British America, Sweden, Norway, 

Bussia, Prussia. 
Tea China, India. 

Coffee East Indies (chiefly Ceylon), Brazil, 

West Indies. 
Flax Bussia, Holland. 

Hemp Bussia. 

Ju£e(a substitute for hemp) British India. 
jilh China, Egypt, East Indies, France. 

Tallow Bussia, tfmted States, Uruguay. 

Hides British India, Uruguay, Brazil, La Plata. 

Wine Spain, Portugal, France. 

Indigo East Indies, Central America. 

Madder France, Turkey, Holland. 

Silk Goods France. 

Ooldj chiefly from Australia, California, and British Columbia, \n 
imported to the amount of more than ^20,000,000 annually ; and 
silver, chiefly from Mexico, to above £10,000,000. 

Of Provisions of various kinds the quautitv imported annually 
is prodigious, and ever increasing, coming chiefly from the United 
States, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and France. Besides \ million 
of homed cattle (oxen, cows, calves), and near a miUion sheep, and 
not a little fresh meat* there are imported yearly 450 miUion lbs. 
of hacon, hams^ &o. ; wheat and flour, to the amount of about 
^60,000,000. Of butter we receive (Holland and N. Germany) above 
200 mi Hdu lbs., value ,£10,000,003 ; of tea, 2 W million Jbs., value 
,£12,000,000; whUe of sugar, the amount is considerably above 
2,000 million lbs., of which about one-fifth is refined, i.e., loaf, or 
sugar-candy. Even of eggs we obtain {N. Fiance, and all the 
countries on the 8. coast of the North Sea) about 800 millions ; 
worth near 3 millions sterling. 
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180. Uxporta. — Cotton, woollen, and linen' goods 
and yam ; iron,* hardware, cutlery, brass, copper, 
linware ; machinery ; coalV leather, apparel and 
baberdasheiy ; earthenware. 

Aniiual Value, not including Bullion & Specie* — 
Imports, £380,000,000 ; Exports,' £250,000,000. 

The Tatiotui insniifBj^tQreB of cotton (1) ore in valne about one- 
third of all the exports of Brituh production ; those of wool (2) 
and iron (3) one-tevih. 

181. AbTICLIS. WKEBI 8INT TO. 

f Cotton good* India, Tnrke?, China, Bmiil, the United 

li Stat«B, and eJmoBt averjirheie. 

( Thread and Ynm Oennanv, India. Italj, Tnrker. 

( Woollm goodt United States, Oermany, Fiaooe, Australia, 

3 i Holland, CIuDa 

(.WoT$tedaad Tarn Oetman;, Holland, Fnnoe. 

C Iron mad Steel Franca, United States, India, Holland, 

" British JV. America, Australia. 



TJ. StoteB, West Indies, Germanr, France, 
t Tarn Franoe, QernuuiT, Holland. [Bradl. 



6 Machiaery West Indies, Ini^, France, BoBsia, Spain. 

Copper and Brow India, France, Italy. 

Apparel Australia, and other Britiah ColonieB. 

&rthenaare United States, Australia, Brazil. 

Laatker & Baddlery AuBtralia (4 million pairs of boots and Bboes 

in 1862), British W. Indies, and British 

Coloniea generally. 

182. The following are the principcd countries with which our 

trade is corned on, artansed m the order of the extent of snoli 

trade !— The United States, Franco, East Indies, Germany, Australia, 

Netherlands, Kossia, Belgium, Spain, Tnrhey, inelndui^ Egypt ; 

China, Brazil, Britiah North America, British Weat IndieB.e- Italy, 

ForeiKn Weat Indies, Portngal, Pern, and the States of La Plata. 

About one-fonrth of the cominerce of England is now carried on 

with its own colonies and dependencies. 



I, diied flib, lud. diugi and 
npoH< i> lh« BTsrage for IhrM 
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183. The commerce of England is far greater than that of any 
other coimtry, either ancient or modern. * 

The natural advantages which England possesses for commerce are 
(1) its manufacturing superiority ^ in consequence of which it can 
undersell other nations in mof«t articles. (2) Its insular position^ 
which gives it many ports, great extent of coast, and as no part is 
very distant from the sea, diminishes the expense of carriage, both 
inwards and outwards. (3) Its position is nearly the centre of the 
hemisphere of land.% (4) Its elimate, which is neither so warm as to 
destroy the energy of its inhahitants, nor so cold as to prevent vessels 
entering its ports at all seasons of the year. 

Other advantages are the security of property, owing to the excel- 
lence of the British Constitution ; freedom from war with a foreign 
power on our oum land for several centuries, and, with one exception, 
also from civil war ; the accumulation of capital, so that any pro- 
mising enterprise is imdertaken, as a means of employing it. 

184. Principal Ports, — London, on the Thames; 
Liverpool, on the Mersey; Bristol,on theAvon; Hull, 
on the Humber; Newcastle, on the Tyne ; Plymouth, 
on Plymouth Sound; Sunderland, on the Wear; 
Whitehaven, on the Irish Sea ; Yarmouth, on the 
North Sea ; Southampton, on Southampton Water ; 
Gloucester, on the Severn ; Hartlepool, on the North 
Sea; Swansea, on Swansea Bay; Cardiff, on the Taff. 

185. The trade of Londons extends to nearl^r every region of the 
world, and especially to the ports of Europe, Cluna, and the Colonies. 
Liverpool and Bristol trade chiefly to i^merica, the W. Indies, and 
the Colonies ; Hull, Newcastle, Plymouth, Sunderland, and Yarmouth, 
chiefly to the countries around the Baltic and the Mediterranean, to 
the foreign W, Indies, and 8. America. Newcastle, Sunderland, Haille- 
pool, Cardiff, and Whitehaven are engaged in the coal trade ; the three 
first supply London and the east coast ; Whitehaven sends to Ireland, 
and Cardiff and Newcastle export largely to foreign countries. 

186. The numher of British vessels in the foreign and coasting 
trade, exclusive of those merely in rivers, is ahove 20,000, with a 
burden of ahove 6, 000,000 tons, and employing about 200,000 sailors. 

1 The chief commercial nations have been, in ancient times, Tyre, and its colony, 
Carthage. In the Middle Ages, Alexandria, Venice, Oenoa|and the Hanseatio 
League, consisting of the chief trading towns of the North of JBorope, as Antwerp, 
Hamburgh, Novogorod. In modem times, Portugal, Holland, England. 

' Adjust a globe to the horizon of London, and it will be seen that nearly all the 
land is above the horison ; in other words, nearly all the inhabitants of the world 
are less than 00 d^reee from London. If the globs be then adjusted to the horisun 
of New Zealand, which is our Antipode, it will be seen that almost all above the 
horison is sea. Other circumstances being the same, this would always give Eng- 
land great advantages over New Zealand ; for while the latter must go thousands of 
miles before it can reach any customers, ouxt lie around ns at a moderate distaooe. 
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187. Fisheries, — On the coast : — herring, cod, 
pilchards. In distant seas : — ^whale and cod. 

The herring is caught chiefly on the JE. coast, Yarmonth and 
Lowestoft being the towns most engaged in it. Bnt they abound 
in the season in i^e Lrish Sea, and are caught largely around the 
coasts of the Isle of Man. 

Cod is taken mostly off the coast of Yorkshire. Pilchards are 
caught onlv on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, Penzance being 
the chief fishing-port, employing in the season about 1,000 boats, 
and 3,500 men, besides 5,000 persons ashore. About 30,000 hogs- 
heads are exported, moslJy to the Mediterranean. 

The whale fishery, far less important than formerly, is pursued in 
Davis' Straits, on the coast of Greenland, in the South Seas and 
Antarctic Ocean. But few English vessels are now engaged in this 
fishery. Cod is caught in countless numbers off (868) the coasts of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and the British provinces 8. of Labrador. 
This is by far the most important fishery in the world. It is carried 
on most energetically by toe French and Americans, as well as by 
the English and the Colonists. 

188. Internal Communication. — Superior to that 
of any other country ; by Eoads, Canals, Eailways. 

The Turnpike Boads, whose united length is 24,000 miles, are for 
the most part level and in good condition ; owing to which, and the 
excellence of our horses, travelling is quicker ana easier in England 
than elsewhere. The united length of l^e cross roads is about 
100,000 miles, so that both together amount to a distance almost 
sufficient to go five times round the earth at the Equator. 

189. But Bailways are now fast superseding common roads. The 
cost of the finished lines, to the end of 1878, was near ^6700,000,000. 
Their length is above 17,000 miles ; of which above 12,000 miles 
are in England, near 8,000 in Scotland, and above 2,000 in Ireland. 
There are above 100,000 miles of Telegraph wires. 

190 . England is intersected in every direction by CanaU, so that, 
except in the extreme north, there is no place so much as 16 miles 
distant from water communication. Holland alone surpasses it. 

The principal canals are the I^ncaster canal, from Kendal to 
Wigan ; the Leeds and Liverpool canal ; tiie Bridffewater canal ; the 
Grand Trunk, called also tiie Trent and Mersey ; the Coventry canal ; 
the Oxford canal ; the EUesmere and Chester ; the Grand Junction ; 
the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction. By these and other canals 
all the principal rivers are united. The length of the various canals, 
not reckoning those less than five miles, is about 2,600 miles. 

191. Bivers have also been rendered navigable by artificial means, 
to the united extent of near 2,000 mUes above what they would have 
been in their natural state. So that there are about 4,500 miles of 
water conmiunication, in whole or in part formed artificially. 

192. The completeness of the internal communication of England 
is seen in the fact that commodities of aJl kinds fetch nearly the 
same price in all parts of the country ; in those in which such com- 
modities are produced, and in those the most remote. 
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193. Population. — 22 millions ; ^ 391 to sq. m. 

Since 1801 the population is more than doubled, in spite of emigration. The 
population per square mile of Middlesex, the county of the capital, is almost 
8,000; and ^t ef^the great manufacturing county, Luicashir^ near 2.000 ; while 
in mountainous Westmoreland it is not more than 80, and in Sadnocsnire hardly- 
even 60. 

Aather more than half the population live in the 781 towns of more than 1,000 
inhabitants each, and consequently just less than a half. live in villages and the 
open country. 

The population is increasing fastest in the metropolis, in the seaports, in towns 
engaged m the manu&cture of cotton, stockings, shoes, straw-plait, and hardware, 
and m the watering-places on the coast. 

194. Army.— Ahove 200,000.^ 195. Navy. — 
Greatly superior to that of any other country. 
Above 60 Ironclads ; much the greater number 
still of wood. From 1 to 131 guns : 60,000 men.^ 

The bravery and efficiency of the English Army have been displayed in the 

idr 




Among its remarkable victories are La Hogue, St. 
Vincent, Gamperdown, Kile, (Copenhagen, and Trafetlgar. 

196. Naval Ports. — Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
including Devonport, on the Channel ; Chatham, 
on the Medway, — ^principal station of the fleet in 
ordinary ; Sheerness, Woolwich, on the Thames ; 
Pembroke Dock, on Milford Haven. 

Portsmouth, Chatham, and Plymouth are strongly fortified. 

197. Revenwe— Ahove de80.000,000.* Debt, near 
.£^800,000,000. 

1 England, 21,487,688 inhab. ; 481 to sq. m. ; Wales, 166 to sq. m . Including 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, as well as English soldiers serving 
abroad when the Census was taken, the pop. of Englandis about 21| millions. 

3 This includes the British Porues—aboutTCOOQ— serving in India ; it does 
not include the Militia, near 120,000 men ; the Yeomanry Cavalry, about 
15,000 ; the Volunteers, near 260,000 ; the Beserve and Pensioners, near 
60,000 ; nor the Sepoys, the native part of the British army in India. These 
auxiliary troops, to^^tker with the regular army, amount to above 700,000 
men. These numbers, for England and foreign countries, are for the peace 
establishment (see p. 104). 

8 That is sailors and marines ; it is near 100,000 men including naval 
volunteers and reserve. The number of men employed in our navy during 
the victories of Nelson, including marines, was little less than 200,000. 

The principal Stations of the Navy away from our own shores may be learnt 
from the names given to portions of the fleet on active service. Thus we have 
the Channel fleet, the Mediterranean fleet, the iV. American and If eft Indian 
fleet, the squadron of the OouUtr^ut of America^ the Ecut India and China 
fleet, the Atatralian fleet, the Pacific fleet, the Wett African and Cape fleet. 

4 This is the gross amount, and includes the revenue of Scotland and 
Ireland. It does not include that of India, with which the revenue is 
£130,000,000. In addition to the National Bevenue is that for Local purposes. 
as Bates for the Poor, Police* Education, Highways, Lighthouses, Ac. These 
amount to about 35 millions in Engkmd, 3 millions in Scotland, and 5 
millions in Ireland. The taxation for National and Local purposes exceeds 

'X) millions, and amounts to above £3 per head. The yearly inteiest of the 
tional Debt ia about 28 millions. 
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198. Oovemment — ^A Limited Monarchy, con- 
eisting of King,^ Lords, and Commons. 

199. The Idngly office ia hereditary. The Home of Lordi if 
eomposed of the peers of England (about 400) of hereditary rank; 
16 of Scotland, chosen every parliament by &e Scotch peers; 28 of 
Ireland, chosen for life by the Irish peers ; and 26 English bishops. 

200. The House of Commons consists oi 658 members, eleoted 
by the people; 493 for England, 60 for Scotland, and 106 for Ireland. 

201. In the IiBOiblatubb,* the three powers (Kin^, Lords, and 
Commons) are professedly equal, tJie consent of all being necessary 
to any alteration in the laws. But it is long since a sovereiga 
refused his consent to a bill sanctioned by the Lords and Commons. 

202. Besides their Joint legislatiTe capacity, each of the three 
estates has peculiar functions of its own. The toverei^n is the sole 
BXBCTTnTB powcr, appointing directlT or indirectly all the members 
of the administration, tibe officers of the army and nayy, ambassadors, 
bishops, judges,^ fto. ; treats with foreign nations, makes peace and 
war, and can dusolre or prorogue Parliament at pleasure. 

The improper exerdto of such great powers is checked by the 
dependence of the sovereign upon rarUament for supplies, and the 
reqx)n8ibUity of ministerSyS who are liable to impeachment for any 
unconstitutional acta. It is a constitutional dogma, "l&e King can 
do no wrong," because he acts only through his responsible ministers. 

203. The Souse of Lord* is the highest judicial* coubt ; appeals 
are made to it from tne lower courts u^ivil), and ita decision is finid. 

204. The Ho%ue of Oommons has the control of the financbs; no 
tax can be laid on, and no grant of money made, but by its consent. 
All money bills originate m this house; the Lords cannot modify 
khj of the provisions, but must accept or reject such bill as a whole. 
It is this conmiand of the public purse ^nidch makes the House of 
Commons so influential; the Crown has nominally tiiie power of 
making war, yet, as war cannot be carried on without money, no war 
can, in fact, be entered upon of which this house disapproTes. 

The British Constitution has been the growth of ages, and is 
the model on which most modem constitutional goyemments have 
Seen formed. No other form of govemmennhaa ao well aecured the 
bleaainga of liberty and aecurity to thoae liying under its sway. 

1 *' King" is constitationallv applied to the soTerelm, whether male or fenuJa 
a 366 are returned by the large towna. 9 by the UniverBities (Oxford, Gam- 
bridge, Dablin, London, and ^e Scotch tJnivenitiee^ and 2B3 by the coontiea. 
The Electora for Towns are (1) Honaeholdera : (2) Lodgers paying £10 yearly ;— 
for Countiei (1) Freeholders ; (2) Owners of land or houses worth £5 yearly ; (3) 
Tenants paying £12 yearly. 

' The legislature (lex, legii, a law) has the power of making, annulling, or 

altering lawa The executive lexsequar, to do or perform) administers the laws. 

* The judges are appointedn)r{(fc, to secure their impartiality. ' 

' The principal ministers who decide on the measures of the Ghovemment form 

what is called the Cabinet. The chief minister, who always holds the office of 

First Lord of the Treasury, is called the Premier or Prime Minister. 

One in which trials take place, KDdjwigments are pronounced. Judex, a judpe. 
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205. Religion. — That establisLed is Protestant 
Episcopacy,* but other religious are tolerated. 

Tbe Soreraun and U>a Lord ChaBcellor mint bg Froteatanti ; but 
atheriniblia offioM on open to alt, whatever their religious opiniona. 
Tha Diuentan are s uamenaa and |iowerritl bod j. The mccipal 
donominationi an 'Wealejan Hethoduts, Independents, ari Baptista. 

206. Thera are two nrebbishopi, thoee of Canterbury and York ; 
and 31 biihoprica. TiitPrimnefofCattieriurj/cotiagtaoaziHacat*, 
■viz., Canterbmy, London, Winchester, Ely, lincoln, Bocheeter, 
lichfleld and Corentry, Hereford, Worceater, Batb and Wells, Balir- 
biiry, Exeter, CUcheeter, Norwioh, Qloncester and Briitol, Oiford, 
Patarboroagh, Tmro, and St. Albana, in England, with Bangor, 
Llandaff, St. Asaph, and St. Da-rid'a in Wales. The Pnwtnee e/ 
TorkcoaaMBi>t8Dioeeia,nz., York, Manchester, Carlisle, Chester, 
Durham, Ripnn, Lirerpool, Sodor and Han.i All tlie above towns 
conttia tbe cathedral of the diocese, and are called Oitia. 

2(37. Edibcation. — Somewhat deficient, but rapidly 
improving, 

208. Popular education has not,till lately, reiteiTed the attention 
wbich it deaerres. It was largely promoted by great volnntarf 
School Societies, the National, the Sritish and Foreign, and the 
denominational bodies. But now libenl granta are mode annuBlly 
by Parliament, and heavy rales b^ the School Boarda to insure the 
education of every child. A section of the Privy Council, called tha 

" Committee of Council on Education," ia char^Ed with the right 
ippiDpriation of (he grants, and promotee, by periodical inspeclion, 
ue general efficiency of the achoola and the baining college. 

Pniiwrffiiiea, 4; viz., Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
and Loudon. 

209. England ean boost of some of the most iUnatiioua names of 
modem times. In poetry, Cbaocer,! Bhahspeare, and Milton ; in 
science, Newton and Bacon ; in literature^ Addiaon and Jobiuon ; in 
practioal acience, Brindley, Arkwiight, and Watt 
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210. Colonies and Foreign Possessions, — About 
50; more extensive and important than those of 
any other country. 

Europe. 
Gibraltar (557). Malta (511). Heligoland (639). 

Asia, 
India, or Hindostan (761). Penang and Wellesley 
Ceylon (771*). [(772). Province (772). 
W, part of Further India Singapore (775*). 
Malacca (772). Hong-kong (783*) 

Cyprus Aden (740). Perim. 

Africa. 
Cape of Good Hope (846). Sierra Leone (839) 
Natal (847). Gambia (839). 

Mauritius (801). Gold Coast, Lagos (839). 

Ascension . St. Helena (801). 

North ATnerica. 

Canada (876—886). British Columbia. 

New Brunswick. Vancouver Island. 

Nova Scotia and Cape Hudson Bay Company's 

Breton. Territory. 

Prince Edward Island. British Honduras (918). 

Newfoundland. The Bermudas (976). 

South ATnerica, 

British Guiana (968). Falkland Island (959*). 

West Indies. 
Jamaica. Barbados. 

Trinidad. Grenada. 

The Bah&mas, and other small islands (969 — 975). 

Oceania. 
Australia, including New Van Diemen's Land. 
South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand (1003). 
Queensland, S, Aus- Labuan (1011), 
tralia, W. Australia Feejee Isles. 
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211. Great part of the country, now the United States, "v^^ls 
colonized by the Eoglish, and subject to England till 1783. The 
annual expenditure of the mother country on account of the colonies 
was about £3,000,000, but is now not £2,000,000, which is spent 
chiefly on important military positions like Malta and Gibraltar. 

In all, there are 50 colonie8,arranged for administrative purpose's 
in 40 groups, and Cyprus is in this sense European. In India 
there are seyeral separate states or governments. 

The in'owth of our Colonial Empire has gone on from the time of 
Henry YII. (Newfoundland discovered in 1497) to the present time. 

212. Miscellaneous Observations. — Owing to the entire separation 
of England from other countries, its inhabitants are characterized by 
strong national features. They are brave, enterprising, and indus- 
trious, and remarkably attached to liberty and home, out reserved 
and proud to strangers. Great national works are here accomplished 
by private enterprise, either of individuals or companies, which else- 
where are done by the government, e.g.^ oanals, railways, and docks. 

From the vast superiority of England in manufactures and com- 
merce, it is incomparably the richest country in the world ; notwith- 
standing which, a frightfal amount of poverty exists. About a 
million of its inhabitants receive constant or occasional relief as 
paupers ; and it is calculated that, in London alone, more than 
20,000 people rise every morning without knowing how the food for 
the day is to be obtained. To meet this distress, about £6,000,000 
is raised compulsorily every year for the support of paupers, and vast 
sums are voluntarily subscribed towards numerous charitable institu- 
tions spread over the country. About 300,000 persons emigrate an- 
nually, proceeding principally to the United States, Australia, and 
Canada. In 1852, Uie number was at the rate of above 1,000 perday. 
In f^e ten years, 1861-70, two and a quarter million of emigrants 
left the ports of the United Kingdom ; but the rate is now less. 

In the United Kingdom above 1,200 million letters and post-cards 
were delivered, and above 300 million newspapers and book paroeis 
pass through the Post Office yearly. 

For the administration of justice the coimtry is divided into 8 
circuits, — Home, Oxford, Midland, Norfolk, Northern, Western, 
South Wales and Chester, and North Wales and Chester. These 
circuits are travelled by the Judges twice in the year, for the purpose 
of trying causes and criminals at the Lent and Summer Assizes. 

The area of the United Kingdom is 120,000 square miles, and its 
population above 32,000,000. The whole extent of the empire is 
about 7,500,000 square miles, or one-seventh of aU the land on the 
globe, and the entire population under its sway about 250,000,000, 
or near one-fourth of the whole human race. As regards size, it is 
about equal to Russia, counting, however, all its frozen wastes ; as 
regards the number of its subjects it is next to that of China. It is 
no idle boast, that ''on the British Empire the sun never sets." 
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213. 81 Tovms of more than 20,000 inhftbitaaU. 
?,25O,O00 ; London. 
500,000 ; Manchester,' Liverpuui. 
350,000; Birmingham. 
250,000 ; Leeds, Sheffield* 
180,000 ; Briatol, Newcastle." 
140,000 ; Bradford. 

120,000 ; Hull, Plymoath," Portsmonth." 
90,000; Sunderland, LeiceBter,Briehton,lleHbyT 
TydviL' 80,000 ; Nottin^iam, Preston, 

Bolton, Oldham, Norwich, Blackhum. 
60,000 ; Wolverhampton, Birkenhead. 
50,000 ; Bath, Southampton, Stockport, Swansea, 

Derby, Oat«ahead, Ashton-nnaer-Imie/ 
40.000; Cheltenham, South Shields, Bochdale, 
Halitkx, Tynemouth," Walsall, York, Dudley, 
Chatham,Ip8wioh,Buiy,Yarmouth,Coventiy, 
Northampton, Uiddlesborough, Hanl^. 
30,000 ; Cardiff, Wigan, Huddersfield, Chester, 
Macclesfield Exeter, Worcester, Buml^, 
Warrington, Beading, Oxford, Cambrid^ 
Carlisle, Hastings. 
20,000; Dover, Darlington, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Wakefield, Newport (M.), Maidstone, Col- 
chester, Lincoln, Dewsbuiy, Scarboroiub, 
Shrewsbory, Barnsley, Sttdybridge, Grimsby, 
Gloocester, Kidderminster, Canterbury, 
Croydon, St. Helier (Jersey), Gravesend. 
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214k London,^ on both banks of the Thames, chiefly on the N., 
60 miles from the sea^' latitude 61* ZVN„ longitude 6' W. of Green- 
wich. GapitaL UniTexsity. Largest and riohest oity in the world. 
Shape Tery inegular : 7 m. lon^ mm B. to TT. ; 6 m. broad from N» 
XXiS.; ooyers 30 84. m. ; oontams aboTe SJ millions of inhabitants ;' 
oonsists of the city of London (in tibe centre), only 75,000 inh. ; the 
city of Westminster ( TF. of this city), 260,000 inh.^ the Parliament- 
ary boroughs of Marylebone, Chelsea (TF. part), Fmsbury (if. part), 
the Tower Hamlets (most BX Hackney {N.B, part), all on the 
north of the Thames ; and of Southwark (S, part), Lambeth (J3. W. 
part), and Greenwidh {8.B^ put),^ on the south of the Thames. 
ISearly 600,000 houses. 

London is mostly in Middlesex (2^ millions inh.), but partly in 
Surrey (near { million inh.) and also m Kent (^ miluon inh.). 

Returns 22 members to tne House of Commons ; 4 for the city, 
and 2 for each of the boroughs : 26 wards in the dty, and part of 
Southwark, under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, 25 Aldermen, 
and 2 ShenSs. 

Mmmfactwrt9^ important. In the ^., silk- weaving at l^italfields 
and Bethnal Green, once near 30,000 hands emj^oyed, now hardly 
10,000; shipbuilding, and sugar refining ; in the iVl, watchmaking 
at Clerkenwell ; in the S.^ tanning at Bermondsey ; soap-making and 
foundries at Lambeth ; engine and machine making at Lambeth^ 
Greenwich, and elsewhere ; immense breweries in yarious parts. 

OwMMreBy not only greater than that of any other town, but, with 
the exception of the United States and France, greater than lliat of 
any other country : yessels, whose united burden yearly, inwards and 

* London is probablj derived fimn the Britiih word ajm, a pool t «nd dUfuu, a 
Ml or town .• urns meaaing the town near the pool or water. Am there is 00 
riling ground east of where the Tower now stuidB, preyioos to the embankmen, 
of the Thames, at certain periods there most hare heat an almost bonndless 
enpanse of waters, and hence probabtf the name of the city overlooking itw 

> It is to its position that London is indebted for its importance. As a British 
fortress it most have been strong: being defSmdedbr the waters and the ascent 
on the east (old London being built <m the hills near the river), by the marshes on 
the north ( Bimhvaj and Af oorfields still show in their names their former condi- 
tion), by an impenetrable forest that came quite up to the town on the west, and 
by the Thames on the south. As a place of trade its position is unrivalled. It 
stands on a river navigable almost to its source, and so affording commnnicatioD 
with the very heart of the country ; and on that part of. Vo which merdhaQt 
ships of all but the neatest burden can reach, and yet not deep enough for men- 
of-war to come up. In oonseouenoe of this it has been a most important tiKmi- 
mercial town from the time <n^ Bomans at least. Inthefirst oentniy Tadtns 
speaks of it as being higlily celebrated fSnr the abundance of its merohants and 
traffic (copianegotiatorumetcommeatuummazimecelebre). In the fourth century 
there were 800 ships engaged in the enortation of wheat alone. 

s The following foots may help to nve some idea of the ""•^■jug population of 
London >-<l) It ooDtauis more InhaDitants than either of the kingdoms of Han- 
over, Saxony, or Norway. (2) It contains as many people as the three Uusest 
oapttals in Europe together, vis., Fkris, Constantinople, and Petersburg. (8; It 
eontains as many as aU the towns of England of more than 20^000 inhabitants put 
together^ we omit Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

* The Parlkmentaiy borou|di of Greenwich includes the towns of Deptford, 
Greenwich, and Woolwich, and with a population of near 170^000 inhabitants. 
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ontwaidi, is ibore 6,000,000 tons, Okny on the ooIoiubI and foreign 
trade ; while th« tonnage of t^ ooaatiiig tttA« i* aMtij u great 

10 millionB eterlipK anooUeeted jeaily u dutit* od goods imported 
or exported ; that is, <ai»-half of the total ooitonu dutiea of the 
United Kingdom. 

Above five million tons of ooala are hrought to London jMri^. 

SptmdidAxtt.—The frut/iiJu(,thela^eat, 300aons,one-foDith 
of vhioh ia oovered with water ; Lendan, with vast underground 
warnhouKS, one of which i* 7 acre* ; Ecut Indiii, Vuloria, and St, 
Kathtrint'i, all in Hiddl«aei ; and Qm Coimnerciai, in Surrav. 

The Thames, abont 1,000 feet wide, (soased bj leTeTal biidget, — 
London, SoQthwark, Blackfriani, Waterloc^ Weatminiter, Lambeth, 
and VaoxliaU | bnih of (tone, except Sonthwark, Tauzhall, and the 
railway bridges, which are of iron. 

Tbe(uf»w' vmdtr the Thaaut, from Wapping (o Botherhithe. 

LoDdoniB Bappliedwitb waterfiomtheThamei; and from apiingt 
in Hertfordshire, hj meana of a oanol 40 milee long, called the New 
River; from the Lea; and from Hampatead Heath. 

The<nwra^«' and lighting is the moat complete in the worid. 
Admirably paved. 

About £0 provision marketa. The great cattle market now at 
Islington, It was formerly at Smithflela, in the heart of the city. 
Covent Garden ii the chief fruit and TCgetable market ; Billingagate 
that of fish ; Newgats, of meat ; Leadanhall, of potUtry. 

Splendid parks {St. James'i, Hyde, ani Bc^nt't In the IT., 
Tictoriain the £.). Spacious sgnarea; the mid^ laid ont in Uwn 
and with shrubs, and inclosed by iron railings (Ijccoln's Inn and 
RutseU are among thelargeat ; and Portman, Giosvenor, and Bel- 
grave the handsomest). About 10,000 streets, for the most part 
wide and oonvement,* Regent Street, on acoount of its length, the 
magnifleence of the houses, and the beauty and worth of the com- 
modities dtfplayed, is perhaps without a rival in Europe. The 
houses mosuy m briok.* Not ao many aplsudid pubUo buildings as 
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horn its eztont tnd wealth might hmre been «zp«cttd. Tb« ehicf 



^<. i\Mr«MM^a^> 600 ft0thmc[, 860 feet high; ^endtd dome ; 
the finest Protestant place of worship in the wond. On the marble 
floor, more than 80 statues of eminent men: Lord Nelson, Jobs 
Howard, and J>r. Johnson, are among the number. 

W$ttmmsUr Abbtff,* which is the grsat national maiisolenm, eon- 
tains the ashes of kings, wairiora, statesmen, poets, and divinee. 
The Mdnmmmi is 202 feet high, and was bnllt to commemorate the 
grsat fire of London. The T^ffer is an ancient foiticss, containing a 
state prison, aimouiy, and Jewel room. The MmL The Moyai 
Sxfkm%g$; the origmal one, btiilt bj Sir Thomas Oresham, was 
destroyed by the gnat fire, — ^rebmlt soon after, — again burnt down 
in 1836,— rebuilt still more magnifioently, and opened in 1844. 

The Btmk ; the Moimfin Bottt$, the official residence of the lord 
mayor; Outtom Soutt; JBasi India Eouh; Somtrul HimM^ used 
for miUio offices; iW< Qfit$; the new jS(Nmm of Fariiammt, at 
iMmo architecture, one of the most striking edifices in London; 
Westmmiter MaUy the largest lOom in Europe whose roof is not 
supported by pillars; OoifmfunmU BuUdmg$ m Psrliament Street* 
Treasniy, Horse Ghuurds, Admiralty ; Buekimghmm Folate, the town 
residence of the sorereign ; St. Jameit Falae$, a most irregular pile, 
now used cmly on State occasions; the Natumal Q aUer y^ a cdlection 
of |»aintings belonging to the nation ; AptUy Hottte, erected by the 
nation for the Duke of Wellington; Umv$rnt^ OoUeg$, with a 
beautilbl portico; the Brituh Mumtm, with a most eztensiTe 
eolleotioa of curiosities, and specimens connected with ait and 
sdenee ; and a library of about 600,000 Tolumes, and near 80,000 
Buuinscripte. Semth Kmurngtem M uMum , a Taluable collection of 
models Slid spedmens relating to art and education, and a meet 
interesting cdUection of paintings of the English schooL 

8tattm,—TT]l hilely Tory Urn. Chsrles I., at Charing Gross; 
George II., in GhtMrenor Squsie ; the Duke of Wellington, in firant 
of the Bojral Exchange, and at Hyde Park Comer; ul equeetiian. 
Nelson, in Trafal^iar Square; and the Duke of York, in Carlton 
Place; both on high columns. Canning, in Palace Yard; Fox, in 
Kussell Square; the Duke of Wellington, as AchiUes, cast out of 
cannon taken in the rsrious Tictories over tiie French, Ac 

Innumerable associations for the promotion of Scwnet, — ^The Royal, 
Geographical, and limuBan societies, mechanics' institutes, tc 
BmwvelmM. — Bedlam; 27 hospitals, &c. Bdueation. — ^The great public 
schools ofWeitminster, Charter House, Chriit's Hospital, kc, Fopular 
education, — The National, and the Brituh and Foreign School Sooeties, 
&s. Chriiiianit^, — Bible and missionary sodetiee, Ac 

I St. Paul's Cathedral was built bj one architect (Sir Ohiistqpher Wren), one 




lUB KTOHi noaei aaa riYw, d«. ^reiers av jsome, wmon was 100 years in buUdinff 
haa 12 architects soccessiyely superintending it, during the government of 
■•"-lopes. 

Bo caUed to distinguish it from the East-Minster, the old name of St. Paul's 
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Ohblsba, <m the Thamea, in the weet of Loadon. — Hoepital for 
old or disabled aoldien : 660 in-door penflkmen, 61,000 out-doot. 

Orbxnwioh, on the Thamea. — Sptendid hoqiital for old or die* 
abled sailorr, S,000 in-door penafonera, 10,000 out-door; beautifaJ 
park, much reaorted to by Ixmdonera ; obaerratoiT, through which 
the first meridian rona. Woolwich, on the Thamea. — Arsenal; 
•hip building ; artillerj park ; military schooL 

Camtbbbxtbt. — Cathedral, eontanung the ahrine of Thomas i 
Socket ; hops cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

DoTaB.--Ga8tle ; passaae to Fnmoe. Chatham, on the Med way. 
- — Strongly fortified ; chief station of the nayy when in ordinary. 

Brighton. — Watering-place. 

HASTncoa. — Watering-place; 8 milea distant is Battlx, where 
William the Conqueror defeated Harold, in 1066. 

WiNDSOB, on the Thames. — Castle, the usual reaidenoe of the 
ooTereign. 

Portsmouth.— First nayal port ; most strongly fortified place b 
Sngland. 

NswBUBT.— Battles, 1642, 1643. 

Salisbxtbt, on the Ayou. — Cathedral, with the tallest spire in 
England (404 feet). Stonbhengb. — ^A yast druidical remain. 

Bristol, on the Ayon, in which the tide rises so hi«^ as to allow 
cf all but the largest vessels coming up to the dty.— -Third port in 
England; besides foreign trade, trades largely with Ireland, especi- 
ally Waterfoid ; yarious manufeictures, soap, glass, brass-work, pins ; 
riot in 1831, when part of the city was burnt down. 

Bath, on the Avon. — Most beautiful town ; warm springs much 
resorted to. YsoyiL. — Glove making. 

Pltmoijth, with Devonport to the west, and Stonehouse between 
the two towns, is on a rocky promontory along the north of 
Plymouth Sound, between the rlym and the Tamar. — Second naval 

g)rt ; Plymouth proper, — old, many streets, narrow, and steep, 
evonport, — ^modern, more regular ; royal dockyard, and naval 
arsenal ; regularly fortified ; breakwater near a mile long ; the Hoe, 
a fine walk, with a commanding view landward and seaward ; 14 
miles distant, Eddystone lighthouse. 

Southampton. — Packet station to S, and JT, Imlies, S. America, 
Mexico and Pacific, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 

Harwich. — Packet station to uie north of Europe. 

Bosworth, Leicestershire. — Battle in 1485, Bicnard III. defeated 
and killed. Kbwmarxbt. — Racee. 

fiuxTOM and Matloor. — Warm mineral springs; fine scenery. 
Castlbton, in the Peak mountains, near to the Devil's Cavern, 
about half a mile from the mouth to the farthest point that can be 
reaelied. 

LnrooLN.— Very ancient ; fine Boman gateway : cathedral 

Woodstock.— ^love maldng; near it Blbnhbim, a magnificent 
naTurinw, built by iSie nation for the graat Duke of Marlborough, oo 
eooonnt of hii victories over the French. 
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GL0U0MnB.-Pin maldng. , OmamrauL - WatjAig-pliyje. 
Bewlblbt.— Vaodnatiaii first tried hj Dr. Jenner, in 1796; caatlei 
in which EdwaM II. is supposed to haTe been miufdered. 

WoBOWTMu— OU cathedral; leather glows snd porodain manu. 
fiuitozes. BaDDiTOH. — ^Needle making. 

BmcaroHAM. — Second mannfaoturmg town in England; almond 
•Tery kind of work in metals, from a button to a steam an^juie; 
plated goods, brass- work, muskets ; a s^endid town hall, with a 
Boai^uficent organ. In the neighbovj4iood ooal and iron abound ; and 
there is an almaet uninterrupted succession of houses tor several 
Dules west and north-west, mcluding Wbst finoMwiOH, Tipton, 
DvDLBT, WBDNBSBcniT, in which iron is smelted, cast, and mads 
into sheet and bar iron, naUs, and Tery heavy coods, #.^., cannon 
snd cannon balls ; Woltbbhampton, locks and aeys, snd Japanned 
ware; Bilston, jspan ware; Walsaxl, iron trappings for hone 
harness, ss bridles, spurs* to, 

SnuLTFOHD-ON-AvoN. — Birthplsco of^hakspesre. 

Nasbbt.— Final battle between the royalists and the psrliamentary 
forces, 1646 ; royalists defeated. 

York, on the Ouse. — Splendid cathedral, partly burnt down in 
1828, rebuilt with its former magnificence. 

Hull, or Kinoston-xtpon-Hvll. — Fourth port in En^lsnd. 

Lbbds, on the Aire. — Third manufacturing town ; prmcipal town 
for the manufjACtore of woollen cloths, flax mills, &c. 

Shbfpibld, on the Sheaf and Bon. — Fourth manu&cturing town; 
cutlery, files, and steel goods in general. 

LiYBBPOOL, on the Mersey. — Second port; 3 miles alonr the 
shore, one mile inland ; very capacious docks ; quays, 9 miles long ; 
packet station to the United States and Canada ; exports of British 
produce and manufactures near half of that of the whole kingdom, 
snd twice as great as even that of London ; besides foreign trade ta 
almost all parts» most important trade with Ireland ; some fine publi* 
buildings, espe<aally St George's Hall ; market one of the finest ia 
Eugland, and best supplied ; railroad in part under the town. 

Manohbstbb, on the Irwell. — Fint manufacturing town in Bng> 
land ; within 10 miles, four-fifths of the cottons made in England 
are produced ; silk manufacture increasing ; irregularly built, heavy 
oolong, and always enveloped in smoke rising from its ionumersbk 
ti jgh cSimneys. Saltokd, on the other side of the Irwell, although 
a distinct municipal snd Parliamentary borough, forms with Man- 
Chester ooa immense town. 

Cablislb. — Castle ; Boman wall from Carlisle to Newcastle. 

SuHSBBLAiiD. — Ship building ; possesses more ships than any port 
szoept liondon, most of which are engaged in the coal trade with 
London and the east coasL 

Nbwoastlb. — Coal mines in the neighbourhood ; 7,000 miners. 

HoLTHBAD.-^Passage to Dublin. 

SwAirsBA. — Most important port in Wales. Smelting of eosper 
ana other mstals bi ought from Cornwall, Ireland, snd even Chili. 
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EXERCISE YI. 

KoTK." £twfy plaet Utohe found out, and marked on a map of tM pup^s draw- 
ing,' or the name it to be ineerted on a blank map, either in full or eontraded. 

The number of ooanties in England f— Wales ? Name them, with 
their county towns. The etymology and meaning of such as are 
given P The largest county P How divided P Two smallest counties f 
The meaning of Riding f Number of parishes P 

Explain the terms County, Hundred, Wapentake, Ward, Lord 
lieutenant. Sheriff. What are Counties in themselves P Name 
them. 

The state of agriculture ? Objects of oultivation ? Where is each 
chiefly grown P The proportion of the land in pasture 1 — arable I 
The rest of the country f Describe the domestic animals. 

The condition of the manufacture ? Name the most important. 
The locality of the cotton manufacture ? Why P The chief towns 
engaged in this manufacture! State some circumstances which 
show the great increase in this manufacture. Compare S. Lanca- 
fihire^ as regards towns, before the manufiBicture was introduced, with 
the present tim^ 

The localities of the woollen manufacture P — chief towns engaged 
in it ! Is it of recent introduction ? Where are the finest cloths 
made P The countries from which we import wool \ Where are 
flannels chiefly madeP — blankets? — worsted? — mixed goods P — 
carpets P Describe the shoddy mill. Where are the largest ? 

The localities of the manufacture of Ji'ron ! The difference in the 
localities now and formerly P — why ? The proportion of iron smelted 
on the S. Wales coal-field ? — chief town ? On the ;S^. Staffordshire 
coal-fields ?~ chief towns I The other coal-fields next to these in the 
quantity obtained I — ^principal town P The quantity of iron annually 
produced ? Towns engaged in the manufacture of hardware I — of 
cutlery and tools ?«-machinery ?— naUs f 

Seats of the silk trade ?— of the ribbon Irade ? In localityhow 
does this manufacture differ from others ? — account for this. Where 
are the chief spinning mills ? How was the silk manufacture in- 
troduced into England ? Condition of the old silk-weaTiog towns ? 

Where is tanning carried on ? — the making of boots and shoes I 

Seat of the earthenware manufacture ? — ^the central town ? Towns 
noted for very superior china? The material of which English 
porcelain is made ? 

Name the manufEUStures next in importance. Where are watches 
and clocks made ?— jewellery ? — ^lace ? — soap and candles P — straw- 
plaiting } Chief places engaged in shipbuilding P In what manu 
laotnre do the Scotch and Irish excel the English P Generally, where 
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art the uanufacturM of Englaud utuated? — ^in what part of thf 
country P What fact, as regards towns, does tiiia account for ? The 
great adYtntagea of England as a manufacturing nation ? 

Deaflrihe the commerce of England. Its imports P — where ohtained 
from f Name some provisions imported, with the quantity, Taiae, 
and the countries from which obtained. Exports P — where sent to P 
Value of imports P — exports P The value of British produce exported f 
Give the principal countries we trade with> in their order. Th^ 
proportion of the commerce carried on with our colonies P The state 
of Knplian ijouunerce compared with that of other countries P Oivo 
the chief commercial countries of former times. ^ The peculiar advan- 
tages England possesses for commerce ? — chief ports P 6ive particulars 
of the tnde of London, of Liverpool and Bristol, and ouer ports. 
Hie chief porta engased in the coal trade P — ^the number of vessels 
belonging to England r — ^their burden P — number of sailors P 

The chief fish caught on the coast P — ^the more distant fisheries P 
The condition of the fisheries P Where is the herring chiefly caught P 
^4ome towns engaged in it P Where is cod caught P — the pilduird P 
Give some statistics. Other fish caught on the coast P Where is the 
whflde fishery prosecuted P — the towns engaged in it P The condition 
of our distant cod fishery P — where prosecuted P 

The internal communication P Length of turnpike roads P— of 
cross roads P Co mpa re these united lengths. Length of railroads 
fimshed ? — cost P What fact shows the superior water communication P 
Give the chief canals, and say what places they connect. The length 
of the canals, excluding those not 6 miles long P The length of rivers 
that have been rendered navigable F 8how the completeness of the 
intecaal communication. 

Population P — ^number to sq. m. P Give some facts as to the dis- 
tribution of the population, and say where it ii increasing fastest. 
Size of our army P — ^navy f Account for the smallness of our army, 
as compared with that of other countries. Men employed in the navy 
during the late wars P Some places distinguished for the victories of 
the English armies P— of the navy P Chief naval ports P — those most 
snrongly fortified ? Station of the fleet in tunes of peace P Chial 
nations away from our shores ? 

The government of England ? The Buccession of the crown ? 
How is the House of Lords made up P — the House of Commons ? 
The number of electors in the United Kingdom ? Who constitute 
the legislature P Who has the sole executive power P Kame some 
powers vested in the sovereign. What check is there on their im- 
proper useP Explain the terms legislatare, executive, cabinet, 
premier. For what period are the judges appointed P — why ? The 
^ect^Zior power of the House of Lords ? — of the House of Commons P 
Is the British constitution of recent growth P — compare it with other 
governments. 
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The eetablished religion? The aumber of archbiehops? — name 
them. Of biflhoprica? — ^name them. What name l> given to the 
oath^ral town of each dioceie f Of what relijnon must the toTereiffa 
and lord chancellor be ? Are other public omces open to all P The 
chief denominationi of diaaenters P — are they numerous P 

The state of popular education ? — how has it been chiefly^ promoted f 
Name the uniyeraities. Mention some celebrated Englishmen, and 
state what makes them eminent. 

Describe the Colonies and Foreign Possessions of England ?— their 
number ? — ^name those in Europe, Asia, Afrira, North America, South 
America, West Indies, Oceania. What important country wac 
eoloniied by England? When did it separate from the mothei 
oountryP 

Giye some characteristics of EngUshmen. Account for their strength. 
A proof of their enterprise? The wealth of England as compared 
wiui other countries ? Faots which show there b much poverty also f 
How is this poverty alleyiated ? The annual amount <k poor rates f 
Nimiber of emigrants P — where do they go to P — the number in the 
ten yeara 1851-60 ? The number of letters passing through the Poet 
Office yearly ? 

How many Circuits are there ior the administration of justice } 
NanXBthem. 

The area of the United Kingdom ? Its population P The area of 
the whole British Empire ? Its relative area to all the land ol the 
globe ? The population of the whole empire P Its relative popula- 
tion? The empire of the same aiae as the British? The only 
country which exceeds its population? 

The number of towns containing above 20,000 Inhabitants ? Name 
the town or towns having above 2,800,000.— Above 460,000.— Above 
440,000.— Above 290,000.— Above 200,000.— Above 160,000.— Above 
120,000.— Above 100,000.— Above 90,000.— Above 80,000.— Abovf 
70,000.— Above 60,000.— Above 60,000.— Above 40,000.— Above 
30.000. — Above 20,000. Some other populous parishes and distiicta. 

The origin of the name London ? The advantages of the position 
of London, as an old British town P — as a modem commercial city F 
Show that its commerce is of long standing. Give fscts to show 
the great sice of London. Other particulars respecting it. Otvs 
F^culars respecting Oielsea, Oreenwich, Woolwich, Cantefbury, 
Dover, Brighton, Hastings, Windsor, Portsmouth, Newbury, 
SalisbiuT, Bristol, Battle, Yeovil, Plymouth, Fahnouth, HarwicL, 
Newmar¥Bt, Boswoith, Buxton, Castleton, TJnfloln, Wuodstock, 
Qlouoester, Cheltenham, Berkeley, Worcester, Redditch, Birminit- 
^un, West Bromwich, Tipton, Dudley, Wednesbury, WolTor* 
hampton, Bilston, Walsall, Stratford-on-Avon, Naseby, York, 
Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, liveipool, Manchester, Salford, Oarlisk 
Sunderland, Newoaitle, Holyhead. Swansea. 
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215. Exte7U.—2H0 m. long, 175 broad; 30,000 sq. m 

Thia if the greateit length and breadth. 

216. Cocut, — Very irregular, the sea running up 
by narrow inlets far into the land. 

217. There ii no part more than 40 milee from the coast, and tlia nar- 
roweet part (between the flrtha of Forth and Clyde) U only 36 milei 
icroes. The extent of ooaat ia 2,600 milee, not including thio inlands 

218. Parts of the Sea.— Firths of Forth, Tay, 
Murray, CnSmarty, and Dornoch, all on the £., 
Pentland F.,* on the N. ; Lochs Broom, Linnhe 
[Urn), Eil, Fyne ; F. of Oyde, and L.* Ryan, on 
the W.; and Luce Bay, Wigton Bay, and Solwav 
F., on the S. The Mincb ; the Little Minch ; North 
ChanneL 

219. Cap^.— St Abb's Head, Fife Ness, B6chan 
Ness, Bannaird's HA, Tarbet Ness, Duncansby 
HA, Dunnet Hd., C. Wrath, 58" 38' N., A'ird- 
namtirchan Point, Mull of Cantire, Mull of Gallo- 
'>7ay, Burrow Head, all on the mainlanA The Butt 
of Lewis, the N. point of the Hebrides, and the 
Mull of Oe, the 5. point 

220. Idands. — ^Three prindpal groups ; the Ork- 
nejrs, the Sheilands, and the Hebrides ; anA beside? 
these, Arran and Bute. 

Of tho Orkneys, Pomona or Mainland is the largest; of the 
Shetlands, Mainland; and of the Hebrides the principal are Skye, 
Levis, if. and 8, Uist, Mull, Iila, Jura, lona,' and Stamu* 

1 ScoiUnd, from the SMCf, a tribs of Irish who piwd o?or la the 0ih eontiUT. 
uid gndxuilj ownetaa.0 tho inhAUtaata The AomMu odled the ooontry Caledoui*. 
•nt the natiTee probably Alblim, which the HighUuideni still dedgnate it, 

* P. stands for FirtK, which is onijr another form of the word employed in Nor^ 
wu,>ior(t.aadisased with the same moaaiag, a narrow arm of the sea. Ii.stands 
for LO^ and to only another form of Loogh^tbe term used in Ireland, and means 
sot only a teAc, hot also an arm of the oaa. rath Is used ehiefly on the S. coast, 
wbich IS aearsst to Norway ; and Loch osi the IT., which to nearest to Ireland. 

t Called, also, IcolmkilL is. the Chnrch of Sk Colomboa. Thto island was held 
fery saered during the middle ages, owing to Its monasteries and schools, aad was 
one of the principal seats of learning Beeaose of its sanctity, many of the Scottish 
ki Dgs were Doried there, as were also some Irish. Norwegiaa, and Fnnoh monarchs. 

« If we consider an island as disttngnished fk^om a rock to be land " of solBcisnc 
nstent to afibrdpastvre to one or more sheep.** then has Scotland 787 Islands cf 
Thich 186 are inhabltad. (Oenras Aeport. 1801.) 
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221. The iBlanda generally are mountainoas. The Orkneys and 
Shetlanda are very bozren, admitting of little oultiyation ; and more 
lain falls than in any other part of Europe. The coasts are veiy 
dangerous, and ■ubject to sucn serere and frequent storms as to m 
often inaccessible. The soU and climate of the Hebrides are somewhat 
better; but in aJl the groups trees are rare. The fisheries are 
prosecuted with gnat tfrdour, especially that of heizings. The whale 
ships touch at the Shetland8,and take in hands for the summer ; and 
innumerable boats, from England, Scotland, Holland, and Denmark, 
assemble in the B ly of Brissay for the herring fishery. 

222. Staffii, a email island of the Hebrides, contains Fingal's Qa,Y\ 
on6 of the greatest curiosities in the world. The walls of the caye 
are formed of basaltic columns of great regularity, on which rests an 
arched roof, looking like Mosaic work. It is 200 feet long, 66 high, 
and 42 wide. The sea forms the floor, and the cave can be approached 
only in fine weather. 

223. MouvUain System. — Scotland is moun* 
tainous. 

Frindpal Ranges. — The Grampians running from 
S.W. to N.S., the Northern Highlands to the N. 
and W. of the Grampians, and the Cheviot Hills and 
various ranges in the S. counties connected with them. 

224. The Grampians are wild, barren, and deso- 
late, and generally precipitous. The principal moun- 
tains are— Ben Macdui,* 4,300 ft ; Caimtoul,* 4,200 
ft. ; Cairngorm,' 4,100 fb., all near the source of the 
Deo : Ben Avon,' 4,000 ft ; Ben Lawers, 3,900 ft. ; 
Ben More,' 3,800 ft. ; Ben Lomond,* 3,200 ft. 

225. The Orampians form one of the great watersheds of tht 
^untry. They are remarkably destitute of metals. 

226. The highest mts. of the Northern Highlands 
are Ben Nevis, 4,378 ft, the highest mountain in the 
British Islands ; Ben Attow, 4000 ft. ; Ben Wyvis, 
3,700 ft. ; Ben Dearg,7 3,600 ft. 

They cover almost the whole of the country iV. and W. of the 
Grampians, but do not form distinct chains. They are wild and 
dreary, and serve only as very poor sheep-walks.* 

> Ben is the Oaelio for mfiantain. Bm Maedui meani Biadi-noint Mountain, 
s CaimUna, the HUl itfHoleat from orim, a kOl, and toU, a Aal«. 
8 The Blue HUlt from gorm^ blue, 

4 Th« Miver Mountain ; the ^von, ft bianoh of the Spey, riMS in it. 

5 Oreat Mountain ; from mor, great, 

• The Bare Mountain ; from lorn, bare. f Bed Mountain t from dearg^ red 

* A she^^walk is oiunutiyftted faud on which aheep grue. 
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227. The Cheviot Hills, in part, divide England 
finom Scotland. They run W. till they meet the 
Lowthera. The highest hills are— Cheviot, 2,600 ft., 
in England ; Broadlaw, 2,700 ft.,* and Lowther Hill, 
2,500 ft., in the Lowthera. 

228. These united chains extend B. tnd V, almost fix>m the Irish 
to the North Sta, and are sometiines called the Southern Highlainds. 
l*his range forms the second great watershed of the oountry. 

229. Other less important ranges are — the Sidlaw 
Hills, and the Ochill Hills ; Campsie Fells, Fentland 
Hills, Lammermoor, and Moorfoot 

Except one or two heights, uone have an eleration of 2,000 fiset. 

230. Plaina, — None extensive. 

231. The largest is Strathmore,.* extendins from Stirling to 8ton«»- 
haven, hetween the OramniacuB and the OcEdll hills. Gleomore,' t 
narrow ydley, nins across tne country from Loch £il to Murray Firth. 

232. Water Sygtem. Rivera.— The Tweed, Forth, 
Tay, 110 m.. Dee, Spey, Clyde. 

233. The Tweed and Clyde rise near each other, and drain the 
district N, of the S. Highlands ; the Forth rises in the B. of Ben 
Lomond, and, with a yery circ'iitous course, drains the district 
between the Grampians and the Gampsie FeUs ; the Tay drains th# 
district 8. of the Grampians ; and the Spey, that N. of them. The 
hyers, rising generally in high grounds, and haying but a short course, 
are for the n;cwjt part rapid, and narigable but a short distance from 
the sea. 

234. The Tay is the largest riyer of Scotland ; and is eyen said to 
carry more water to the sea than any other riyer of Great Britain. 
The Clyde is the most important, in a commercial point of yiew, it 
haying been rendered nayigable for moderate sized yesseLs as fiu* as 
Glasgow. The falls of the Clyde, near Lanark, are interesting 
objects ; the water tumbling down an amphitheatre of rocks, 100 £Bet 
high, by a double fall. 

236. Tributaries of the Tweed.— On the N,, the Whiteadder and 
Blackadder ; on the S., the Yarrow, the Ettrick, tiie Teyiot, and 
Till.* Of the Forth.~On the A\ the Teith, the Allan, and the 
Deyon. Of the Tay. — On the K., the Tummel, the Airdle, and Isls ; 
on the 8; the Almond and £&m. Tb*- Spey receiyes many mftimtftm 
streams, which make it the most rapiii riyer of Scotland. 

1 The bread heipht ; froD A.d., hkaw, rUing grwtnd. 

s Tbftt U, Oreat vaUty ,- frum tirath « ralio/, and vtor, great. It hM pMrtlCBlu 
«unM la dillorent partA. 

s Qreai gUn. Tu« wry narrom viUUft of • rtver ar» ealled f tont ; Um wtdef 
oDe«, ttrtUh, or dale, m— Slro<Ala|r. th« vaUepof the Tap.- Eskdale, Ttrifftitmk. thi 
»aUe9 nf the K»K Ac * Tku la » NortaumberUDd rirm. 
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236. other less important rivers are — the North 
and South Esk, between the basins of the Tay and 
Dee ; the Don and Deveran, between those of the 
Dee and Spev ; the Findhom and Ness, W. of the 
Spey ; the Ayr, W. of the Clyde basin ; and the 
<S. Dee, Nith, Annan, and Esk, which drain the 
country 8. of the 8. Highlands, and empty them- 
selves mto the Solway F&h. 

237. Lakes. — Numerous. Lomond, 45 sq. m. ; 
Awe, 30 sq. m. ; Ness, 30 sq. m. ; Shin, 25 sq. m. ; 
Maree, 24 sq. m. ; Tay, 20 sq. m. ; Arkaig, Shiel, 
Lochie ; Katrine. 

238. Loch Lomond b the largest lake of Oreat Britain, being 24 
feiilee Umg, and 7 miles at ita greatest width. It is studded with 
aumerous well-wooded islands, v^d its shores are also Tery beautiful. 
Being hemmed in by high mountains, one of which is Ben Lomond, 
the Tiews from this lake are remarkable for the combination oi 

Cmdeui and loTeliness. Its waters are discharged by the riyei 
yen.' Loch Katrine and its neighbourhood, is the scene of Sij 
W. Scott's '< Lady of the Lake." 

The Scotch lakes generally, being mountain lakes, are noted foi 
their wild and beautiful scenery. 

239. ClmuUe. — Cold and wet, compared with 
that of England ; but not subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold of countries in the same latitude 
on the Continent. 

240. The proximity of the sea renders the winters so mild, that 
the harbours on the coast and the lakes are never frozen, as is the 
case even in more S. latitudes on the Continent. The great draw- 
backs to the climate are, the prevalence of piercing Jf. winds in the 
spring and early summer months ; and the copious showers, which 
not unfrequently fall before the hurest is got in. The harvest is at 
least a month later than in the 8, of Eneland. As in England, very 
much more rain falls on the W» coast Uian on the i?., especially .in 
the islands. On the western ceast there are rather more than 200 
days in the jeta en which rain falls. 

^ This WM probably the former name of the lake, as Lewn means smooth. Its 
waters are, however, subject to much disturbance, and sometimes without 
apparent cause. They were so at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
its surface being raised 2 feet above its usual leveL The same wtis observed in 
LtwhMea. 
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24rl. Soil — Poor, compared with EngUnd. 

342. A great part of the Highland! ia poaitiTely iHerile, a&d rnncK 
alao affords but a meagre pastumge for iheep. Little more thmn ooe- 
fourth of the land ia under oultiTation, wliile in England three-fourtbe 
are lo. The moat fertile districts are — Strathnunre, including the 
Cane of GKnrrie, from Perth to Dundee ; pan of Fifeahire ; ToTiot- 
dale ; part of Berwickshire, called the Merse ; and T3riiedale, in £, 
Lothian. 

243. Prod/uctio7i8. --^The wild quadrupeds the 
•ame as tiiose of England. Not one large forest ; 
and the country generally rather bare of trees, 
especially in the Highlands and Islands. 

244. Many millions of treee hare of late years been planted in the 
neighbouiiux)d of the seats of the nobility and gentry. 

245. Jfinera!^.— Coal, iron, different sorts of 
building stone, as granite and freestone ; lead, 
marble, and roofing slate. 

246. A line drawn from the 8, side of the Clyde, opposite Dum- 
barton, to the i?. side of the Firth of Tay, and another from St 
Abb'a Head to Oinran, in Ayrshire, include all the important coal- 
fields : the richest being alone the Forth to about 10 miles on each 
tide, and arnund Glasgow, mthin these lines there are considerable 
district! without coal ; but it is supposed that the known coal-fields 
occupy about 1,000 sq. m., and would last, at the present consump- 
tion, 3,000 years. Ironstone, in beds and in msiiies, is found in the 
greatest abundance within the same lines ; as is also the beautiful 
limestone, so much used in building. Qranite' is widely, diffused, 
sflpedaUy in the Highlands,' but the most important quarries are is 

Aberdeenshire and Kirkcudbright Lead is found in the Lowther 
hills, a part of which range is called the Lead hills. Boofins slate is 
obtained from Argyleshire ; marble from Sutherlandshire, Aberdeeik* 
shire, Areyleshire, and IT, T<ot.hian ; different sorts of gems, as Scot& 
agates, &., are found in Taraous parts. 

The real mineral wealth of Scotland consists in its coal, iron, and 
stone. Of coal aboTe ten million tons are raised annually. 

247. Race and LcmgiMge. — ^The Lowlanders are 
of the same origin as the English, and their lan- 
guage a dialect of English ; but the Highlanders of 
Celtic origin, and their language Erse or Gaeli& 

248. The mhabitants of the Orkneys and Shetlands are of Daniib 
X NorM origin; as are alio many of the Hebridea. 

* The higfaeit monntains are of granite— «■ Ben Macdoi, Ben NeTia, te, 
s The ooantey to the N. and W. of theOrampiana, Loch Loinord, and theiFirtb 
of Clyde, ia called the Highlaniit aU to the i8. and B., ike LwoktwU. 
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EXEBCI8S VII. 

Nani— IfMry ptau wmttiontd istcb€ feoad o«t on tk$ mcp. and tkm MorAjd m 

Ou map 0/ tkt pupits Mm drawing. 

Draw SootlaniL Soto is it bounded 9 Zatitudt of its N. amd 6, 
poinU f Longitudo of its JS, and W, points 9 The ongin of the tern 
Scotland f Ita greateat length P— breadth ? K umber of aq. mJ 
SiUf sompartd with Sngland 9 

The character of the coaat P The greatest distance from the sea P 
The least breadth of the country P — where measured P The extent 
of coast P Principal openings on the B,9 What are the openings 
on the K called P Principal openings on the W, 9 What are they 
called P Openings on the 8, and N, f Where are the Minch and the 
Little Mincb P 

Capes on the B, 9—^. 9^W, 9—S. 9 The two chief in the 
HebndesP 

The principal groups of islands P Number of inlands P— inhabited f 
—uninhabited P Largest of the Orkneys P Shetlands P Principal 
of the Hebrides P Are the islands generally flat P Climate and soil 
of Orkneys and Shetlands P— of Hebrides P Employment at man? 
inhabitants P Most important fishery P State a fact of the Bay o< 
Brissay. Two email remarkable islands of the Hebrides P For what 
noted P Describe Fingal*s Caye. 

Principal mountain i«nges P The highest mountain in British isles t 
Mountains of Grampians aboTe 4,000 feet P — aboye 8,000 P Explain 
the names. Describe the Grampians. Highest mountains in nortnera 
Highlands? Height of Ben Nevis P Describe the M Hifl^kUnds. 
Greatest height in the Cheyiot hills P Direction and limits of the 
chain P The two great watersheds of Scotland P Othai ranges ? 
The most important plain P A large glen P Expkin the namea. 

Principal riyers P Say of each whese they rise, and the district 
they drain. Their character, as regards navigation P The largest river f 
Most rapid P Why ? The most important, oommerciaUy f Natural 
curiosity of the Clyde P Tributaries of the Tweed P— Forfli P— Tay f 
Name other less important rivers, and say what district ihhy drain. 

Principal lakes P Size P Describe L(>ch Lomond. 

Describe the climate. Account f6r ita peculiarity. The diawbacki 
of the climate P Time of harvest P Where does most rain fall f Soil f 
How much arable P Desnibe the highlands in this respect P The 
most fertile districts P 

WUd quadrupeds P Does Scotland abound in trees P Minerals P 
What lines include the important coal-fields P Other minerals in th« 
same district P Where is granite found ? Hie most important lead 
mines P What is the real mineral wealth P Where is roofins sls;« 
found P — Marble P-rScotoh a£;aiccP The number of tons of ooaj 
raised yearly P 

liace and language of Highlcindcra P — LowlnndersR — Inhabitant! 
of Ovjmeya and SheUands P 
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2-49. Divisions — 38 Counties. 

CouMTiBs. County Towns. 

Benrick Duma 

Roxburgh Jedburgh 

Selkirk Selkirk 

Peebles Peebles 

Dumfries' Dumfries 

EirkcadbxigU Kirkcudbright 

WigUm Wigton 

Ayr . Ayr 

Benfrew Renfirew 

L&nark Lanark 

Linlithgow, or West Lothian Linlithgow 

Sdinburgh, or Mid Lothian Edinburgh 

Haddington, or East IxAhian Haddington 

Fife Clipar 

yini'ftM Kinross 

Clackmannan Clackmannan 

Stirling '\ Stirling 

Dumbarton J t^ .._« Dumbarton 

Angus, or Forfar i '^^K"**"*- Porfcr 

Kincardine / Stonehavea. 

The above are the Lowland oountiet. 

Bute Bothsay 

Argfls I'nverary 

Inyemets InTemees 

Nairn Nairn 

M6ray, or Elgin Elgin 

Banff Biinif 

Aberdeen' Aberdeen 

Cr6nuurty Cromarty 

Ross Tain 

Sutherland Dornoch 

C&ithness Wick 

Orkney Kirkwall, Lerwicit 

260. The Scotch counties are very different in size, and some are 
made up of detached portions at conaiderable distances from each 
other. Cromartj consists of 14 such c^ortions. Inverness, the 
Inrgest county, is 91 times as large as Clackmannan, the smallest. 
The latter contains only 46 sq. m. Lanarkshire, too, with a popula- 
tion of 630,000, contains near 80 times as many inhabitanU as 
Kinross, with not quite 8,000. 

The Orkney and Shetland Isles form the county of Orkney ; Arran 
sp.d Bute, the county of Bute ; and the Hebrides axe divided amoiif 
Ross-shire^ Invemeas-shire, and Argyleshire. 
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251. Agriculture. — In a very flourishing con- 
dition, the Scotch farmers being among the best in 
the world. As in England, articles of food form the 
principal cultivation. These are oats, bariey, wheat, 
potatoes, turnips, pulse, and grass. 

2S2. Only about 6,000,000 acres are under cultivation, the other 
14,000,000 being mountion, waste, and water. Of this cultivated 
land, above a half is in grass, either permanent pasture, or clover and 
other artificial grasses. Oats are much more grown than any other 
com ; oatmeal, as porridge or cakes, being the chief food of the people 
Potatoes are grown largely in the JS., for the London market. 

" The surface of the country is in general so rugged and mountain, 
nua that it is very questionable whether more than a third of its 
extent could be rendered arable." — Report of Centus, 1861. 

2o3. Immense numbers of sheep and catUe are fed on the moors 
and highlands, a largo proportion of which are sent up to London ; 
manv cattle in a lean condition, to be fattened in the rich pastures of 
the tlnglish S, counties. Shetiand has a breed of very small horses 
(: ailed the Shetland pony, many of which are ej^3)ort(>d. 

254. There are only about 8,000 landed proprietors. The fields ar« 
targe, and not separated by hedges as in England, but by stone walls, 
. ailed Galloway dykes. This gives a naked appearance to an EngUsh 
eye, even in me most fbrtile parts. The farming implements are 
excellent, and the thrashing machine is of Scotch invention. 

255. Manufactures. — Important : cotton, linen, 
iron, spirits ; and less important, woollen and silk. 

256. Cotton, in the TT., at Glasgow and Paisley. 
Li/nen, in the E. cotmties, Dundee by far the most 

important town. 

Iron, much the greatest part in Lanarkshire, but 
also in Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and Stirlingshire. 

257. After Dundee, Kirkc&ldy, Arbroath, Forfisr, Montr6se, and 
Aberdeen, are the chief places in which coarse goods, as sbeetingi 
And sailcloth, are made; in Dimfermline, fine Imens — as dunssks, 
•hirting. The recently introduced fibre, jute, is now used in the 
diatriots in which flax and hemp are manufactured. The hardware 
Is almost confined to the heavier sort of goods. WooUen, mostly 
coarse goods, at Aberdeen and Galashiels ; stockings, at Hawick ; 
eaipets, at Kilmamock ; tartans, at Stirling and Bannocftbum. Silk, 
at Paisley and Glasgow. The distillation of whitky in various parts 

258. Steam is now employed in most of the textile manufacture a 
but some woollen cloth, especially in the Highlands>is still woven by 
tustomtr toeavwt ; «*. €,, persons who weave, for various individualB 
Um yam whirb has been spun by their famiJiesL 

F 
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259. Fisheries. — Very important; herring, ood, 
and other white fish, sahnon. In dieiamt aeaa, whale. 

260. Its great extent of coast gives Scotland pecidiar advantaget 
for the prosecution of ihtt fisheries. The herring and white fish (cod, 
Ung, and haddock) fisheries employ above 12,000 boats and larger 
Teoelsy and 90,000 persons, including those engaged in gutting, 
euiing, Ac. Eyery yea? about 700,000 barrels of herrings are cured, 
of which one-half is exported: above 100,000 cwt. ci ood, Ac., of 
which 30,000 are expon^d. Salmon abounds in most of the rivers, 
especially in the Tweed, Tay, Dee, and Bpey. The greater part 
is conveyed to London fresh, being covered wim poundea ice. Scot' 
land sends out as many vessels to the northern whale fishery ai 
England, most proceeding fipom Peterhead, and some £rom Dundee. 

261. Owing to her extensive fisheries and commerce, Scotland has 
for her population more than twice as many seamen as England. 

262. C<mmveTce. — Considerable and improving. 
Imports. — Raw materials for manufactures — as 

cotton, hemp, flax ; timber ; tea ; sugar, and other 
colonial produce ; woollen doth, hardware, cutlery. 
Eocports. — ^Manu£Bu^ured cottons and linens, cotton 
aad unen yams, sailcloth, black cattle, sheep, coaL 
u'on, salmon, dried and pickled fish. 

263. Ports. — Qlas'gow, Leith, Green'ock, Dundee 
Aberdeen, Irvine, and Montrose. 

264. The most important trade is with England, to which she sendi 
ooarse linen, auldou, tme muslins and cahooes, cattle, sheep, and 
salmon ; and receives woollen cloth, tea, hardware, and cutlery. To 
Ireland she sends coal, iron, fish ; and receives oats and cattle. Hei 
dcyttons and linens are sent to America and the W. Indies. 

265. Scotland possesses almost 4,000 vessels, the tonnage of whicb 
is above half a million of tons, and which are worked by more thac 
80,000 men. The first steamboat used in Europe was on the Clyde. 

266. Before the Union, in 1707, ScotHand had only the rudest manu- 
Austures, and no trade : she now has a full proportion of both. 

267. Internal Communication. — Roads, excel- 
lent ; suitable material for making them, abundant^ 
Canals, not numerous. Bail/roads, increasing (189), 

268. After the rebellion of 1745, the Government had some rery 
fine roads made into the Highlands ; and since then, many others 
have been formed, also partly at the public expense (189). 

The Forth and Olyde Canal, and the Caledonian Uanal, join the 
Korth Sea and the Atlantic The Crinan Canal joins Loch ^ynf ftnd 
^he Atlantipi laying ships the voyage round the peninsula of Cantyre. 
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f 269. A moimtainons country presents great difficulties in tlie 
snaking of Boads and Canals. The costly CSedonian Canal was con- 
structed by Goyemment to connect Lochs Ness, Oich, and Lochie, 
that frigates of war might pass from the North Sea to the Athmtic, 
avoiding the dangerous passage of Pentland Firth ; but from want 
of depth and other causes it has not yet been of much use. But 
Hhe greatest altitude of the Forth and Clyde Canal is only about 

150 feet. 

270. T(ypulaJti<m, — 3} millions ; 112 to a sq. m. 

271. The population ib by no means equally i^read over tiie 
eoimtry. The large highland counties are the most thinly peopled ; 
while the denser population is found in the county of the capital, and 
in those of the manufacturing districts. Thus, Sutherland contains 
only 13 inhabitants to the square mile, while the county of Edin- 
burgh has nearly 7i(0, and Roifrew and Lanark above 700. 

272. JBevemte.— Above je7,000,000, being about 
one-ninth of that of the Empire. 

273. BeUgion. — Presbyterian.^ 

974. In the Free Church and the United F!reibyterian Ohuroh, as weU 
as in the Established Churdh, the Fresby terian form of chureh govern- 
(nent prevails. 

2*75. Sducatum. — Good and general, except in 
the islands and remote Highlands. 

276. Universities, — Four; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,* and St. Andrew'a 

277. After the revolution of 1688, it was enacted that a school should 
be formed in every parish ; and, except where the population was very 
scattered, this was done. Scotland has produced some men of dis- 
tinguished literary eminence, as — ^Hume the Historian; Burns and 
Samsay, the poets ; Scott, the novelist; &o« 

278. Miteetlanwut Ohservations. — Many of the Scotch leave their 
country to push their fortunes in various parts ; and they are generally 
successful. Their love of Scotland is seen, by returning to it i and of 
Scotchmen, by helping them in preference to everybody else. 

The Scotch dress like the English ; but till lately the Highlanders had 
a very peculiar costume. It consisted of the tartan, a sort of scarf, worn 
over one shoulder; the kilt, or short petticoat; the bonnet, and short 
hose. This dress vras a mixture of cotton and wool, striped differently bv 
different elans. The Scotch are abstemious in eating^ but addicted to the 
too firequent, though not often excessive, use of whisky. In the towns 
the houses are very high, consisting of several stories or ** fiats," each 
inhabited by one or more famih'es. 

1 In the PTMbyterian Church all ministera are of the same rank. The minister 
ef each pariah, and two or more leading men, called elders, congtitute a kirk 
teuiont which manages the eccIesiaBtical affairs of that parish. Several kirk 
sessioru form a pretbvterp- sevend preHbyteries a tjfnod ,• and the representatives 
of the several synods constitute the Oeneral Assembljf, which meets in Kdin- 
burgh yearlj. The number of parishes is above dOO, of presbyteries in the 
EBtablished Church 84, of synods 45. 

> Since 1860, Aberdeen and Old Aberdeen Universities have been united. The 
Scotch Universities 8e;nd 2 members to the House of Comirons : 1 for Edinburgh 
and Bt Andrew's, and 1 for Glasgow %&id Aberdeen. 
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279. Towns.— 10 of more than 20,000 inhabitantflw 
Above 470,000 ; Glasgow. 

190,000 ; Edinburgh (the capital) ; including 

Leith, above 240,000. 
120,000; Dundee. 80,000; Aberdeen. 
50,000 ; Greenock. 
40,000 ; Paisley, Leith. 
20 000 ; Perth, Eihnamock, Arbroath. 

380. £DiNBVBOH.*->CaDital ; uniTenlty. New and Old Town, 
separated bj a rallej called the North Loch, — and united by a 
bndge and earthen mound. New Town, very beautiful ; Old Town, 
▼ery dirty; badly drained; itreets narrow; houses hi^ consisting 
of several stories, called flats, each inhabited by one or even two 
iinmlies; highest houses, 11 ^ries; castle on Jr., on rock, 434 feet 
hi^h ; arsenal ; Holyiood Palace on B, ; little trade or manufacture^ 
but eminently literary; obseiratory ; beautiful environs. 

LvTTH.— 'Fort of fldmburgh, with which houses now connect it. 

Glasgow. — ^Uniyersity ; most populous, and greatest manufac- 
tnrinff town of Scotland; cotton manufacture; trade; most beautiful 
cathecral of the country. 

AnsBDnN.'— Uniyersity ; port ; much granite sent to London ; 
cotton and woollen manufacture. 

DuNDBB.* — Linen manufacture, and centre of linen trade ; the Bell 
rock on coast, with fine lighthouse, 116 feet high. 

Paisley. — ^Manufactures, silk and mixed goods ; shawls ; cotton. 

Stirlino. — Oastle, on a rock, 300 feet hi^ formerly the residence 
of the Scottish kings; one of the finest views in the Empire; 12 
battles in the neighbourhood,*— 1297, Wallace defeated English; 
1314, Bruce defeat^ English at Bannockbum, and secured indi^pend- 
ence of Scotland. 

CuLLODXN, near Inverness. — Battle, 1746, Pretender defea t ed, an/) 
cause of Stuarts utterly ruined. 

Balmobal.— Castle, the Highland residence of the Queen. 

SooNB, near Perth, — where Bcottish kinn were crowned. 

Falkirk. — ^Largest cattle markets (csJled iryiU) in Scotland, 
the Carron iron works in nei^bourhood ; battle, 1298, Edward 1 
defeated Wallace, — 1746, the Pretender defeated royal forces. 

DuNBAB. — Bi^tle, 1660, C^omweU defeated a Scotch army favour- 
able to Charles II. 

Pbiston-pans.*— Oyster catching, salt-refining ; battle, 1746, tie 
fretender ddisated the royal forces. 

Obbenock. — Birthplace of James Watt, in 1736. 

1 Edufifuburgh, named after Edwin, a^prinoe of Hb rtli n n i Ur la, who held H 

* Aberdeen* mnn aber, a mouth ; it being at the movUi ot the Dee. 
> Dun means town ; the British word being dinat, 

* Some derive the name i^m this, considering it an altered form of StriTeliuk 

* 2!f amed from ite panit in which the sea-water is placed for OTaporation. 
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EXERCISE VL 

V(yrE.— 'Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupil's 
dravaing : or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

The number of connties in Scotland? — name them, with their 
county towns, and say whether Highland or Lowland. The largest 
county ? — smallest P Describe Cromarty. What form the county of 
Orkney ? — of Bute ? To what counties do the Hebrides belong ? 

The state of agriculture ? The objects of culture ? The quantity 
of arable land ? — of imcultivated P Of the arable land how much is 
in grass P Of the land broken up from year to year how is one-half 
appropriated ? — account for this P Where are potatoes chiefly grown ? 
—why ? Give particulars respecting the domestic animals. Number 
of landed proprietors P Size of fields P Substitute for hedges P The 
effect of this P Character of the farming implements P Which is of 
Scotch invention P 

Chief manufactures? Seat of the cotton. manufacture P^-of the 
linen ? — damasks and flue Hnen P Of the iron P — woollen cloths P — 
stockings? — carpets? — silk? — whisky? The sort of iron goods 
made P How is the weaving carried on in the Highlands P 

Are the fisheries important P The chief salt-water fish ? fresh- 
water P — ^that caught in distant seas P The advantages of Scotland 
for fisheries? Number of vessels and persons employed in the 
fisheries P The chief rivers abounding in salmon P What is done 
with most of the salmon ? The proportion of vessels engaged in 
the whale fishery P From what port do most proceed P 

Describe the commerce. The imports P — exports P Principal 
ports ? With whom is the principal trade carried on P What is sent 
to England? — received in exchange? To Ireland? — in exchange? 
To America and W, Indies P Number of vessels possessed by Scot- 
land P — ^tonnase P Number of sailors ? Where was the first steam- 
vessel used in JBurope ? The condition of Scotland before and after 
the Union P 

In what respect is the internal communication good P Account 
for it. In what is it not very superior P Account for it. Name the 
chief canals. State the purpose of the Caledonian Canal. 

Population ? — ^number to sq. m. P — ^how distributed ? Revenue ? 

Religion P Describe the education. Universities P 

Do many of the Scotch leave their country P How do they show 
their attachment to it ? — ^to their countrymen P The dress of the 
Lowland Scotch? — of the Highlanders? Describe the Scotch, as 
regards eating, — drinking, — ^lodging. 

Name the towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. Describe Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Paisley, Stirling. State par- 
ticiQars respecting Scone, Bannockbum, Dunbar, Preston-pans, 
Culloden. Explain the names Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Stirling, 

f2 
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281. ^0^^.-300 m. long, 200 m. broad ; 32,000 
dq. m. Figwre, rhomboidaL 

. The length is from Fair Head, in the ilT.^., to Micen Head, ir 
the 8, W. : the hreadth from the moat K point of Down, to Sljne 
Head, the W. point of Galway. 

282. CooAt, — Much indented on the W^ KW^ 
and 8. W. : 2,200 m, 

PrvMSvpal Openings, — On the TT., Mouth of tht 
Shannon, Dunmanus Bay, Bantry B., Kenmare 
River, Dingle B., Galway B., Clew B., Sligo B.» 
Donegal Bay. 

On the S., Roaring-water Bay, Kinsale Harbour^ 
Cork Harbour, and Waterford Harbour. 

On the N., Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle. 

On the E., Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, 
Dundalk Bay, Dublin Bay, and Wexford Haven. 

North Channel, between Ireland and Scotland, 
only 14 m. acrosa 

283. The unhroken exposure to the Atlantic, and the preTalenoe 
of the W. winds, which hlow for three-quarters oi the year, accotmta 
for the extremely indented character of the coast on the W, and S, W. 
The cliffii on these shores are generally rery lofty, those N, of Acfail 
Island heing near 2,000 feet high. Ireland ahoiinds in fine harbours. 
Bantry Bay and Cork Harbour are almost unrivalled, and each might 
contain all the nayal fbroe of the empire. Including these, there are 
14 harbours in which the largest men-of-war might ride in safety, and 
about 70 fitted for the ordinary purposes of commerce. There is but 
one good harbour on the £, (Strangford Xx>ugh), and the entrance to 
that is somewhat dangerous. 8. of Dublin Bay there is hardly an 
inlet, and shoals abound near the shore. Dublin Bay is without pro- 
tection from th6 B. winds, and is a fgood deal encumbered with sand- 
banks To prevent the accumulation of sand at the mouth of the 
Riyer liffey, two sea-walls have been built of granite ; one from the 
jV. of -the bay, about half a mile in length ; and one from the 8. of 
DnbUn, which stretches into the bay for more than 3 m. They have 
not, howerer, been of much use. 

I The nalira name is EHn. StnbOL the Bomui hlstoriAn, i^ji that the ftnelent 
tMJne Hfbernia (deriTed from Mver, «rMter) -rae giTen to it bjthe Bommm, because 
thej c<^Diiderad II a opld fod dresKj oo^Dtqr. 
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284. Capes. — On the iV., Fair Head,* Bengore, 
Malin HA, 55** 23' i^.. Bloody Foreland ; on the W.. 
Erris Hd., Achil Hd., Slyne Hi, Loop Hd., Kerry 
HA, Mizen HA ; on the S., Cape Clear, sr 26' A:. 
Camsore Pt. ; on the E., Wicklow HA, Howth HA 

A little to the W. of Bengore ii the Giant's Causeway, which 
consists of man J thousands of basaltic columns, forming 3 piers, the 
longest of whicn runs nearly a quarter of a mile into the sea. Ilieee 
columns are from 40 to 65 fL high, of a regular fieure, mostly six- 
sided, and so close that a knife-blade can with difficulty be put 
between Uiem. Each column consiits of seyeral parts, the upper 
surface of each part being a socket, which receiyes a corresponding 
protuberance on the under surface of that which is aboYe it. 

285. lalomds. — Numerous, but unimportant 
Rathlin, Achil,' Arranmore,* Valentia, and Clear. 

286. Mountain System. — Mountains on the coast ; 
central parts flat Macgillycuddy's Beeks, with 
Gurr&ne Tual, 3,400 ft., the highest mt in Ireland ; 
Galtee Mountains, 3,000 ft. ; Wicklow HiUs, 3,000 
ft. ; Knockmeledown Mountains, 2,700 ft. ; Moume 
Mts., 2,700 ft ; Slieve Bloom Mts., 1,700 ft. 

287. On the whole, Ireland is flat. The great central plain, which, 
with gentle undulations, consists of almost one third of the island, 
extendii in one part from sea to sea; there being no hill 400 ft. high 
between Dublin Bay and Galway Bay. But besides the above rangeis* 
there is a good deal of hilly countir in the W. counties ; and some of 
the hills of Donegal, Mayo, and Sligo» have an elevation of above 
2,000 ft. Unlike the Scottish mountains, oomparatiYely few of those 
of Ireland are barren, and many are cultivated to their summits. 

288. Waiter System. Rivers. — Shannon, 214 m. ; 
Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, 100 m. ; Suir, Nore, Bar- 
row, Slaney, Liflfey, Boyne, Lagan, Bann, Foyle. 

289. The Shannon is navigable to Lough Allen, that is, throughot;t 
its whole extent, except 7 miles. The navigation is not, however, 
without obstructions, uough some have been removed, and others 
avoided by canals fixnn one part of the river to another. Generally 
the rivers of Ireland are navigable to a much greater extent than those 
of Sco^and, but less so than those of England. The Bann, of little 
importance commercially, owing to its rapid current, is noted for the 
ab*mdance of Salmon, which is found also in most of the Irish rivers. 

1 Gklled. aJao, Bmmare ; i e., big mmiBtolB, the olifiii being ftbore 000 feet hLz\ 

> AeMl meant tagU. E^lee are found on thii Isle. 

s Amnmore moani, big AnMO. It is the Urgeel of ibxt% liUadi oaUed A.fUA 
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290. LaJcea.^ — Very numerous, and, considering 
tlie size of tlie island, large. Neagh, 150 sq. hl; 
Erne, Corrib, Mask, Allen, Bee, Derg,' Eillamey. 

291. Lough Neagh is the largest lake in the British Islands. Its 
shores being low, it is subject to storms, which make its navigation 
dangerous. Its waters are noted for their petrifying qualities. £me 
(insists of two lakes, both of which, as well as tbe channel which 
unites them, contain numerous islands, some thickly peopled, and 
others well wooded and romantic. Lolighs Allen, £ee, and Derg, 
are formed by the Shannon. The lakes of Killamey consist of three 
parts, called the Lower Lake, Lake Turk, and the tipper Lake. In 
the combination of sublime and beautiful. scenery they are almost 
tmriyalled. From one side of the Lower Lake spring mountains 
more than 2,000 feet high, clothed with large forest trees ; while on 
the other, the shore, eoyered with rich verdure, shelves down to the 
lake very gently. The Upper Lake is almost surrounded by majestic 
naked mountains. They are all studded with islands, one of which, 
InnisfaUen, is considered as beautiful as any in Europe^ 

Ireland is a remarkably well watered countzy. 

292. ClvnuUe. — Mild, but humid. 

293. The number of lakes, as well as its insular position, con- 
tributes to the humidity of the climate. Not only more rain feilla 
than in England, but the atmosphere is always more charged with 
moisture. This causes the verdant appearance of the country, and 
has given it the name ot the " Emerald Isle." It is on this account, 
too, that Ireland is so admirably fitted for a grazing country. 

294. SoU, — Extremely fertile, but more than a 
tenth part bog. 

295. The bogs are composed of vegetable matter called peat, and 
are generally from 20 to 30 feet deep. The peat is used as fueL 
Unlike the English fens, they are higher than the surrounding 
country. A line drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, and another 
from Wicklow Head to Qalway, would enclose the principal bogs, 
most of which are in Connaught. The various bogs in King's 
County, Kildare, Boscommon, and Meath, form the bog of Allen, 
which is the largest in the country. The bogs and lakes constitute 
the distinguishing physical features of Ireland. 

296. Productions. Anvmal. — Like those of 
England, but fewer. No venomous reptiles. 

297. Vegetable. — Somewhat bare of trees, though 
formerly covered with forests. 

298. Ireland was once called the Island of Woods, and the trunki 
of large trees are still found abundantly in the bogs. 

1 Tbe Irish term lough, like the ScoUh loch, is applied not only to lakei, b«t 
ft!so to arms cf the sea i»fa:ch art nearly landlocked. s lUi lake. 
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299. Minerals. — Not important 

300. Coal is neither good nor abundant. The Kilkenny coal-field 
ia the best Copper ia chiefij found in Cork. Iron ore ia widely 
diffiiaed, but, from Uie want of good ooal, is not worked. Beautiful 
marble ia found in Donegal and Galway. Limestone ia yerj 
abundant. A little gold and cdlyer have been found in Wicklow. 

301. .Sac6 and Language. — The Gaelic division 
of the Celtic fieunily. 

302. The Irish resemble the Highlanders of Scotland. Their Ian 

Siage Lb called Erse or Irish. In the N,, English only is spoken, 
e people being mostly of EngUsh and Lowland Scotch descent. 
Indeed, English is now understood ia almost eyery part 

EXEECISE IX. 

Draw Ireland. Sow it it bounded 9 The latitude of ite N, and 8. 
points ? The longitude of ite E, and W, point* 9 lu greatest length I 
— breadth ? Number of sq. m. P Its comparative tiuf Its shape P 

Lengthof coast P The differenee bettoeen the K and other ooaete t 
Why P The principal openings on the W. t—S, f—N, f—E. t The 
country nearett to Ireland 9 Least distance between them P Num- 
ber of harbours suitable for trade P — for the largest men-of-war 
The best harbour on the E, f The disadyantages of Dublin Bay f 
Describe the great works constructed in the bay. 

The principal capes on the N. 9^JF. 9—3. 9^E. 9 E plain the 
name Benmore. Great natural curiosity near BengoreP Describe 
it. The chief islands ? Explain the names Achil and Arranmore. 

Is Ireland flat or mountainous P What part is mountainous P— 
flat P The highest mountain P In what ran^ P Other chief ranges, 
with the height of their highest points P Sue of the great central 
plain P How far does it extend E, and JT, t Which uf the W, 
oounties are hilly P The difference between the Insh and Scotch 
mountains P 

Is Ireland well watered P The largest riyer P Its length P The 
riyers which empt^ themselyes on the S, coast P — the E. t — ^the N. t 
What riyer is nayigalle almost to its source P The character of the 
riyers generally, as regards nayig^ation P Of the Bann P 

The chief lakes P The meaning of the term lough P Describe 
Loughs Neagh and Derg. What lakes are formed by the Shannon ? 
The most beautiful lakes P Describe them. A beautiful island P 

Climate P The cause of its humidity P The consequence P A 
name giyen to Ireland ? The character of the soil P The proportion 
of bog ' ^Describe the bogs. Where chiefly found P The largest 
bog? What are the distinguishing phymcal features of Ireland P 

What sort of animals are not found in Ireland P The difference 
between Uie former and present state of Ireland, as regards forests } 
Are the minerals important P Name the chief^ and their localitiea. 

Race and language ? Whom do the Irish resemble P Where is 
SngUi^ the yemacular language, and how is it progressing p 
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303. Divisions, — 4 Provinces, Ulster, Leinstez^ 
Connaught, and Munster. 32 Counties. 

Counties. Coxtntt Towns. Counties. County Towni;. 



Ulster, 9 

Antrim 

Londonderry 

Donegal 

Tyrone 

Fermanagh 

CSayan 

Bfonaghan 

Ajmagh 

Down 



Counties, viz.: 

Antrim 

Londonderry 

Donegal 

Omagh 

Enniskillen 

Cavan 

Monaghan 

Armagh 

Downpatrick 



Leinster, 12 Counties. 

Louth Dundalk 

Meath Trim 

West Meath Mullingar 

Longford Longford 

King's County Tullamore 

Queen's County Maryborough 

Eildare Kildare 



Dublin 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Carlow 

Kilkenny 

Munster, 

Tipperary 

Waterfora 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Clare 



Dublin 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Carlow 

Kilkenny 

6 Counties. 

Clonmel 

Waterford 

Cork 

?ralee 

Limerick 

Ennis 



Connaught, 6 Counties. 



Galway 
Mayo 

Leitrim 
Roscommon 



Galway 
Castlebar 
Sligo [Shannoo 
Carrick - on - 
BoscommoQ 



304. AgHmUwre. — In a backward state. 0&- 
jecU of culture, pasture and artificial grass, oats, 
wheat, potato, flajL 

805. The pasture farms are orating or dairy. On the first, cattle 
are roared, of which great numoers are sent to England. The dairy 
fiums produce butter, which is also largely exported. The potato is, 
in some districts, the chief food. Of the land under cultivation about 
one-half ia in natural pasture. Of the other half, near 2 million 
acres grow oats, much the most important com ; about li miUioa 
artificuil grasses ; 1 million potatoes ; and half a million whcAt Flax 
is largely afid increasingly cultivated, mostly in Ulster. 

The most important domestic animali are cattle, swine, and poultry. 
Ireland has liUle more than half as many sheep as Scotluid, but 
twice as many head of cattle, and eight times as many pigs. 

306. Ireland is an agricultural country ; two-thirds of its 21,000,000 
acres being under cultivation, and four-fifths of the people dependip/^ 
on the produce of the soil. But the farming is poor, idthough great 
improvements have been made within the last few years. 

Its humid atmosphere and fertile soil produce the finest pasture 
land. Pastoral agriculture has increased of late. A few years ago 
3 00,000 fSsmilies obtained a precarious livelihood from patches of ground 
of 1 to 6 Aoros. Now there are not one-fifth of these sm^ holdings. 
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807. Manufactwrea, — Not thriviBg, except linea 
The linen manufacture is prosperous, and in- 
creasing. It is carried on almost entirely in the N,^ 
at Bel&st, Newry, Drogheda, Louth, and Dublin. 

308. But a good deal of linen ia made in the open country, by the 
Gotten, who grow the flax on their own grounda, spin it in their 
fiuniliea, and weaye it themaelyes with the hand-loom. 

The manufacture of apirita haa declined during the laat few yeara. 
The cotton manufacture ia inconaiderable ; Belfaat is the principal 
■eat. Coarse woollen gooda are made by the farmera during uie 
intervale of agricultural employment, and a little fine cloth ia made 
at Dublin. 

809. Fisheries. — Herring, cod, ling, fee. Fresh 
rooter, — Salmon, eel, trout. 

310. The coaata of Ireland abound in fish. The fiahetiea are not 
in a yery flouriahing condition. Ireland, with twice the population 
of Scotland, employe fewer hands ; and a great number of salt 
herrings are imported from the latter country. The number of 
fiahing boata \a about 16,000, and of persons employed in taking and 
curing the fish about 70,000. About one-fortieth of the surface 
consists of lakea, and these, as well aa the numerous riyers, are 
most abundantly stocked with fresh- water fish ; great numbois oi 
which are now, in consequence of the rapidity of steam communica- 
tion, brought to England. 

311. Commerce. Imports. — Cotton and woollen 
goods, linen yam, tea, sugar, tobacco, coals, haber- 
dashery, iron and hardware, timber, herrings, salt 

312. Exports. — Butter, salt beef and pork, bacon, 
cattle, pigs, oats and oatmeal, wheat ana flour, eggs, 
copper ore, linen. 

313. Porte.— Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Londonderry, Newry, Limerick, Drogheda, Wex- 
ford, Dundidk, Sligo, Galway. 

314. It will be seen that the imports are chiefly manufactured 

goods frxmi Great Britain, and colonial produce. The ezporta arc 
agricultural produce (proyisiona and liye stock), and linen. 

315. The trade of Ireland waa formerly almost confined to 

England, but that with other ooontiiea ia now increasing. The 
chief ports, at which proyisioos are shipped, are Cork, DubUn, 
Belfwt, Newry, and Limerick, which trade most largely with Liyer- 
pool, Bristol, and Olasgow. 

316. Ireland owna 2,000 ycHuela, the burden of which ia 2i0,00(l 
lODR, and v^hioh employ 14,600 sailors. 
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317. Inteimal Communication, — Roads good; 
few canals. Railroads (189). 

318. There are two fine canals ; the Grand Canal, connecting Dublin 
with the Shannon and the Barrow ; ^d the Royal Canal, cooneciing 
Dublin with the Shannon, at a point further N. Their cost, 
£3,000,000, was defrayed hj Goyemment. 

319. There is a most important External Coinmunieation with 
North America by means of the Telegraph Lines across the Atlantic 
which haye their European Terminus in the Island of Valentia. 

320. Population, — Near 5 J millions. 

The cenBus oi 1871 shows a decrease of near half a million on the 
d minished number of 1861. So that the populatiou is now not 
ihiee-fourths of what it was in 1841. The people leaye in gr^at 
numbers for England or the United States. 

There has been an increase in the county of Dublin, in the great 
manufacturing town of Belfast, and in Londonderry. 

321. Revenue, — About 7 millions. 

322. Religixm. — The great majority of the people 
are Roman Catholics.' 

323. Ardibishoprics, — Protestant, 2; Armagh 
and Dublin. Bishoprics, 10. 

Roman Catholic Archbishoprics, 4 ; Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. Bishoprics, 23. 

324. The Protestant Church of Ireland is no longer connected 

with the State. The Protestants are found chiefly in Ulster. Since 
1829, Roman Catholics are eligible to public ofBpes, from which 
they had before been excluded. 

325. Education. — Improving: 2 Universities, 
Dublin and the Queen's ; the latter is in connection 
with the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway. Maynooth College, for the education of 
priests for the Roman Catholic Church. 

826. A ^reat number of schools for the poor are now established 
in connection with the '* National Boird," and their expenses in part 
defrayed by the Goyemment. The attendance is not compulsory ; 
and there are many schools not in connection with the Board, which 
«r« supported by endowments or subscriptiont. 

The Queen's colleges are general colleges, being open equally to 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 



^ Of a hundred people in Ireland, there _ . 

Soman Catholics .... 70 
Proteatanto 80 

100 
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327. Oovemmffiit — Viceregal, the govenioT being 
styled the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

328. In the year 1800 the Irish Parliament was uiLted with thai 
of England. Since the pasaing of the Kefonn Bill, Ireland sends 
105 members to the House of Commons, instead of 100, as fixed at 
the Union. (See 200.) 

329. MiteeUantom ObtirvatioHs. — The food of tLe poor has been 
principally the potato ; with milk and meal in N,£. ; milk in the 
S. and S. ; and alone in the JF, The houses are still of a wretched 
description, mere mud hovels in the JT,, which are often occupied 
by the pig and the poultry, as well as the fStunily. 

But owing to the operation of the Incumbered Estates Act, estates 
\o the Talue of seTeral millions have changed hands ; and being now 
held by persons of capital, are much improved^ and the people upon 
them emploved. From this cause, and the diminished population, 
the wages of the labourer are now better than formerly, and altogether 
kis condition is improved. 

Beggari still abound in many parts. Qreat numbers of Irish 
labourers come over to England to help to get in the hay and com 
harvests, and return in time for their own potato <Tops. 

330. Towns. — 6 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
250,000 ; Dublin ; with suburbs, 300,000. 
1.0,000; Belfast. 80,000; Cork. 

40,000; Limerick. 

20,000 ; Waterford, Londonderry. 

8S1. DuBLDr.'*-Capital ; university ; archbuhopric ; residence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant ; a beautiful city ; St Stephen's Square, one of 
the finest and larsest in the British Empire ; fine quays along the 
river; Nelson and Wellin«:ton's monuments, — the latter 210 feet 
high ; trade, s e cond port of the country ; manufactures. 

Cork. — ^Trade, especially In provisions ; third port ; victualling of 
the navy. 

Bblpast. — Linen and cotton manu&ctures ; trade, — first manufso- 
toring town and port of the country. 

Waterfobd. — Trade ; provisions ; fourth port ; Nymph Bank, oQ 
the neighbouring ooast^ noted for tiie abundance of ood and other 
)sh. Cod fishmy at Newfoimdland. 

I^iMSBiCK. — Trade ; glove manufacture ; treaty of 1691. 

Qalwat.- -Port for steamers to and from N«w York. 

Dboohsda, on the Boyne.— Battle, 1690; William III. defeated 
lames IL 

KiLXSNKT. — Coal mines ; Dunmore Hele^ noted for its stalaotitei, 

Akmaoh. — Metropolitan archbishopric 

DoNAOHADss. — PassaRO to Scotland. 

"^Dublin means black pool, and was so called, probably, from the muddy swamps 
at the mouth of the nyex, 

a 
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EXEBCISE X. 

If OTB.— ftwry ptaee UUbi found oat, and marked mi a Map of Ou pupOt dra» 
mg : or the na$ne is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or eontrmcUd. 

How is Ireland dlTided ? Name the proyinces. — The countiee is 
Ulster ? — Leinster ? — Mimrter ? — Connaught ? 

The state of agriculture ? The objects of culture ? The kinds oi 
pasture fanns ? How is a good deal of the cattle disposed of? — the 
butter? The principal article of food with the peasantry? The 
most important domestic animals ? Compare Ireland and Scotland. 

Is Ireland manufacturing or agricultural? Prove that it is sa 
[s the farming good ? Is it improvinp; ? 

The chief manufactures ? Which is impro^g ? Towns engaged 
hi Uie manufacture ? Is all made in large towns P How uen ? 
The condition of the manufacture of spirits ?— of cotton ? Is much 
fine cloth made ? Who make the coarse ? 

The sea fish off the coasts ? Fresh- water fish P The condition of 
the Iri!^ sea fisheries ? Prove that. The number of boats employed 
in the fisheries ?— of individuals ? The proportion the lakes bear to 
the whole country ? How is much of the fresh- water fish disposed 
of ? What has afforded facilities for this ? 

The imports? — exports? Value of the imports? — exports P 
Nature of the imports ?— exports ? With what country was the 
trade almost exclusively carried on? Chief ports engaged in the 
provision trade? The porta of Great Britain with which they 
chiefly trade? 

The number of vessels belonging to Ireland ? The tonnage of the 
whole ? Number of seamen ? Name the chief ports in the order of 
their importance. 

The character of the roads? The two chief canals? What do 
they connect ? The expense of formation ? How defrayed ? 

The population ? Number to a sq. m. P Revenue ? 

The established religion? The religion of the majority? The 
number of Catholics to 100 inhabitants? Where are there most 
Protestants ? How many Protestant archbishoprics ? Name them. 
Bishoprics ? How many Catholic archbishoprics ? Name them. 
Bishoprics ? How many universitiee ? What provision is made by 
Government for the education of the poor? Is there any other 
provision? 

The Government? When did the union of the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland take place? How many members are 
returned by Ireland? More or less than by the Act of Union 
When were Catholics made eligible to public offices ? 

The condition of the poor as reguds food? — ^Habitations?- 
Wages ? — Employment ? When do many labourers leave Ireland i 
One chief cause of inmrovement of Ireland P 

Name the towns oiinore than 20, 000 inhabitants ? Their popula- 
tion P 

State particulars respecting Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Waterford, 
Limerick, Galway, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Armagh, and Donaghadee. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

332. ExterU,— Length from N.W. to S.E., 660 nu\ 
breadth from KE. to S.W., 616 m.: 208,000 sq. m. 

333. Coast. — Generally unbroken: about 1,200 m.* 

334. Parts of the 8ea.—BAy of Biscay.' English 
Channel,^ Straits of Dover ;^ and, in the Me<£ter- 
ranean, the Gulf of Lyons.* 

The oxily ooiuiderable openings into the land are the moutha of ita 
four chief riyera; and the Bay of St. Halo, between the peninaulaa 
of Brittany and Cotentin, on the N, W» 

The coast on the If. W. from the Loire to Calais, and the eastern 
part of the coast on the Mediterranean, are rather lugh, and, in some 
parts, as in Brittany and the extreme east, bold and broken into 
moderate sized inlets. South of the Oironde, as far as the Adour, 
the coast is skirted by sand-hills or dune9y which are composed of 
sand cast up by the sea, and are constantly changing their shane and 
position, according to the winds which preTau. These hidi ran 
along the coast for near 150 miles; are from about 100 to 160 iSMt 
high, and extend inwards 4 or 5 jniles. They are gaining on the land 
at the rate of about 60 feet annually, haying already covered many 
Tillages, and the Boman road leading from Bayonne to Bordeaux^ 

335. Capes, — Gris Nez ^ {QrW'TfiS)^ on the Straits 
of Dover ; La Hogue, in the Channel ; Bee du Roz.' 

336. Islands. — Unimportant. Ushant, off the 
extreme W. of Brittany ; Belleisle,' Yen, Rd^ and 
Oleron, in the Bay of Biscay. 

Corsica, though belonging to France, is really an Italian island. 
It is mountainous ; the greatest elevation is Monte Botondo.^° It 
possesses great natural advantages ; abounding in wood and metals ; 
and having a superior soil and climate. The people are, however, in 
a very rude state, and these advantages turned to little account. 

The Channel Islands, off Normandy, belong to England. (106.) 

1 Franoe derlres itt name from the Franki. a coDeotion of German tribes, who 
eonqnezed the ootmtir in the 6th centnzy. The name frank* meam the frm 
ptople, and France therefore meant the/ree country. 

s Except in the north, the actnal bouidaries of France eolneide wltli itronsly 
marked natoral fe^tozes, the tea or high monntaina, or a wide river. TUa adm 
to the eecarity of the eoontry. 

k So called, froai the nronnoe of Spain of thut name. The Fveneh eall It the 
V0^€ <U GiueiipiM,— the Qolf of OMOony. 

4 In France, and on the Continent generally, it la called tht efumnel [La Mamtk^ 

• The French call it Paa de aJaia,~the Btiait of Calais. 

• BoeaUed, it is Mid, froB ita being so boirtMou, and not from the eitv of Lyons. 
f QriaNea, . -frey nqee or eape. B Beo da Bai,— the beak or polal of Raz. 

• From btfUe, beavtf ^— and isU, on island. 

W Monti Ratondo mmm romnd mountain. It li lo called firon its shape. 
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337. Mountaina, — Besides the Alps, between 
France and Italy, the Pyrenees between France 
and Spain, and Mount Jura between Finance and 
Switzerland, — 

The Cevenncs, greatest elevation 5,000 feet. 
The Mountains of Auvergne (Oveme), 6,000 feet 
The Vosges {Vozah), between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. 

France is, on the whole, a rather flat country. There ia no risin-g 
ground of importance in the north or west, and the greatest elevation, 
in the centre, is not more than about 6,000 feet. The scenery is 
therefore generally rather tame. But on the borders of Italy and 
Spain the mountains are bold and lofty. The Alps, between France 
and Italy, have some summits above 13,000 feet high, and Mont 
Blanc near 16,000 ; and the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, 
several above 10,000 feet. Some of the departments on the Spanish 
and Italian frontiers, especially the latter, are consequently rugged 
and mountainous. 

The Cevennes, which, under different names, run from the S. to 
N.B.^ though with decreasing elevations as they get northward^ 
divide the country into two unequal portions, and form its great 
watershed (36) ; the principal streams being on the long descent 
towards tiie Atlantic. The range of the Vosges in the east forms the 
eastern boimdary of the basin of the Sadne, the Cevenncs being the 
western. To the E» of the Vosges the streams flow into the BJbine. 
The mountains of Auvergne* are of volcanic origin, and separate the 
basins of the Loire and the Gavonne. 

One etriking feature in the fkce of the coimtry are the Landes,' in 
the S. W.f between the Gironde and the Adour, consisting of heaths 
or marshes composed of a loose sandy soil, with here and there 
patches of pasture or cultivated land. Sheep-rearing employs the 
comparatively few inhabitants, and they move across the sands on 
stilts 2, 3, or more feet high. 

338. Rivera. — Seine, Loire, Garonne, Rhone. 

France is a well-watered country. As the highest ground Is in 
(he J?, and 8.y the rivers must, of course, originate there ; and so 
three of the four principal ones have, on the whole, a north-westerly 
course. The Rhone lies between the high Alpine regions and the 
lesser elevations in which the other rivers originate. 

The first three rivers not rising in very high ground, and havings 
AS compared with the height of their source, a long course, have th» 
jurrent of their waters slow. But the Rhone, rising at an elevation 
of near 6,000 feet, rushes down its steep descent witii gre .c \elocity. 
[t ia, in fact, one of the most rapid rivers in Europe. 

^ It was bj Mcendlng one of these nMnntaina, the Puy de Dome, that Fsm^ 
Proved thai at greater elevatioiLi the hei^t of the column nf mercury in the tMir» 
■u^aur ia dimiuiihed. * From kmdt, a keath or d»$trt \ 
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339. Tlie Seine drains the northern part, rising 
in the table-land of Langres ; and after a course oT 
470 miles, discharges itself into the British Channel 

TVibutariea, — On the N. aids of its basin, the Mame and the Oiia 
KWds) ; and on the S, side, the Yonne {Tun). 

The dediyity down which the Seine runs is very alight, being only 
one foot in 3,800, and its ooune is yery winding ; the current ia, 
therefore, extremely alow. Owing to this, the tide rushes up the 
river with great force to a considerable distance. 

340. The Loire (Lwdr) drains Central France 
rising in the Cevennes Mountains ; and after a course 
of 600 miles, discharges itself into the Bay of Biscay. 

Tributarie*. — On the if. side of its basin, the Mayenn^, which 
Itself receives the Sarthe ; and on the S, aide, the Allier {AUia), tha 
Cher {Share), and the Vienna. 

341. The Garonne drains the 8., rising in the 
Pyrenees ; and after a course of 360 miles, discharges 
itself into the Gironde, and so into the Bay of Biscay. 

Tributaries, — On the N. of its basin, the Tarn and me Lot {Id), 

342. The Dordogne rises in the mts. of Auvergne, 
and joins the Garonne a little below Bordeaux. Tiie 
united streams are then called the Gironde. 

In strictness, the Gironde is no river at all ; but rather an estuary, 
like our Humber. 

343. The Rhone rises in the Alps, drains the S.E, 
of France, between the Cevennes, Jura» and the Alps i 
and after a course of 530 miles, discharges itself by 
four mouths into the Mediterranean. The Sodne 
rises in the Yosges, drains the district between the 
Cevennes and Jura, and joins the Rhone at Lyons. 

Tributaries.— The Doubs {Doob), a trib. of the Sa6ne, with its 
winding and 8lug8;ish current ; and the Is^re {£tare) and Durance, 
which enter the Bhone. These drain the eastern part of the basin. 
The western aide is too narrow to supply a large river. 

The declivity of the Bhone is very steep, ^ing one foot in 436. 
The current is, in consequence, extnmely ranid. A great deal of 
earthy matter is carried down bv it, wmch ntm pushed the coast 
of France, near its mouths, 9 miles further south than it was 1,800 
years ago. The Sadne hskS a very slight descent, and its course 
IS very tortuous ; its eurrent is therefore very slow. These streams 
present a singular appearance at Lyons, as they both flow in the 
same bed, but do not at once unite : the Rhone proceeding rapidly 
along the left bank, and the Sadne aluggiahly along the right btmk. 
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BmaUir i8lrtfMM.^Dndnliig the district north of the bann of the 
(Seine, — ^the Moaelle, the N.B. ; the Maeee, the N. ; and the Somme, 
the N, W, The Moielle and the Maeee are tribntariee of the Bhine ; 
the Bomme empts itself into the British OhanneL The Yilaine 
drains a district W. of the Loire basin ; the Charente, the district 
not fiur inlandf between the basins of the Loire and Uie Oaronne; 
and the Adour, the extreme 8, W. of Franoe» south of the Garonne 
basin. This last has a rapid course, and is subject to desolating 
inundations, on the melting of the snow in the Pyrenees. 

344. Lakes. — Ncme of importanoe. 

On the coast of the Mediterranean there are bodies of salt water, 
separated from the sea by thin strips of land; these are called 
Lagoons. Lagoons are also formed on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, 
south of the Oaronne ; as the sand accumulated on the coast prevents 
the streams from entering the sea. They are all yery shallow. 

345. OlvnuUe. — Deliffhtfiil; the «ky generally 
clear, and the air 8aliu>rioiUL 

Placed in the middle of the ten^perate lone, and little elevated, 
the extremes of temperature are unknown; but the difference 
between the north and south is very perceptible. Li the most 
southern parts, the olive is productive; further north, the maiae; 
beyond both these, the vine will flourish ; but in the extreme north, 
its place is supplied by the apple. The western parts which jut into 
the ocean, as ^rittany and l«oimandy, have a numid atmosphere, 
resembling the south-western counties of England ; in oonsequenoe 
of which there are verdant meadows, which nourish and fatten the 
finest cattle. The salubrity of the climate is proved by the number 
of invalids who resort to thie south, espedaUy to Montpelier. la the 
central districts, hailstorms sometimes do extensive mischief 

The mean temperature of Paris is like that of London, but the sum- 
mer of Paris is hotter, as its winter is colder, than that of London. 

346. Sail. — Generally fertila 

There are detached portions of great sterility ; as, for instance, the 
barren heaths in the south-west. 

347. WUd Anvnuda, — Wolf and wild boar in the 
large forests ; ermine and hamster near the Yosgea. 

Fiahf like those of England, in abundance on the 
N, and TT. coast ; the tunny and anchovy in the 
M^terranean. 

3^8. Fore&ta. — About one seventh of France ia 
ibrest land, which abounds most in the east. 

It is estimated that about one half of France is arable; oiu9 
seventh, forest; one tenth, pasture; one sixteenth, roads, water, 
buildings, Ac.; one seventh, waste lands; one twenty-sixth, vine^ 
yards a and the rest, miscellaneous oultivadoii. 
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849. Mi/nerala. — Not very abundant Iron, coal, 
salt, marble, and building stone. 

The coal of Franco u inferior to that of the British ialanda, and if 
not found in abundance near the iron diitricta. The escpenae oi 
working the iron is thus increased. About one ninth as much ooal 
is laised as in ihe United Kingdom, and the quantity is increasing 
STery year. The only Terr important coal-fields are, one in the ex- 
treme north ^departments Kord and Pas de Calais), which extends 
throudi Belgium, and beyond the Bhine : and another in the district 
near the upper part of the Loire. The salt lagoons and maiahes in 
the so«th and south-west are a source of national wealth, in conse- 
auenoe of the great quantity of salt obtained thence by eyaporation. 
Aook-salt ii procurea from Uie neighbourhood of the MoseUe, and the 
supply seems inexhaustible. 

350. Bctoe. — Greek-Latin, and Celtic. 

The ancient inhabitants were called Gauls ; but after their oon- 
ouest by the Bomans, thejr were so merged in the latter people that 
ueir language and distinctiTeness as a people were lost Tne Franks, 
who were^Teutonio origin, and who, by their conquest, p;aye their 
name to the country, formed, perhaps, no larger proportion of the 
inhabitants than the Norman conquerors in J^gland, and did not 
sensibly affsct the great mass of the people. 

The French Lanovaoi is essentially Latin, with some admixture 
3f Teutonic words'introduoed by the German conquerors. 

The inhabitants of some of the departments on the Bhine, which 
haTO been oomparatiTely recently incorporated with France, are of 
German extraotion, and speak tnat language ; those of the south-* 
west, near the borders of Spain, are of Iberian or Spanish extraction, 
and speak the Basque langua^ : the Corsioans speak Italian ; and 
the inhabitants of Kittany, owm^ to the influx of Britons who settled 
among them when they were dnyen from Britain by the Saxons, a 
form of the British* called Armoric 

EXBBGISE XI. 

yoTU.— Bwrp pkui it to be foond oat, and iMxrked cm a maptfthi pttpUt dram' 
imtfs «r Vu name ittobe imaerUd m a hkmk map, eithtr infyU «r cetnbucUdL 

Draw a mnp of France. What does the word France meanP 
How was it giyen totfais country P 

W%at bounds Frtmcs on the N», 8., JS,, W. f Whioh of theu howi^ 
dari$9 it airkUrary f Latitudo of mott if. and S, pomtt f — hngitudt 
tf moot K tmd W.t Gieatest length P— breadth P Numbei of 
iq. m. P 

The seas that wash the coast of France P Extent of coastP 
Describe it The principal openings into the land? The tftoi 
of a Umg toa toatt, with dtep openingt into tho land f What do the 
French call the British Channel?— the Straits of DoyerP How 
does the Bay of Biscay get its name P 

Gapes f-— into what seas do they progect P Explain the names. 
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laiaiidflr An luili&n ialand belonging to Fiance? Describe it 
[glands on the coast belonging to England ? 

Mountain ranges between France and other ooimtriM ? Greatest 
heights in each f The ranges of hills P Their dtuation ? Greatest 
elevation? Is France generally flat or hilly? The character otf 
French scenery generally P Mountainous parts ? Greatest eLeyation 
in Central France ? The character of the scen^ near Spain and Italyf 

Is France well watered ? Chief rivers ? Where do three of these 
take their rise, and why? What is, on the whole, the direction of 
their course ? — why ? Where is the basin of the £hone ? A differ- 
ence between the three first, and the Ehone? Account for th" 
difference. 

The part drained by the Seine ? Its rise ? — length ? Where doei 
it discharge its waters ? Average fall ? Character of its course ? 
Consequence of these two facts? A consequence of its extreme 
slowness ? — ^Chief tributaries ? — The part drained b^ the Loire ? Its 
rise ? — length ? Where does it empt itself ? — Chief tributaries ? — 
The part drained by the Garonne ? Its rise ? — length ? Where does 
it empt itself ? What important river joins it ? Its rise ? After 
the union, what is the water called ? Is it properly a river ? What 
does it resemble in England ? — Chief tributaries ? — ^What part does 
the Bhone drain ? Its nse ? — length ? Where does it empt Itself ? Its 
chief tributary ? The district it drains ? Where do tiie rivers unite ? 
A difference in the currents of the Rhone and Sadne ? The cause of 
the difference ? What remarkable phenomenon do they exhibit near 
Lyons ? What effect results at the mouth of the Bhone from its 
rapidity ? — Chief tributaries ? 

Give other smaller rivers, and say what districts they drain. 

Has France any lakes of importance ? What bodies of water haa 
she along her coast ? At what parts ? 

Climate ? Its sky ? Its air P Is there much difference between 
the temperature of the N. and 8, f How is this shown ? What 
part has a climate similar to the i9. W counties of England ? Why ? 
The consequence ? What wide-spread mischief occurs in Centra! 
France occasionally ? 

Soil ? Is it imiformlygood ? 

The chief animals ? Where found ? Fish on the W, coast ?— In 
the Mediterranean ? Proportion of forest-land ? 

Is France rich in minerals ? The chi^ P Has England or France 
better coal ? Near what ore is the coal of England found ? Is it so 
in France generally P What is the oonsequence ? What proportion 
does the coal extracted bear tp that of England ? Where are the 
ixiost important coal-fields P What advanta^ has France for pro- 
curing salt P Where is rock-salt chiefly obtained £nom P 

Of what race are the French P What was the ancient name of the 
inhabitants of France ? Of what race were their last ccnqueiofa F 
Did they sensibly affect the mass of the people P Why not ' 

What is the foxmdation of the French language P Account for the 
old language of the Gauls being superseded by the Latin. 
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351. Divieiona. — 86 Depaxtments:' before 1790, 
22 divisions^ called Provinces. Savoy, Nice, ob- 
tained from the King of Sardinia in 1860, Alsace 
and part of Lorraine lost in 1870-1. 

PK0TINGB8. DBTABTMIMTfl. 

French Flandcn Nord. 

Paa de Calaif. 

Soxnme. 

Sdine Infdrieure, Eure, Calyados, Manohe, Ome. 

Aisne, Cue, Seine, Seine et Oisei Seine et Mame. 

Mame, Ardennes, Aube, Haute Mama- 

Meuae, Meurthe et Moselle, Yosges. 

£ure et Loire, Loiret, Loir et Cher. 

Indre et Loire. 

Cher, Indra. 

Nieyre. 

Allier. 

Creuse. 

Corr^e, Haute Vienna. 

Cantal, Puy de D6me. 

Sarthe, Mayenne. 

Maine et Loue. [Nord, Hie et YllaiBa. 

Loire Infi^rieure, Morbihan, Finisterre, C6tei du 

Vend^, Deux Sevres, Vienna. 

Charente. 

Charente InfSrieure. 

Haute Sadne, Doubs, Jura. 

Tonne, Cdte d'Or, Sa6ne et Loire, Ain. 

Rhone, Loire. [Aube, Tarn, Haute Garonna. 

Haute Loire, Ardeche, Loz^ Gard, Herault* 

Pyi^n^B Orientalea. 

Arri^ge. 

Aveyron, Lot, Tarn et Garonne. 

Gers, Hautes Pyrenees, Landes, Lot et Garonna^ 

Dordogne, Gironde. 
Basaea Pyreniea. 
Hautea Alpea, Drome, Is^. 
Bouohea du Bhone, Var, Basses Alpea. 
Corse. 
Vauduse. 

SaToie, Haute BaTda. 
Alpea Maixtimes. 



Artoia. • • 

Picardy . . 

Normandy . 
Isle of France 
Champagne . 

Lorraine . . 

Orleannois . 
Touraine 

Berry , . 

Niyemoia . 
Bourbonnois 

Marche . . 
Limousin 
AuTergne 

Maine . . 

Anjou , . 

Bnttany . . 

Poitou , , 

Aunia , . 

Saintonge . 
French Comt^ 

Burgundy . 

Lyonnois. . 

Languedoc . 

Boussillon . 

Foix . , , 

Quienne and 
GasGony . 

Beam . , 

Dauphiny . 

Proyence 

Corsica . . 

Ayignon' 

Sayoy . . 

Nice • , . 

1 Tha department! are generally named after the ehlef river, or loime eliaraet»- 

A knowledge of thii fact and of the following worda will 



biio natural featnna. 
make their meaning a] 



_ apparent >— nord, north .* ef, and; de, of; 
rieure, lawtr,' ba$, or ba«M», knot haul, hauU, or tautcf. AvA; ^6^t Mibt JInit, 



du, of ifut *nf4. 



, Urr4, kmdf deux, twot orienUUu, easUmf bouehett mimihi. 
* Arignon belonged to the Pope preTioua to the eonqueeta attendant oa the 
Vkeoeh levQiutiui]. Oonioa did not larm part of either ox the Proviiioaa. 



ai 
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352. -agrricuftur*.— Moderately good Objects of 
culture.— Com, the vine, tobacco, hemp, flax, mad** 
der, the beetroot ; and, in the &, the mulberry. 

The great projportioa of the inhAbitants of France are enga^ in 
affiioiilture : it ib not, however, conducted so tucceisfully as with uo. 
The lyitem of alternate crops has been but partiall/ adopted, the 
land being allowed to lie idlte in fallow. Oxen are employed in many 
laboura that with ua are perfonned by horses. 

Iheie are between four and fiye million landed proprietors in 
France. The dlTision of the land into such minute portions (the 
consequence ef its equal distributSon among all the children on the 
decease of the proprietor), seems to be unfavourable to improvement, 
by preventing a sufficient outlay of capital upon it. 

Next*to the various sorts of com, the most important cultivation is 
that of the vine; about one twenty-sixth part of France being em- 
ploved as vineyards, and its proiduce, when manufactured, being 
estmated at near £30,000,000 annually. In consequence of the 
extensive growth of the vine, cg3i is always dearer in the south than 
in the north. The beetroot has been largely cultivated for the manu- 
fiusture of sugar ; as, during the wars of Napoleon, colonial sugar was 
irith difficult imported. This beetroot sugar is increasingly pro- 
duced in France and the neighbouring countriesL The mmllerry is 
Kwn lax«ely in the soutJi, for the sake of its leaves, which are the 
t food for the iilkwoim. The olive is confined to tlie south; the oil 
obtained is inferior, and not near sufficient for the supply of the country. 

The absence of hedges gives a tsmeness to the &oe of the country 
almost everywhere, at least to an English eye. 

353. Momafacturea. — Considerable ; wine, silk, 
woollen, cotton, linen, hardware, brandy, jewellery. 

France ranks next to England as a manu&cturing nation. Its 
m a nnf a c tures have much increased since the last war. The most 
important is that of wine — which is carried on more or Isss in all 
the departments, except those of the north ; but tiie wines of the 
south snd east (Champagne, Bui^gund]^, and the clarets of Bordeaux) 
are most highly esteemed. Setting aside wine, which is a production 
partly agricultural partly manufacturing, silk is the chief manii&cture. 
It is almost to France what the cotton manufacture is to Tly^gl^nd, 
silks being in value one-fifth of all the '' special " exports, i. «., com- 
modities of French production. 

This important manulkctnre is carried on in the south, where the 
raw material is produced. The chief towns are, — ^Lyons, the centre 
of the tmde; Paii% Ntmes, Avignon, and Toon. It was intio- 
dnoed into Frsnoe in the 16th century, at Tours, the first miilbeErf 
trees being planted in tlie neig^boniiioed of that town. The esod- 
Lenoy of the Frsneh silks is much owing to the supeiiority of Uieq* 
oolouxi and dMigns^ reeohing fmL the eorrect taite ef the peopl^. 
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Frenoli woollens are noted for their dnrability ; their fine cloths 
are especial^ excellent. The mannfaotnre is not carried on in any 
very large towns* as in England, bnt in districts in varions parts of 
the conntry, especially in and abont Mbenf in Normandv. 

The cotton mannfactore has prodigionsly increased of late years, 
so that France now makes more than a third as mnch cotton as 
England. It is carried on at Bonen, St. Qnentin, Paris, Tro^res, 
Lille, Tarare (20 miles If. IT. of Lyons) and the snrronndinff district, 
and Cholet (20 miles E. by 8, of Nantes) and its neighbonrhood. 
Bonen has been called the ** Manchester of France." Tne compara- 
tive scarcity of cosi is now largely met by importation from England 
and Belginm. 

Linen is made princii>ally in the N. and E., bnt also in Danphiny, 
in the 8. E. Cambrics and lawns at St. Qnentin, Cambray (from 
which cambric took its name) ; Valenciennes and Bonay. 

The iron works are spread over varions parts : the most important 
are along the valley of the "Upper Loire. St. Etienne is the centre 
of the toide. Only abont one quarter as mnch is produced as in 
England, which is of inferior qnality. Jewellery, watches and 
clocks, and bronze-work, employ many nands, chiefly at Paris. 

The porcelain of Sevres (near Paris) is noted thronghont the world. 

354. Corn/merce, — Very considerable ; and, before 
the war, increasing. 

Imports, — Eaw cotton and silk ; metals, colonial 
produce^ generally ; wool, timber, indigo, coal. 

Exports. — Sill^ woollen, cotton, and linen goods ; 
wine, brandy ; lace, jewellery, articles of fashion. 

Annual Value. — Imports, above £160,000,000, 
Exports, rather less.^ 

France enjoys great advantages for commerce in the variety of 
her prodnots, natural and artificial ; and in her admirable situation 
on the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. Her foreign 
trade, nearly mined in her wars with England, is now again very 
considerable, ranldng next to tiiat of England. She chiefly trades 
with England, the united States, the French colonies, Belgfium, 
G^ermany, Switzerland. Spain, and Italy. 

The Imports into England (silk and woollen manfs., refined 
su^ar, wine and spirits, butter, &c.), are in value above ^840,000,000, 
wmle the Exports of British produce into France (woollen and 
ootton mans., ooaJs) are only ^15,000,000. 

1 So called as ooming from the tropical Colonies of England, France, ftc. 
Colonial produce ineludee sngar, coffee, and spices. 

3 This amount, both of Imports, and Exerts, includes the value (about one- 
fifth) of the whole of the goods imported into Francti but not used there, but 
re-exported to other countries, when these re-exportations are deducted fin)m 
the general oonunaree we have what the French call "Special Commerce." 
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355. Por^5.— Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux (o), 
Nantes, RocAelle («A), Dunkirk, Boulogme, Calais, 

356. /nieniaiCommumcaiion.— Moderately good. 

The internal communication is inferior to that of England m regardi 
fommx^n roada, railroadt, and canaU. The principal canaU, are-the Canal 
of the South, or Canal o/£a«iyiMKio«,-oonneotmg the Garonne and the 
Mediterranean ; the Canal of the C«»*w,-connectmg the Saone and the 
L,)ire ; the Burgundy Canal,-eoTmectmgthe Saone and the Seine, b.T 
means of the Yonne ; the Rhone and Rhine CowaZ.-coiiJiecting the Saojie 
and the Khine. The length of the BaUways is about 14,000 mile*. 

357. Popukbt'ixm.^Se millions: 180 to sq. m. 

Together with Algeria, France has a poptOation of near 40,000,000. 

358. Army.— Now near 000,000/ 

l«>ance was t!ie first military power in the world. The English 
soldier is at least eqnal to the French, but our army is smaller, and 
widely dispersed oyer our extensiye empire. The prowess of the 
French army was shown in the wars of the Beyolution and Napoleon. 
It then consisted of more than 600,000 men, and had it not been for 
the nayal ascendency of Britain, the whole world most haye been 
«mslayed by it But in the war declared by France against Pnissia in 
1870-1 the military prestige of France passed oyer to Germany. 
Not only was France defeated in eyery important engagement, 
bnt more than 800,000 loldien enirendered as prisoners of war; 
and it was only by the contribution of two hundred millions of 
money to her enemy, and the surrender of Alsace and a large part of 
Lorraine, that the German army consented to leaye the soil of France. 

With a few exceptions eyery Frenchman seryes in the Army be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty. During fiye years he is actively 
employed in the Begnlar Aimy ; me next four years in the Reserve. 
The next fiye years he is in me Territorial Army^ which is a kind 
of Militia, and the last six in the Reserve of the same force. 

The soldier of course does not pass twenty years in camp or 
barracks; when he has become well trained he is sent home on 
furlough, but liable to be recalled when any necessity arises. 

Fortresses. — Paris, Lyons, Lille. 

ISie fortifications of Paris cost about £8,000,000. Metz, now 
belonging to Germany, surrendered in 1870, with near 200,000 men^ 
find an immense amount of military stores. 

35.9. Navy. — ^The second in Europe, and, next to 
England, the greatest in the world. 

360. Naval Ports. — Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, 
Cherbourg, and L'Orient. 

iThiB and similar estunates are the Militaxy Peace Kstablishment Very 
much larger forces can be raised in time of war. 
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Brest IS the chiof station of the nayy in the Atlantic : Tonlon in 
the Mediterranean. Immense sums have been spent (jB7 ,000,000) 
by the French Government, with a view to improving the harbour 
of Cherbonrg (opposite the English coast), and so strengthening its 
fortifications as to make it, if possible, impregnable. 

France, like England, the United States, and other conntries, has 
in her powerful navy several iron or iron-clad vessels of war. The 
navy is manned by oonsoription, every sailor of a certfiiin age being 
liable to be called on to join the French fleet. 

361. Debt — ^The largest in the World. Revenue, 
— About 6^120,000,000 ; as is also Expenditure. 

Before the war of 1870-71 the debt had been more than doubled 
under the Empire, but it has again been nearly doubled by that 
ill-judged and disastrous war. The amount is little short of 
j£l, 000,000,000. The debt and the interest are greater than those 
of either England or America. But much has been spent on rail- 
ways and other useful Public Works. 

The purchase, manufacture, and sale of tobacco is a Government 
monopoly, gelding about ^,000,000 to the revenue annually. 
Gunpowder is also a Government monopoly. 

362. Oovem/ment — A Eepublic, under a President, 
"with a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. 

The gfovemment was hereditary, and vested in the Napoleon 
family. The Emperor Napoleon III. had the power of naming his 
successor. But after the battle of Sedan, the Emperor, with his 
army of near 100,000 men, surrendered to the Ftussians. Tho 
government thus became, and is stUl, a Bepublio. 

Previous to the war of 1870, France was making rapid advances 
in wealth and general prosperi^, as she is now again doing. 

363. Religion. — ^Boman Catholic. 

All sects are tolerated, and their various mimsters, Jewish as well 
as Christian, paid bv the Government. The Protestants (now littlo 
above half a million) are found chiefly in the south. The Jews aro 
estimated at 60,000. 

364 Education.-^Detective. 

France has a Government system of education, presided over by 
ft minister of state, called the Minister of Public Instruction. 

365. Foreign Possessions, — In Africa, Algeria, 
and some places in Senegambia ; in the Indian 
Ocean, Bourbon (now called B^union) ; in Asia, 
Pondicherry in Hindostan, Lower Cochin-China in 
Further India ; in America, Cayenne in Guiana ; 
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and iho West IncHbi Islands, Qaadaloupe, Mar* 
tinique. New Caledonia^ the Marquesas, and 
Society Islands in Oceania. 

FrtDM holdi Hatottb, one of the Oomon Idaads (801), «• e depM 
for military itores. St. Pibbsb and Miqvilov, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawxenoe (886), are of importanee to French boatf and ilehermen en« 
gaged in the ood llahery off the ooaat of Newfonndland. All theie are 
▼er^ tmall ialandi. 

in the wars with England, Fraaoe hai^ f^om time to time, been de- 
prired of her foreigB poaaciaioni. Thia ncoat be the remit of ft eonteat 
while England retaina the anprenMcj of the tea. 

MitteUaneout ObMrvotlofw.— France haa prodnoed maaj men emineBt fai arta^ 
arma, and learning. Frenchmen hsre the repatation of being veiy gallant ; theil 
women, nerertheleaa, are emplojed in hard agricnltoral ana other labours ; and 
the tradeamen leave the management of their onaineai to their wivea, while thef 
fchemielvea are at eafSa, promenadea, or other places of amoaement. 

Except the modem piurta their towns generaUr are ill bnilt, having narrow, 
trregnlar atreeta, compoaea of high hooses, each of which* consisting of many 
eUHiea, aerrea aa the vsaidenoa of aereral familiea. The drainage is also ymj inferi<» 
to ouia, and the dirt consequently greater. Side paremaita for foot passengera 
have been bnt lately and partially laid down. Bat they have, generally, fine 

Enblic wikM shaded by trees, pnblic gardenaf and coUeetiona of various kinds, open 
) the public Goal ia little used for domestie purposes, wood and charcoal being 
emplojnMl inntciad. 

366. ZWiw.— About 50 above 20,000 inhab. 
1,800,000, Paris, the capital. 
300,000 ; Lyons, Marseilles. 
200,000 ; Bordeaux. 150,000 ; Lille. 

100,000 ; Nantes, Toulouse, Rouen. 
80,000 ; Toulon, Si Etienne. 
70,000 ; Havre, Brest. 
60,000 ; Roubaix, Amiens, Rheims, Nimes. 
50,000 ; Montpelier, Angers, Orleans, Limoges 

Nice, Nancy, Rennes. 
40,000 ; Caen, Versailles, Grenoble, Besanpon, 

Le Mans, Tours, Boulogne. 
30,000 ; Dijon, Dunkirk, Troyes, Poitiers, Cher- 
bourg, Rochefort, Avignon, Clermont, St 
Quentin, Bourges, Turcoing, L'Orient. 
20,000; Aix, Arras, Montauban, Douay, Yalen- 
ciennes, Perpignao, St. Omer, Aries, Cam- 
bray, &c. 

P^Bie, on the Seine. — Capital; nniveraity ; the second dty in Europe 
in f ue and population ; atnmgly fortified ; eonaiata of three parla^tLe 
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Town (Tille) on the north of tha Seino, the iTnivertity on tho ioafh, and 
«he CitjT between them, eonsisting of the two islandi of Notre Dame and 
St. Louie, connected by bridgee; the city ^e oldeil part. Abonnda in 
noble squarei and public garaene^ whiclC with the quaya on both lidee of 
the river Seine, and the magnificent Boulevardi^ aome of which are the 
old fortificationa changed into promenade!^ are equally eerriceable for 
health, amusement and ornament. 

ChUf Public Buildingi,-^The cathedral of Notre Dame^ (twelfth cen« 

tuiy) ; the Pantheon, the most beautiful church in Paris, in which many 

iiittstrious Frenchmen are buried. The Palaces of the Tuileries,* with a 

very beautiful garden; the Louvre, the repository of paintings and 

works of art; the Pahua Soyal and the Luxembourg. Many statues 

and columns, and some triumphal arches. The bridf^ numerous, but 

not near so imposing as those of London, the river being not half the 

width of the Thames, and several merely connect tiie city with the oppo- 

aite bank. The buildings generally of freestone, much of which has been 

obtained from quarries, formerly beyond Paris, but now beneath it. 

These excavations have since been used aa catacombs, or buiial-places, 

but are now dosed. Houses laree and hi^h, but inhabited by aeveral 

families. The oemetarv of P^re la Chaise m the neighbourhood, one of 

the most beautiful in Europe. The manufactures very important^ one* 

fiflb of all the exports being produced at Paris. Taken by the Germans 

1871. Held subsequent!]^ by the " Communists " for several months, who 

set fire to the city m various parts, destroying the Tuileries, the H6tel de 

Ville, &c., murdered the Archbishop of Paris and near seventv other 

^'hostages;" destruction of the vendome Column, on which werr 

represented the victories of Napoleon the Great. 

liTOVB, at the junction of the Saone with the Bhone, the second dtj 
of France as regurds manufactures and population. The staple manu* 
Cacture is talk. The prosperity of the city arises from its position, having 
a ready communication inland by means of the Bhone and Saone, and 
with the Mediterranean by the Bhone. It is, too, juat in the centre of 
the district m which the raw silk is produced. 

Mahsbillbb, on the Mediterranean. — ^The most important port of 
France. One of the most andent dties, having been fousded by a colony 
of Greeks from Asia Minor, between 600 and 600 B.O. The trade vastly 
increased since the French have held Al^fiers. 

BoBDBAUX, on the Garonne. The chief port for the export of wines 
and brandy. Boman remains. 

SouxN, on the Seioa.— The prmdpal seat of the ootton mana&etare. Fine 
Gothic cathedral, now soxmoantad by a cast-iron tower, weiching more than a 
million pounds. 
LxLLS.— One of the stroiiMBt of the towns of Enxope. 

NiMXS, remarkable for the number of fine Roman antiqaities ; the amphi- 
theatre, and an ancient temple, now called the Maiaon CMrrfie, are among the 
most remarkable. Silk manumotnre. 

Batxux.— Celebrated tapestrv. by Maud, the wife of William the CeiKLueror, 
portraying the conquest of Harold by her husband. 

GAJuas.— The nearest port to England, and the last town hdd by the Itnriiah in 
Prance. Ajukns, on the Somme.— Peace, 1802. Birthplace of Peter the Heznit 

1 Notre Dame (our Lady), being consecnKted to the Vfagin Mary. 
I So called from the word Mk, a tUe, as there was a Mie-kiln Mrs befsit Blary 
de Medieia bailt the pahioe in the sivteenth ceatory. 
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CAEN.^Tomb of Williim the Conqueror. 

Vbkkaillbs. — A beautiful palace (now used as a museum), built by 
Louis XIV. Treaty 1871. Cession to Uie Prussians of Alsace and 
part of Lorraine and payment of £320,000,000 as war indemnitj. 

FoNTAiNifiLEAn. — Abdication of Napoleon. 

KuEUis. — Coronation of the kings of France. 

YiENNE. — Pontius Pilate is supposed to have died here in banish- 
nent. 

Batoxne. — The bayonet was invented here. 

Ajaccio, capital of Corsica. — Birthplace of Napoleon, in 1769. 

PoicTiERs. — Defeat of the Saracens by the French, under Charles 
Martel, in 732. John, king of France, defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Black Prince in 1356. Crbcy. — Victory of the English in 1346. 
Aoincourt. — Victory in 1415. Malplaquet. — Victory in 1709, 
by Marlborough. Orleans. — ^The English defeated and compelled 
to raise the siege by Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 

Nantes.— Edict in favour of the Protestants, by Henry IV^ ir 
1598. Bevoked by Louis XIV. in 1685. 

Ationon. — Residence of the Popes from 1308 to 1376. 

Clermont. — The first crusades here determined on. 

LaHogue. — Naval victory of the English over the French in 
1692. 

EXERCISE XII. 

Som.—Bverp plau is to be found oat, and wtarktd on a map of the pupils dram- 
ing: or Ou name isHo be inserted on a blank map, either in/uU or contracUd. 

How is France divided ? How was it formerly ? From what do 
these departments receive their name 9 Name the provinces ani 
departments. 

The chief agricultural products ? Is farming as well conducted as 
in England ? The animals more used than with us ? How many 
landed proprietors are there? How does this minute division of 
the land arise ? What is the next important object of cultivation to 
com f What part of France is laid out in vineyards ? The annual 
value of the produce ? How did the French obtain sugar in the late 
wars ? Is beetroot sugar now largely produced ? The tree extensively 
grown for the sake of its leaves ? In what part is it grown ? Is it 
a native of France ? When was it introduced ? What is ita use t 
Where will the olive grow ? Is the oil superior ? 

Name the chief articles manufactured in France? How does 
France rank as a manufacturing nation? Since what poriod have 
the manufactures much increased ? Which is the most important f 
Where is it carried on ? Which are esteemed the best wines ? The 
next important manufacture ? Whareis itmoatly canied on ? Why F 
The principal towns engaged in the minufactnie ? Point them out. 
When and where was the mannfactnre fint introduced ? To whit do 
the silks of France especially owe their lupoiioaty f 
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For what are their woollens noted P Wnat difference is there in 
die distribution of the manufacture as compared with England ? 

Where is the cotton manufacture chiefly carried on ? What hai 
Rouen been called ? Has this manu&cture much increased ? The 
advantage of England in this manufJMSture f 

Where is linen for the most part manufiactured f Is it only there F 
Where are the finer linen goods (cambrics and lawns) made ? 

Where are the iron- works found ? The most important district P 
The chief town ? How much is produced as compared with England P 
The quality? 

Where are jewellery, watches and docks, bronze-works, acd 
tapestries, chiefly manuiiLctured P 

Characterize &e commerce. Imports P — exports P Annual ralua 
of both ? The advantages of France as a commercial nation f Wiih 
what countries does she chiefly trade P Priacipal ports P 

Characterize the internal communication. Principal canals P 

Population of France P The number of inhabitants to a sq. m. P 

The number of the arm^ P Characterize the navr. Theprincip-«l 
naval ports? Give particulars of the chief of them. How docs 
France stand as a military power ? What is the check to her coot- 
plete ascendancy ? State an important difference between France and 
England in regard to the formation of the anny and navy. National 
debt ? Bevenue ? 

Govemmeitt ? What is the title of its sovereign P Who has the 
executive power ? Who constitute the legislature ? Have the English 
or French people most influence in the government P Name sonte 
important £fference in the constitution of France as compared with 
that of England P The preeent condition of France as reganis wealth P 

Bcdigion of the majority ? Are other forms of religion tolerated f 
Are they more than tolerated? Number of Protestants? How 
many Jews are there? Is France a well-educated country? Ii 
popmar education carried out voluntarily or by the Gk>vemmeni f 
What is the responsible minister called ? 

Name the foreign possessions of France, in A£ica, — Atta,-<-the 
Indian Ocean, — and America. Are they more or less extensive than 
they were? Why? 

Li what respects are their towns worse than ours? In what 
better ? What is used instead of coal for domestic purposes P 

How manytowns does France contain with more than 20,000 in- 
habitants? The population of the capital? The towns with more than 
300,000 inhabitants?— 260,000 ?— 160,000 ?— 180,000 ?— 100,000 F- 
80,000 ?— 70,000 ?— 60,000 ?— 40,000 ?— 30,000 ?— 20,000 ? 

On what river is Paris P What rank does it hold amongthe citiei 
of Europe ? What are the divisions made by the river P Which part 
IB the oldest ? Give other particulars respecting it ? Give particulars 
respecting Lyons, MarseiUei^ Bordeaux, Bouen, Lille, Strasburg, 
Nunes, Bayeux, Calais, Amipns, Caen, YersalUes, Fontaiaebleau, 
Bheims, Yienne, Bayonne, Ajaccio, Poictiers, Cracy, Agiocourt, Mul 
plaquet, Orleani) Nantes, Avignon, Clermon^ La Hogue 
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HOLLAND/ OE THE NETHEELANDS. 

PHYSICAIi FBATUKES. 

367. Extent.— 200 m. long, 120 broad ; 13,600 
G^. m. 

368. Coast — Low everywhere; 200 m. in length. 

369. Principal openings. — DoUart Zee, Zuyder 
Zee,* the Y, Mouths of the Ehine, Maas, and 
Scheldt. 

The sea is prevented from overflowing the country, partly by 
natural sand-hills, called Doins (downs), as along the W, coast of 
the province of Holland, and partly by artificial moonds, or banks, 
called dyTces. These dvkes are constracted, not only along the sea- 
eoast, bnt also along the banks of the rivers and canals, the beds of 
many of which are nigher than the adjacent conntry.s The expense 
of^xnaking these dykes is very great, as is also the expense of main- 
fcaining them. They are about 10 yards high and from 25 to 100 yards 
in width at the base, and wide enough for two roads on the top. 
The^ are great engineering works, made up of earthwork, enclosed 
in piles and other massive timberwork, ana this covered vrith willow 
fagots or with thick reed mats to break the force of the waves, 
and with great blocks of Norwegian granite at the base for tiie 
same purpose, and to give increased strength to the work> 
Among the most remarkable are the dykes on the extreme N* 
coast of N. Holland, and on the W. coast of the island of Wal- 
cheren. 

The inland seas have been formed by the bursting in of the sea, 
causing dreadful loss of life and property. The DoUart Zee was 
thus formed at the close of the thirteenth century. In the 
centre of what is now the Zuyder Zee was a lake, whose waters 
were discharged by a river 50 m. long. A later fearful irruption in 
1421 formed the Bies Bosch ; '^ by this 72 villages were submerged, 
and their 100,000 inhabitants drowned. 

1 HoUand means hoilow land^ greater part of which is lower than the sea. The 
whole country receives its name from the principal proYince (Holland}. It is also 
called the NetherlandB, and the Low counmes. 

3 Zee means «ea. Zuyder Zee, the South Sea, in contradistinction to the North 
Sea, with which it is connectedf. ZecUand means Sea-land ; it consists mostly 
»f islands, the soil in many parts being spon^ and only half consolidated ; else- 
where the phrase is used, Zedant geen Lant, i.e., Zealand no Land. 

8 At Vianen, to the south of Utrecht, when the N. W. wind blows strongly the 
waters of the Leek are 18 ft. above the pavement of the streets. 

4 Sometimes towards the sea a sort of armour is fastened to the woodwork to 
protect the piles from the ravages of the ship-worm, so destructive to ships and 
lubmerged wood generally. 

6 Bies Bosch (Dutch. oieSt reed ; hotch, forett) means forest of reeds or bul- 
uiihes. Reclus says, " On retiring the tide left, instead of the fields and groups 
' houses, only an archipelago of manhy isles." 
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Bat there have been many inimdatioiiB tfnoe then. Even in this 
centniT, in 1825, the 8. park of the peninsula of Holland, called 
Waterland, too properly, was overwhelmed from Zaardem to 
AlVmnAr ; forty vllli^s, wlth their thousands of inhabitants, ten 
thonsand cows, a hundred thousand sheep, all perished in the 
waters ; and when the dykes had been repaired, and the waters 
carried off, the putre^yinj^ carcases in the mud and [slime spread 
pestilence throughout the unfortunate region. 

Though protected &om the sea and the rivers by d^kes, the 
drainage from higher ground and the rainfall would soon inundate 
the lower parts of Holland. This is prevented by raising the water 
into canals of a higher level, either by pumps or the Archimedean 
Screw, which are worked by mills (wind, water, or steam). 

To prevent the loose sand from blowing over the country, the 
downs are planted with the sand-reed {■^''^ff'do arenaria). In 
Belgium these reeds, in the course of centuries, have formed a 
vegetable soil, on which there are now numerous fir plantations. 

370. Islands. — Two groups — one at the 
mouths of the Ehine and Scheldt, Walcheren 
most to the W. — the other at the entrance 
to the Zuyder Zee, Texel the most important. 

371. Mountains, — None ; ahnost an unbroken 
flat, much of which is lower than the sea. 

372. Bivers. — Mouths of the Ehine and the 
Maas (aze). 

The Maas, oaUed also the Maese, and by the French Meuse, 
rises in France, runs through Belgium, and flows into the Bhine. 
The Bhine, on entering HoUand, is 2,000 feet broad, and divides, 
ahnost immediately after, into two streams. The N. one, though 
^e least important — carrying down only one-third of the water, and 
much less than that when it joins the Leek — ^retains the name of 
Shine, and gives off another stream called the Tssel, which empties 
' iteelf inte the Zuyder Zee. The 8, stream (which is the true Bhine) 
is called the WhaaJ, until it is joined by the Maae, when it receives 
that name. 

The delta of the Bhine is the largest in Europe, extending from the 
E. part of the Zuyder Zee te the N, mouth of the Scheldt, and con- 
taining 4,000 sq. m., or about one-third of the kingdom of Holland. 
It is a perfect network of rivers and canals, which often break away 
from their old beds and make a new course for themselves. 

373. Climate. — Humid and foggy; somewhat 
unhealthy to foreigners. Luxemburg, colder and 
irier. • 
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374. Soil — ^Very fertile, but some extensive 
flwamps ; wide heaths in the interior. 

A gre&t deal of the most fertile land was originally only marslies. 
These have been drained, and the water pumped up into canals 
which Borronnd the fields, by means of windmills. Lands thns 
xcdcned are called polders. More than one-fifth of the land is still 
not cnltiTated, beinsr heath or bog. 

During the last uiree centuries and a half about 800,000 acres 
(about 1,250 sq. m., or more than four times the size of Middlesex) 
have been gained from the sea, of which almost the whole has been 
done in periods of peace. Since the peace of 1815 the gain each year 
has been as much as 2,500 acres, or four square miles. The greatest 
gain is that of Haarlem Meer, or lake, which gives 70 sq. m., 
or 45,000 acres, to cultivation. 

It is estimated that during the last seven or eight centuries near 
one-fifth of the land has been lost to the sea and river, while only 
half as much has been gained from the water. 

375. Productions. — Neither wild animals, 
forests, nor stone important. 

The rabbit abounds in the sandhills, as do the stork and the 
heron near the marshes and canals, where they find frogs and other 
reptiles, their favourite food. Water-fowl are numerous. 

Peat, or turf, is most abundant, and generally used for fuel. It 
is the Dutchman's substitute for our coal. 

376. Race, — Teutonic ; the people and language 
being called Dutch. 

Drenthe supplies some g^nite. Some of the peat lands are 
devoted to the culture of reeds, which are used in the TmLlring of 
mats— which cover the dykes to break the force of tiie waves — ^largely 
used at home, and largely exported. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

377. Divisions. — 11 provinces. 



North Holland, 
South Holland, 
Zealand, 
North Brabant, 
Utrecht, 
Guelderland, 

Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 



Overyssel, 

Drenthe, 

Groningen, 

Priesland, 

Limburg. 



Luxemburg, not now a part of the German Confederation, Is con- 
nected with Holland through the King, who is its Grand Duke. Its 
area, 1,000 sq. m. and its population, 200,000, are included in those 
f Holland. 
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37o. Agricidtitre, — ^Flourishing. Much meadow 
land. Domestic Animals. — Fine and numerous. 

Objects of Culture. — Corn, flax, madder, and 
potatoes. 

Asa consequence of the rich pastnres, lean cattle come from 2/. 
Germany to be fattened ; and of the large produce of the dairy— 
h utter and cheese — a great deal is exported. Bulbous flower-roots-— 
as the hyacinth and tuHp — are largely grown and exported. PlaatiB 
from whose seeds oil is expressed are extenaively cultivatedi and the 
cil and oil-cake in part exported. 

The Dutch cow is renowned as a great milk-giver, and hence the 
quantity of butter and cheese produced in the country. There is a 
breed of very large sheep, from whose milk a delicious cheese is 

379. Manufactures, — Not very important, ex- 
cept shipbuilding, linen, spirits. 

The manufactures were 6ncer more important. Coarse pottery, 
called Delft ware (from the town it was made in), was once largely 
exported. In Schiedam are near 400 distilleries of '* Schiedam" 
and other kinds of gin. The Dutch ships are in great request, from 
the excellence of "uieir construction. Their mill-work is very 
superior. The thousands of mUls in Holland do all kinds of work : 
they crush ajid grind com, saw timber, pump water, drain the land, 
make paper, beat hemp, grind colours, prepare cement, wash cloth, 
express oil, and much other work beside. 

380. Fisheries, — ^Not so important as formerly. 
Herring, whale, cod. 

The pickled herrings of Holland are superior to all others. 

381. Commerce. — ^Very great, but less than 
formerly. 

In the 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th century, Holland was the 
most commercial country in Europe, but much of it was a mere 
carrying trade. As other nations advanced, they exported their own 
produce, and imported what they needed in their own vessels^ and 
thus diminished the commerce of Holland. But at the present day 
Holland is, next to England, the wealthiest country of Europe. 

Imports. — Colonial produce, especially spices, 
coffee, sugar ; tin, timber, corn, cotton and 
woollen goods; hardware; palm oil, and other 
African products. 

^ Exports. — ^Butter, cheese, cattle, sheop, Cax, 
linen, spirits, oil, colonial produce. 
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Ports. — Amsterdam, Botterdam, Middleburg. 

The yearly yalne of batter sent to Bngland is j62,000,000, that 
of live animals ^1,500,000, and of cheese ^1,000,000. 

As Holland has exclusive x>ossession of the Spice Islands, almost 
all the cloves, nntmegs, and mace nsed in Enrope are introdnced 
by the Dutch. Besides the above exports, Holland re-exports many 
articles which are brot^ht to her warehouses as a convenient 
entrep6t. She thus receives and re-exports the wines of France and 
Germany, the timber of the Baltic, the mannfactnred goods of 
England, &c. 

The chief trade is with Pmssia, England, and her own Colonies. 
One-sixth is carried on with her important East Indian Colonies. 

The shifting sands and shallows are a sad hindrance to trade. Even 
the entrances to Amsterdam and Botterdam require constant care 
to keep the sea-way open. 

382. Internal Communication. — Good ; much by 
canal. 

No country is so intersected by canals as Holland, manv of which, 
however, serve only for draining. But others are used for the con- 
veyance of passengers, there being no roads between some of its 
towns and villages. The N, Houand Canal, 50m. long, 125 ft. 
broad at top, 21 ft. deep, proceeding from Helder to the Y, opposite 
to Amsterdam, saved the troublesome passage through the Zuyder Zee 
But the laorger size of modem steamers led to the making of the Y 
Canal, which opens the shortest communication between Amsterdam 
and the North Sea. 

The roads are very good, and, for the most part, run along the 
tops of the dykes. Being paved with bricks set on edge, motion 
along them is very easy. Both roads and canals are generally 
planted with trees on their side,which helps to destroy the otherwise 
monotonous appearance of this flat countiy. There are about 1,000 
miles of railway. Over the Holland Deep, a little below the Bies 
Bosch, is a great railway work, a bridge having fourteen arches or 
openings, each 300 ft. in span, and bemg with the supporting piers 
nearly a mile in length. 

383. Population. — Near 4 minions : 285 to 
sq. m. 

384. Army. — 60,000.^ Navy. — Considerable ; 
several ironclads. 

Fortresses. — Maestricht, Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Bois le Due (Bwaw), 'Nimegu^n (agen). 

Na/oal Ports. — Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the 
Helder, Flushing. 

Holland affords a peculiar means ot defence : by opening the 
canals the country may be and has been in parts flooded, and thus 
o.n enemy destroyed — or, at least, prevented from advancing^ 

A Not incloding the army of therfiart Indies iboo^ 80,000- 
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Bevmue.— £9,000,000. Debt, about £80,000,000. 

A consideirable portion of the r^enneis derived from the colonies 
which also pay their share of the interest of the National Debt. Thi 
Dutch have a monopoly of rice, indigo, and coffee, which thf 
native planters have to dispose of to the officiak at a fixed 
price ; and these are again sola in Enrope at snoh profit as to font 
a large part of the revenue of the mother ooontry. 

385. Religion, — Nearly two-thirds Protestants ; 
all paid by the State, 

Holland is, next to England, the country of Enrope most distin' 
fished by the number of Protestant sects. The Koman Catholic! 
are above a third of the population, and are found chiefly in the 8, 

386. EdiLcation. — Fairly good : 4 Universities^ 
— Utrecht, Leyden, Groningen, Amsterdam. 

Delft has a school for hydrographio eng^eering, which teachee 
Uie making of dykes, or dams, canals, powerful pumps, and other 
machinery ; aU to give the power to keep out or to keep in the 
water on a grand scale. This is a most valuable institution to 
Holland, with its many fearful inundations from river, lake, or sea. 

387. Government — ^Limited monarchy. 

The two houses, or chambers, form the States Oeneral, which 
meet at the Hague. The Upper House consists of members elected 
by the diets of the provinces ; the Lower House is elected by the 
people, there being one member to 45,000 inhabitants. Each pro- 
vince has a diet for the management of its internal affairs. The 
Sovereign is styled King of the Netherlands. The heir-apparent 
bears the old family title of IVince of Oranpre. The Dutcnlove 
liberhr, and have made great efforts to obtam it. They wrested 
their freedom from the powerful Spain of the 16th century. 

388. Foreign Possessions. — Very important ; 
next to those of England. Java and the Mo- 
luccas, parts of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Timor, in the E. Indies ; Guiana in S. America. 

Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope formerly belonged to Holland. 
The population of the Dutch cmonies is about 25,000,000, six 
times as much as Holland itself. 

Mi8cellane<yu8 Observations, — ^The Dutch are enterprising, of 
which the existence of their country is a constant example, for, but 
for their vast and most costly hydraulic works, dykes, canals, 
pumps, &o., the sea would soon cover a large part of the lemd. The 
phrase goes, '* The Dutch built Holland," and they certainly preserve 
it. The Dutch are remarkable for extreme clesmliness, and for the 
number of their charitable institutions. The flatness of the country ; 
the network of canals, into which numerous windmills are con- 
stantly pumping water ; the dykes and roads on the top, skirted by 
trees, give a singular but not uninteresting character to a Dutch 
landscape. Holland is, roughly, ten times less than the United 
Kii^oir in extent, population, revenue, debt, trade, and colonies • 



^89. Towns.— 18 of more than 20,000 inhab. 
303,000; AmBterdan*,! |80,000; Eotterdam. 
lOU.OOO ; The Hague.' 60,000 ; Utrecht. 

30,000 ; Leyden, Groniiigen, Haarlem, Amhem. 

20,000 ; Maestricht, Dort, Leenwareden, Bois le 
Due (Bwaw), Nimeguen, Delft, Helder, &c. 

AMSTEBDiM, on T, at month of Amstel. — Capital ; crescent- 
ehapod ; foH^od on land Hide ^ IntflrHocted in eveiy direction by 
canals. wMah form near 100 ialajidB, oanneotod by near 300 bridges : 
nUpbDildinff, but diminishing; diunood cntting, employing 1,000 
men ; diatdl^ries ; hydraulic machins>7 ; Bugar refining ; Tery great 

SiOTTXXDi.lt, on Maaa. — Second port ; freqnent steam coniniDni- 
cation far goods and paaHBueers ; tomb of AdiftnJ da Witt ; statue 
of Erasmns. irbo was bom here. The HsLD^lt;) on the If. coast, 
with a vast fortifled dyke, which largely protects North Holland 
from tempcsU and from hostQe fleets. 

HaAEUH.' — Celebrated flower-gardens in neighbonrhood : one of 
t^ie finest organs in Europe. Za^bdeu.— 1,400 windmills in ne^h- 
bonrhood ; residence of Feter the Oreat, 1697. 

Tub Haoue. — The scat of the Ooremment, on which account 
Home call it the capital. 

UTBEcaT.^Archbishopiio; nnion of seven prorinoea of Holland 
raido here, 1579 ; peace, 1713 ; principal centre of network of rail- 
ways and canals; mint. Zdti-hbn.— Battle, in which Sir Philip 
Sydney was killed. Dobt.— Synod, 1616. 

Breda. — Mannfactnre of cow-hair carpets. 

Aleiuab. — Great fair for cheese; 10 to 12 million ponnds sold 
annually. 

Habltnoin. — A rising port, sending to England cattle, batter, 
cheese, and other s«ricnltnral produce. 

Letcen.*— Manniactnre of woollen cloths and blankets; Uni- 
versity once noted as having 2,000 scholars. 

LnZBHBDBa. — Once belonging to German Confederation, and then 
one of the strongest towns of Europe. Fortiflcations now dis- 
mantled. 

' Tlie ctrna of the AmileL the nuen of mua Dntcli tonu end In dam, 
wliieli nhottA tbftt wheTj thej werfl buili the Deighboaniif waur bad to be 
'tummfd out- Amiterdam, ud other tovni, Are built eu pilea. driTen fifljfeet 



l.ir bleuhuiiliiieniiK) thniod. Bulb 
iic.—ate lATVelr sTOwn Aad oxportad. 
root (the Vicera^l did Jd theeeTentee 
^ iinrinf the Eloriirai rtmrelB wi th li 
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£X£BilISS XIIL 
• » 

HfoTK—Every place istobe foond out, cmd marked an a map afUkepupffedraM^ 
ing ; or the name istobe inserted in a blank map, either infmi or eomraetsd. 

Boundaries of Holland f Latitude ofN. and 8. pointa f Longitude 
of E. and W* poi*t8 f Heaning of HoUand P Ouier namoB given to 
itP LengrfehP Breadth P Extent? Coast P— length P Principal, 
openings into land P How have the inland seas been formed P - 
Name some irmptions. Meaning of Znyder SSeeP Islands? Snr- 
face of the conntry? How is the sea prevented from overflowing? 
Most remarkable dykes P Bivers P Do any important ones rise vu 
Holland P Width of Bhine on entering HoUand P Yarions months 1^ 
Size of Delta P Where does the Maas rise P Otiier names P 

Climate? 8oilP How has mnch fertile land been obtained^ 
The names of these drained lands ? Give particnlars of the land 
gained from the sea. Is Holland rich in natural prodnotions? 
What birds are very common P The atrt of fowl which is abundant ? 
What is nsed for f nel P Baco and language ? 

Political divisions P The part belonging to tha King and not to 
the kingdom? State of ag^ooltore ? Objects of cnlto^ P Describe 
the domestic animals. Is Hq ad most fitted for grazing or tillage P 
A consequence of its rich pafittorasP What flowem are exported? 
The proportion of land not cultivated P 

Ccfndition of manufactures ? The most important P 

Condition of fisheries?— of commerce? The former condition P 
The cause of the decline of oommerce P The rank of Hcdland in 
wealth? Imports? Exports? Chief ports? The value of butter 
sent to England? What articles are almost exclusively supplied 
by Holland? Account for this. Does Holland consume aU she 
imports? Why are goods taken to Holland which will not be 
wanted there? 

The countries chiefly traded with P The valoe «f the trade with 
her East Indian colonies P 

The nature of internal communication P Chief oanalf Describe 
it. The purpose for which it was made? The state of Holland as 
regards canals, compared with other coontanes P DsMsribe 4^e roads. 
£stent of railroada P 

Population? Number to aq. m.P Bev«BiieP Debt? Army? 
Navy? liGlitary fortresses? Naval fortresses? The peculiar 
means of defence Holland possesses P Special source di revenue P 

Beligion of majority? Proportion of Catholics? — ^where found? 
Education? Universities? QovemmentP Foreign possessions ? 
Greater r<r less than formerly? Account for it. Mention some 
excellent traits in the character of the Duteh. The peculiar features 
of a Dutch landscape P 

The number of towns of more than 20,600 inliabitanti P The towns 
of above 300,000^-10O,00OP-^,O00P— 30,000?— 20,000? Describe 
Amsterdam, Botterdam, the Hague, Haarlem, Zaardem. Give 
T^^rticularB r3snecting Utrecht, Zuiphem, Dort, Breda, Alkmaar, 
Harlingen, Lejaen, Luxemburg. 

3* 
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PHYSICAL FEATITRES. 

390. JEc^en^.—195m.long; 110 broad; 11,400 sq.m. 

391. Coast. — Only 40 m. Dangerous sand-banks. 

The coast is in a ftate of incessant change ; the muddv surface-water 
deposits its earthy matter, filling up harbours, while the deep water is at 
work undermining the base on which the dyke rests. 

392. Mountains, — ^None. Hilly in /S.JP. Ardennes. 

The hills are connected with the Ardennes and the Vosges of France, but 
no height is above 2,000 feet. This hilly forest country of little fertility, 
moderate crops and scattered population, contrasts strongly with flat, fertile, 
treeless, and over-peopled Flanders and other Provinces of Belgium ; as does, 
V>o, its picturesque landscape and its tumbling streams with the sluggish 
<vater<M>urse creeping across the flats below, it is in the forest of Arden 
Bliakespeare lays the scene of his comedy, ** As You Like It." 

About the mouth of the Scheldt, Goldsmith's " Lazy Scheldt," the country 
is so low that it would be overflowed, but for the erection of dykes, as in 
Holland Numerous fertile polden have been formed, in this district, by 
draining, as also in W, Flanders. 

393. Rivers. — Well watered by the Maas {Mahs), 
the Scheldt, and their tributaries. 

Tributaries of the Maas : Sambre, Ourthe, Lesse. 

Both the chief rivers—- the Maas and the Scheldt — rise in France. Holland 
anu Belgium together are too small for the whole of a great stream. The 
Lesse runs undereToand for a mile through the grotto of Han, whose walls 
and roof glitter with stalactites. 

394. Climate. — Humid and foggy, except in SJE. 

395. Soil. — Fertile ; with wide heaths and swamps. 

The largest waste is the Campine, in the N.E. of Antwerp and the N.W, of 
Limburg. W^. Flanders, once a sandy plain, has been made fertile by good 
farming and proper manures. Bordermg portions of the Campine have ia 
the same way been reclaimed. 

396. Wild Animals. — ^Wild boar, wolf, fox. 

397. Forests. — One-fifth of the country forest-land. 

The forests and the wild animals are mostly found in the S.E. (392;. 

398. Minerals. — important and abundant. Coal, 
iron, lead, zinc, marble, building-stone * 

Although, after England, the richest country of Europe in coal, Belgium 
gf'iS some too from Qermany (Westphalia); and its own i»)u-orB is not 
sufficient for the supply of its furnaces. 

1 The coal district is E. and W. of Mens ; and from the W. side nf the Sambre 
in Hainaalt, to the E. Bide of the Maas in the N. of Liege. Mens, Charleroi. 
and Liege nre tbe three principal centres of the coal works. The strata around 
Mons and Namar are almost perpendicular, so that the coal is not got by working 
horizontally, as in England, but by shafts, which get deep<>r and deeper. AU 
thb mineral wealth lies in about the same region as the coal ; in the S. and E 
Iron is found in othfr parts, bnt it is " alluTial," or sarface iron ; not dug fi-r in 
deep mines. Excellent stone for grindstones Hnd hones is abundant. In Flanders, 
Oc^stitute of coal and wood, peat abounds, and is used for fuel. 

The four E. provinces, Hainault, Namur, Liege, and Luxemburg, are called the 
** Mineral Froviuces," and the three iirst also the " Coal Pruriscea.'' 
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399. Sace. — ^Mostly Teutonic ; the language called 
Flemish, a Low-German dialect^ as is the Dutch.^ 

POLITIOAL FACTS. 

400. Divisions. — ^9 provinces. 



W, Handera. 
E. Flanders. 
Antwerp. 



Li&ge {Le-azh£), 

Limburg. 

Luxemburg. 



S. Brabint. 
Hainault. 
Kamttr {por). 

401. Agriculture, — In a high state of perfection. 
Corn, flax, hemp, rape-seed, beet-root, potato, hops.* 

Flanders, for centuries noted for its good farming. Is surpassed only bjthe 
best-farmed districts of Great Britain. About one-half of Belgium is arable ; 
one-fifth forest; one-eighth meadows ; and one-eighth uncultivated. Spade 
cultivation is common, but the peasant is not well off. The beet-root is 
largely grown for the manufacture of susar. Much ezcelUiit fruit finds its 
way to Xondon. The domestic animau are good, but not equal to the 
English. Flanders is noted for a fine large breed of horses. 

402. Manufactures, — Very important. Woollen 
cloths, carpets, linen, cotton, lace: hardware, 
machinery, arms, cutlery ; window glass. 

Woollen goods are manufactured chiefly at Yerviers and Liege, — the 
former town and its vicinity emplojrins about 40,000 workmen ; carpets at 
Toumay, Brussels ; linen in Flanders, BrabAnt, Hainault ; cotton at Ghent, 
#t. Nicolas, Antwerp ; lace at Brussels, Mechlin, and elsewhere. Foundries, 
firearms, and working in metals generally, at Liege, Namur, and Charleroi. 

The manufactures of Belgium are, either vooven goods, mostly of wool or 
flax ; or the smelting and working of metaU, chiefly of iron and sine. The 
first are carried on in the W. and iv.; the latter in the 8. and E., in the heart 
of the coal district. The abundant eoal gives Belgium its manufacturing 
importance ; the steam-power is muoh greater than in France.' 

403. Commerce, Imjports, — Colonial produce, com, 
wine : and the raw material for its manufactures. 

Exfports, — Coal, flax, hemp, lace ; woollen, linen 
and cotton goods ; hardware, arms, and machinery ; 
stone, glass. 

To England specially, agricultural products, as 
butter, rabbits, &c. 

404. Ports, — ^Antwerp, Bruges, Ostend, 

The commerce suffers from the small sea-coast, and from the months of the 
rivers being in the hands of the Dutch. It is, however, increasing, and takes 
the fourth place in Europe, coming only after EngIand,France, and Germany. 

1 The inhabitants of Hainault, Liege, and Namor, of the same origin as the 
French, speak a mixed dialect, called Walloon. But French, both spoken and 
in books, is largely thelaDguage of the educated classes. 

* Clover, cabbage, lettuce, the goosAberry tree, the carnation* tulip, and wall- 
flower, were introduced into England from Belgium. On the other lumd, tht> 
potato, now a inrincipal crop in BeUdam, was introdaced from England. 

S Coal and iron are found in the same districts, and near each other, but not. la 
laypTS one overlying the otb«>r in the same mv^e, as in England. 

H 
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It is carried on chiefly with France, sending coal and iron, then with Enf^land, 
Korth Germany, and Holland, which last sends cattle and provisions. About 
one-half of the trade is only transit trade, i^., goods to or from the Con- 
tinent merely passing across Beleimn. Except with England, the trade is 
mostly by land. The Flemings nave long been celebtated as a manufac- 
turing and commercial x)eople : Bruges, Antwerp, and Ohent, were most 
important towns of Europe during the Middle Ages, but then sea-vessels 
could come up to Bruges with the tide. 

405. Internal Gommunicatioru — ^Verygood. Eoads 
excellent. Canals numerous ; several Eailroads. 

One canal from Ghent to Bruges, and thence to Ostend, — thus connecting 
Ohent with the sea. The North Belgian Canal, from Antwerp to Yenloo, 
connecting the Scheldt and the Haas. Canal from Brussels to Antwerp. 
The total lensth of canals is about 300 m. ; of navigable rivers, 600 ; of rail- 
roads, above 2,000. For its size, no country, except England, has so many 
railroads as Belgium ; one-third belonging to the State and making part of 
the State revenue. 

406. Population. — 5J millions ; near 470 to sq. m. 

Belgium is more thickly peopled than any other country of Europe. The 
towns and villages are so'close, that Philip II. of Spain exclaimed, on passing 
through it, *' This is only oneareat town*' 

The three chief centres of dense population are Brussels with near 400,000 
inhabitants ; the manufacturing districts around Liege, 200,000, and around 
Charleroi, 150,000. 

407. Army. — 40,000. Navy. — Inconsiderable. 
Fortresses. — Antwerp, Atb. {aht\ Charleroi, 

{sharlrwdh), Tournay, Mons, Namur. 
JNaval Ports. — Nieuport, Ostend. 

In time of war the army Is 150,000, besides a force called the Civio 
Militia of near half a million of men. 

Having no natural divisions to serve as a boundary against its powerful 
neighbours, Belgium in part finds its protection in its strongly fortified 
towns. Nowhere in Europe, in the same space, are there so many. Belgium 
has been called the battle-field of Europe, &om its having been so often the 
scene of contending armies. 

Iievenue.—£10flOOfiOO. i?«6^.— £60,000,000. 

408. Beligion. — Catholic, but all paid by the State. 

409. Education. — ^Rather deficient. 
Universities. — Ghent, Li^ge, Louvain, Brussels. 

The Archbishop of Mechlin is primate of Belgium. Louvain is a university 
for the education of priests ; all the rest are general. 

410. Government. — A limited monarchy. 

There are two Chambers— the upper, that of the Senators; the lower, that 
of the Deputies. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Belgium i is one of the most improving 
countries of Europe ; but like other manufacturing states it is subject to 
periods of great distress, and there is a considerable portion of the people 
with whom poverty is a constant condition and beggary a habit ; indeed men- 
dicancy is the plague of the country. In Belgium more tobacco is smoked 
per head than in any other country. Excessive drinking, too, is on the in- 
crease. There are no fewer in Brussels and its suburbs than 9,000 houses 
selling beer, wine, spirits, and other beverages. (Bbclus.) 

** From 1814, Belgium with Holland formed the kingdom of the Ketherlandi. 
in 1880 Belgium separated. The old inabitanta were called BdgtB., 
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It l8 noted for its ffreat pointers, as Bubens, Tandyke, and Tenlers; and 
the churches abound in their celebrated worlcs. 

In the reign of the bigoted Philip II. were the religious wars which ruined 
the country for a time ; besides cruelty and death, the immediate result of 
the persecution, industry declined, the towns were impoverished and dis- 
peopled ; even the flourishing fields were abi^ndoned ; all around was desert. 
Emigration took the best workmen to England, Holland, and elsewhere, 
carrying the manufactures with them. 

411. Tovms, — 15 with above 20,000 inhabitants. 
380,000 ; Brussels, including the suburbs. 
150,000 ; Antwerp. 120,000 ; Ghent. 
110,000 ; Li^ge. 40,000 ; Bruges (hroozh). 

30,000 ; Louvain, Mechlin,^ Tournay, Verviers. 

20,000 ; Mons, Courtray, KTamur, &c. 

The most interesting building in a town is usually the Town Hall, or 
HoTSL PE YiLLB. These buildings are very beautiful, having a general re- 
semblance to each other, but each with a character of its own. Among the 
finest are those of Bruges, G-hent, Louvain, and Brussels. The beauty of 
these Town Hidls shows how much stronger was the feeling of citizenship 
than patriotism among those we now call Belgians.* But the national feel- 
ing s^engthens. 

Bbussels.s — Capital, on the Senne,a tributary of the Scheldt: beautiful 
fountains and fine walks. Many manufactures x lace (the finest in the world), 
carpets, gold and silver lace printing.^ Picture gallery; library, above 20,000 
M8S. (many valuable). A handsome. Interesting city, called Paris the Little. 

Ghent, at the junction of the Lys {Lese) with the Scheldt, which forms 
twenty-six islands, connected by one hundred bridges ; very large, but con- 
taining gardens, and even fields, within its walls ; s great railway centre ; 
birthptem of Charles Y., emperor of Germany, and our John of Gaunt. 
Pourteen miles S.S. W. is OuDByABDK, celebrated for the victory obtained by 
the DuJce of Marlborough over the French. 

ANTWERP fi on the Scheldt, which is here 2,000 ft. wide, admitting vessels 
of all sizes ; fortress, naval and military ; arsenal ; cathedral with the highest 
totoer in Europe, the view from which extends fifty mUes in every direction, 
i.e., over an area of nearly 8,000 sq. m., contains Bubens' masterpiece, the 
Descent from the Cms ; birthplace of the painters Teniers and Vandyke ; 
besieged in 1832 by the French, to drive out the Dutch ; very prosperous, on 
the direct line of communication between England and the Continent ; near 
180,0(X) inhabitants, including all within the ramparts ; first town in com- 
merce, second in population (the third on the Continent, after Hamburg and 
Marseilles) ; good picture gallery, containing fine paintings by Vandyke and 
the earlier Flemish masters, and also by Bubens ; jewellery, and the setting 
of diamonds. 

1 The reason of the two names to so many of the towns is, that one is the Flemish, 
and the other, generally, the French name, the last being either the nearest souad 
(as Mechlin^ Malines)^ or a translation (as Berghem, Mont^ both meaning hiU). 

3 The neighbouring towns of Bruges and Ghent had frequent wars with each 
other. Even the children formed themselves into military bands. In 1488 there 
was n fight in Brnges and five children were left dead in the streets. 

3 Brtuselt, from Flemish word breecksel, a marsh, the town having been built 
round a chapel on a small island of the Sonne, which was only Amarsh. 

* AM French works of celebrity are reprinted at Brussels almost as soon as they 
are published at Paris ; and as French is the common language of the better olasaes 
in Belgium, a large sale is lost to the authors, and gre .t ii]3astioe done to them. 

Charles V., emperor of Germany, coutinually at war with Francis I. 
king of France, used to boast that he could put Paris into his glove— {gcm^ 
French for glove, has the same sound as Ghent (gahng). 

6 Antwerp, from two Flemish words, meaning at the teharf, because, from the 
highest antiquity, there was a wharf for the umoiiding of ships. 
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LiEGB, on the ICus ; manufbctnns, espedally of oannon and firMurmi; 
the neighbourhood noted for coal-pitep and the working of metals, — ^in the 
■uborlM Oookralll't ironworks^ employing many ttoMn-engines and thooaands 
of workmen ; < the" Birmin/riiam of theOontment ;" roinfl of the vast palace 
of the old Frinoe-BiBhops ofXiiege. 

6P1..S— looted mineral water ; in the last oentoiy the most fashionable 
watoring-plaoe in Enrope.--OHAin>XFOVTAnrx also in the vicinity. 

Bbuoes.A— One of the <ridest towns of Belgium : f ormerl v the most commer- 
cial city in this part of Borope. Principal entrepot of the'Hanseatic League.4 

TouBHAT.— One of the oldest towns of Belgium ; fine Bomanesqne (semi- 
circolar-arohed) cathedral of 12th century ; mannfactnre of hats and carpets. 

OsTKHD. — ^Fassase to and trade with England ; watering place ; exports 
great nmnber of rabbits ; oyster rearing ; sioge by Spaniards nom 1601 to 1G04. 

Rajciixibs. — ^18 m. 8.8.E.o{ Loavain ; Harlborongh's victory over French* 
1706. FoiiTJnioT, 4 m. 8,E. of Toumay ; victory of French over allies, 1745. 

Watsbloo, 9 m. 8, by E, of Bmssels ; victory of the Doke of Wellington 
over the French, nnder Napoleon. A mound oi earth, raised 200 ft., on the 
battle-field, supporting a pillar oommemontive of the event, whidi again 
supports a colossal lion made of iron. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

ffow it Beigvan hounded f The latitude qf itt N, and 8, points f LonffUude 
of its E, and tV. f Length P Breadth f Square miles P Qmpare with England. 
With what country was it connected P when did it sepuate from it P 

Describe the coast. Ite length P 

Has Belgium any mountains P The level part P— hilly part P With what 
are the hiUs connected P Greatest height P Where is it lowest P How is 
the water kept out P Bivers of Belgium P Where do they rise P What is 
remarkable in the Lease P 

Climate P BoilP Largest waste P Is the fertility of Flanders entirely 
natural P Wild animals P Froportion of forest P where are the forests'P 
A particular tree a good deal grown P WhyP Minerals P In what is it 
remarkablyrich P The coal districtP The mode of working coal-pite about 
Monsand STamurP The mineral district generally P The stone exported to 
various parts P Substitute for coal in Flanders P BaceP LanguageP Where 
is Walloon spoken P What is it P Feeling between Flemish and Walloons P 
Is there any strong national feeling in Belkium P Account for this. 

Political divisions P Point them out. State of agriculture P Objecto of 
culture P Is the prosperity of agriculture recent P A proof of its present 
prosperityP How is the land appropriated P Describe the domestic animals P 
Chief manufactures P Important or otherwise P Seat of woollen eloth manu- 
facture P Carpets P Linen P Cotton P Lace P Working in metals ? Where 
are the woven manfactures generally carric/d on P The working in metals P 
^ what is the present prosperity of the manufactures to be attnlmted P 

Imports P Exports r Principal ports P Disadvantages with regard to 
commerce P The people longest noted for manufactures and oommeroe f 
l^jwns so noted P Describe the internal communication. 

PopulationP Number of inhaUtante to sq. m.P Population, compared 
with other countries P Bemark showing that P ArmyP NavyP Condition 
as regards natural defences P — as regards fortifications P Chief fortified 
towns P BevenueP BeligionP The primate of Belgium P Education P 
Universities P GtovemmentP Is Belgium advancing P For which of the 
fine arts has she been notedP 

1 At Ghent and atLonvain it wss, and perhaps is, the custom to rings load bell 
before the work-people leave their irork-siiops, that other passengers may get ont 
of the waj of the thousands streaming along the streets all at the same time. 

* Spa (pr. epaw). Chaode (pr. shade), hot ; and fontainet snHng. 

8 llemish name is Brumen, which means oridges, the nver, ftom the 
earliest times, being crossed by bridges at this iwrt. 

4 An entrepot is a place in which goods are depAsited, to be sent afterwards to 
other parts. The Hanseatic League was a union, in the Middle Ages, of the cb ie/ 
commercial towns, for mutual defence. These towng wars oalled Manse Iokhm. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

412. Extent— 580 m. long ; 550 broad : 210,000 
so. m. 

This greatest length is from the W» of the Prussian Rhine Pro- 
vince to the £, of Silesia, and the hreadth from the S, of Bavaria to 
the iV. of Schleswig. 

413. Coast. — Not extensive, nor with many good 
harbours. Washed by the Baltic and the North 
Sea on the N. 

The coast on the North Sea resembles that of Holland, being low, 
and protected from the sea by dunes and dikes. A row of small, low, 
»andy islands runs nearly parallel to the coast, and the sea between 
is very shallow. The Btdtio shores are also low, sandy, and shallow. 

414. Mountains, — The mountains of Central 
Germany, the E, part the Er^^ebirge^ (ts), between 
Saxony and Bohemia, and the Riesen Gebirge,* 
between Prussia and Bohemia, the greatest height 
Schneekuppe^ (a), 5,000 ft. ; Black Forest/ 4,600 ft.; 
the Vosges (Vosgau). 

The mountains of Uentral Germany connect the Carpathians wuh 
^die Vosges, M-hich last they join in Rhenish Bavaria. They divide 
Germany into two parts, — )9orCh Germany and South Germany, 
called also Lcrwcr and Urjper Germany. 

Connected with this Central range are the hills running iV. W. tc 
Rhenish Prussia, and N.JB. into Hanover; these last are called the 
Hartz Mountains. 

The Black Forest, and the ranges of hills of Bavaria which connect 
it with the £rz Mountains, form part of the great watershed ol 
Europe,— separating the hasin of the Danube from that of the Rhine. 
'For a further description of the mountains of Germany, see Prussia, 
il9.) 

415. Plains. — The low plain of N. Qermany, 
which forms a part of Europe's greatest plain. The 
high plain or table-land of S. Bavaria, 1,600 ft. 

Gemumy, as regards surface, consists of— (1) a Hilly region. In 
the centre ; (2) a large Plain, in the N., extending to the North and 
Baltic Seas ; and (8) a Table-land, much smaller than either of th» 
9iher regions. 

1 "M tuning mttaf-tofitaininff mountains^ frctn Qcrmamirx, mttatt and gebtrgit^ 
rft/rVn tf mountaifu (422). 
* Meaning fliant * monnfaintt from German riae, a giant. 
s SinuW'hiati^ ftcm Ofrm.tchneei tnowt and huppft top^orluad. 
i Cftilcd Sihtoar* W«Ud \Kf tlie Germans, which mesdi $lack Forttj(* 

h2 
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416. RiveT8, — Rhine, tributaries Neckar, Mf*ya 
Lahn, Eiihr, Lipp^, Moselle; Elbe, Oder, 
Danube, Weser, Ems. 

Germany it remarkably well watered. It has no fewer than 50 
navigahle rirera ; and it ia aaid that, without reckoning very amalJ 
riTuleta, there are aa many aa 36,000 atreama. The rivera are of very 
oppoaite chanustera; the Rhine being one of the moat rapid in 
Europe, while the Oder ia one of the slowest. (For a deacription oi 
the Danube, see Austria;— of the Upper Rhine, eee Switzerland ;— 
of the Lower Rhine, see Holland ;— K>f the Elbe, see Prussia.) 

The Rhine enters Germany from Switzerland, just below Baale. 
and runs m % N, direction in a valley formed by the Black Forest 
and the Voagea. It ia still a rapid river, and abounda in blands. In 
consequence of thia, its navigation ia difficult for some distance beiow 
Straaburg. It tuma W. at Menti, and runs in that direction aa fir 
as Bingen : after which it proceeds to the North Sea, in a generally 
N, W. curection. Between Bingen and Coblents it flows thiough a 
rocky district, its bed is narrowed, and several rapids are formed. 
Here, again, the navigation is difficult. Just below Bonn, the bed 
is again narrowed, and the last rapid is formed. Thence to the sea 
ita course is throui^h a level country, and its navigation is uninter^ 
ruptedly easy. At Mentz, and on entering Holland, before it divides, 
it u nearly half a mile wide, but in other parts it is narrower. 

The scenery of the Rhine, between Bonn and Mentz, is remarkably 
beautiful ; its " banks present every variety of wild and pictureaque 
rocka; thick forests; fertile plains; vineyards, — sometimes gentl\ 
sloping, sometimes perched among lofty crags, where industry has 
won a domain among the fortresses of nature, omamente<i with 
populoua cities, flouiiuiing towns and villages, caslles and ruins, wiu 
which a thousand legenda are connected.'* 

** A blending of all beautiea ; atreama and della, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, moaDt&in, yino, 
And diiefless castles, breathing stern farewells, 
From grey bat leafy walls where ruin grimly dwells. '* 

Byron. 
On account of ita beauty, it is much resorted to by tourists. About 
200,000 persona paaa along it annually, a large proportion being 
English. 

A peculiar feature on this river are the immense rafts of timber, 
hundreds of feet long, two or three hundred feet wide, and several 
feet thick. Many thousand trees go to form one raft, and aa many 
as sevea or eight hundred persons have been employed in working 
the largest of them. Aa some of the men have their families with 
them, aod cattle, &c., for provisions are conveyed, killed, and cooke<i 
on the raft, it presents the appearance of a floating town. This nft 
is made of smaller rafts floated down the streams, and which again 
have been formed of trees cut down in secluded districts, and tutubl^ 
into the w«ter ai^d there joined together. 
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417. Climate. — Healthy. Bather cold and damp 
ia the N. plain ; warm in the centre and S,, except 
on the mountains. 

418. The valleys of the Neokar, Mayn, and Bhine have a most 
delightfnl climate ; as Mentz, Heidelberg, and Wnrzbnrg can show. 
In this district and the Moselle Valley the vine furnishes most 
esteemed wines, as Hock,* and forests of almonds and chestnuts are 
to be met with. Farther N,, from the want of saccharine matter, 
the wines are too acid. 

As on the whole the land rises as we go 8, the climate is more 
nnif orm than might be expected ; the temperature that would be 
lost through increased UUitvde is gained oy diminished altitude. 
The Bhine runs nearly due N, ttom Basle through 4| degrees of 
latitude ; yet the temperature is much the same. There is consider- 
able differemc9 in the same latitude ; the E. being colder and drier. 

419. Soil, — Good in the plains and valleys of 
Central and S, Germany ; poor and sandy in the N. 
plains,^ with extensive heaths and morasses. 

There are many morasses, too, in the table land of Bavaria. Some 
of the most eztensive heaths in Europe are found in Hano7er and 
the neighbouring countries of the Greafc Plain ; but along the rivers 
there are fine marsh and com lands. 

420. Wild Animals. — ^The hamster in Saxony ; 
game in all parts ; water-fowl especially in the N. ; 
fish abundant in all the rivers. 

The woU is sometimes met with to the TT. of the Bhine. The wild 
boar and the deer are not now found, except in enclosed forests, and 
are only wild in the same degree as the deer in our parks. 

42 1. Forests, — Very extensive on all the mountain 
ranges; pine forests, also, in the N. plain. More 
than a third of the country is forest land. 

The extent of the forest is seen by the quantibr of timber exported, 
notwithstanding that used at home as fuel, for building, machinery, 
&o. There is a want of wood W. of the Weser. 

422. Minerals. — ^Abundant. Silver, iron, lead, 
tin, copper, zinc, salt, coal, turf. 

The fSrzg^birge is the richest in metals of any range in Germany. 
It furnishes more silver than any other psurt of Europe ; and iron, 
lead, tin, copper, &o., are very abundant. The Haitz Mountains 
rank next. Iron is widely difiFused. Ck>al is very abundant, especiaUy 

1 So called from Hochheim, where are the best vineyards. 

s In high winds there is quite a plague of sand ; there are sand clouds 
which hide all around, and sand drifts which block up the roads. Branden- 
hurgh, in which is Berlin, has been called "eine sand-biichse,'' a sand-box, 
and in the heat of summer *' one might fancy oneself in Arabia if it were not 
for the pine forests showing themselves in the distance.** Bees, however, are 
largely kept in the plain, there being near a quarter of a million of hives in 
Hanover alone ; so there are honey and wax in plenty. 
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in the BMne province of Prussia. Tnrf in the N. seems ahnost in- 
exhaustible. The quantity of coal and iron ore raised is, next to 
England, greater than that of any other European country. 

The Germans excel in mining operations, — schools being estab- 
lished, in various parts, whu^ ^ve special instruction in these 
matters. They are often engaged in other countries on this account. 

423. Mineral Springs, — The most noted in 
Europe, at Aix-la-Chapelle and Ems in Prussia; 
Baden Baden '} Wiesbaden and Selters, in Nassau. 

The watering-places are freauented hy crowds of visitors in the 
summer. These are of all ranks, and of all European countries, not 
a few being English. 

424. Race, — Teutonic and Sclavonic. 

There are 42,000,000 Qermans, of course of Teutonic origin: 
3,000,000 Sclavonians in E, Prussia, with about half a million Jews, 
mostly in the lai^ towns ; not quite so many of French origin called 
WaUoons ; and 150,000 Danes in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Those of Teutonic origin speak German ; in the Plains of the "N. 
the common sx)eech is called Ptatt-Deu^c^, t.e. Low German; but 
everywhere the lan^fuage of literature and of educated people is the 
High German, or simply Gterman. In and out of Germany German 
is spoken by about 65,000,000 people. The Sclaves speak various dia- 
lect of Sclavonic, the Walloons a patois, half French, half German. 
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425. Divisions, — Germany is a confederation of 
twenty-six States, of which Prussia is the chief, 
whose power is paramount over the whole Empire. 

Prussia is so mucb the most important, that the other states, 
though in name independent, are almost as much under her in- 
fluence as are her own provinces. She has the direction and com- 
mand of all the military forces of the Confederation. The Federal 
Parliament meets at Berlin. 

Alsace and North-east Lorraine, taken from France in the war 
1870-1, now form part of Germany. 

The ten chief states of Germany are — 

State. Capital. Sq. m. Popula. Belto. 

1 Prussia (K.) Berlin 137,000 26,000.000 P.O. 

2 Bavaria (K.) Munich 29,000 6,000,000 C.P. 

3 Wirtemberg (K.) Stutti?ard 7,600 1,900,000 P.O. 

4 Saxony (K.) Dreiden 7,000 2,800,000 P. 

6 Baden (G.D.) Carlsruhe 6,000 1,600,000 C.P. 

6 Mecklenburg: (G.D.) Schwerin 4,800 660,000 P. 

7 Hesse-Darmstadt (G.D.) Darmstadt 3,000 900,000 P.O. 

8 Oldenburg (G.D.) Oldenburg 2,600 310,000 P. 

9 Brunswick (D.) Brunswick 1,500 300,000 P. 
10 Saxe- Weimar (G. D.) Weimar 1,400 300,000 P. 

1 The various Qerman towns called Baden receive their name from the Oer. 
man bad,a bath; CarMad, Charles's bath, (Gompk our Bath in Somer8et8hire.y 
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STATB8. OaPITAI. SQ. H. PoPXTLA. BILIG. 

11 Anhalt (D.) Bessau 

12 Mecklenburg Str.(G.D.) Neustrelitz 

13 Saxe Meiningen (D.) Meiningen 

14 Saxe Coborg Gotha (D.) Coburg 
16 Saxe Altenbnrg (D.) Altonbarg 

16 Waldeck (P.) Corbaoh 

17 Lippe Detmold (P.) Detmold 

18 Beuss (Sobleiz) (P.) Sohleiz 

19 Schwartzbnrg Bnd. (P.) Budolstadt 

20 Schwartzbnrg Sond.( P.) Sondershanson 320 

21 Schaambiirg Lippe (P.) Baokeborg 

22 Benaa (Greiz) (F.) Greia 

23 Hamburg (F.G.) 

24 Lubec (F.C.) 

25 Bremen (F.O.) 

26 Alsace-Lorraine (B.)' Strasbnrg 

426. Agriculture. — Moderately good. Objects of 
Gtdture, — Corn, especially rye; pulse, flax, vine, 
hops, beetroot (for sugar), tobacco.* 

Of the domestio animal a the sheep is superior. Saxony wool being 
the best in Europe. Pigs are reared in great abundance, especially 
in Bhenish Prussia, Westphalian hams being much esteemed. A 
large breed of horses is reared in the N., which is in request for 
agriculture and heavy cavalry. 

427. Manufactures, — Linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods, hardware, machinery, leather, glass, beer, 
musical boxes, wooden clocks, and toys. 

Linen, once the most important, now yields the first place to iron 
and its products steel, hardware, machinery, manufactured on the 
great coal-fields, and in which Germany raoiks next to England, 
liinen is made more or less in all parts, but chiefly in Silesia ; cotton 
goods in Saxonv, especially at Chemnitz, the Saxon Manchester, in 
the Prussian Bhine provmce, and at Muhlhausen in Alsace Lor- 
raine ; 3 woollen goods for home consumption,^ in all the stjites, 
especially at Berun and in Silesia ; excellent beer in Bavaria, and 
clocks in the Black Forest. Saxony (especially the kingdom) and 
the Bhine province are the most important manufacturing dis^icts. 

1 Th<« Letters in brackets show the sort of state. EI. stands for Kingdom, 
D. for Duch^, G. D. for Grand Duchy, P. for Frinoipality, R. for Keichland (country 
of the Empire), F. C. for Free City. In the last column, G. stands for Catholics, 
F. for Protestants. When C. stands before P. (CPJ the Catholics are more 
numerous than the Protestants ; when P. before C. (P.O.), the Protestants out- 
number the Catholics. 

* The Germans are inveterate smokers. B^'sides home-grown, tobacco is imported 
to the value of £7,000,000. But much is exported from Bremen and Hamburgh. 
Beer-drinkiog also is a national habit, yet drunkenness is not a national vice. 

3 Since the possession of Alsace the cotton manufacture of (Germany is improved 
both in quantity and quality. 

^ More than oue-halfthe woollen manufacture is carried on by spinners and 
wearers working in their own hcmaes, especially in the hilbr districts or the centre 
and S., where tumbling wat^r is abundant, as in the parallel ranses E. and W. of 
the Ehinu. in tho Vosges, the Black Forest, and the range N. of Bohemia. But 
even here hand-power and water-power are giving way to big factories and ail- 
powerful steam* 
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428; CommuTce. — ^Zncreasing. 

Im'pc/tis. — English manufactures (cotton and 
woollen goods and yarn ; hardware, machinery), 
coals ; French wines, colonial produce, raw cotton. 

Exports, — ^Wool, timber, corn, linen, provisions, 
especiaQy butter. 

QermanT takes more of onr manufactured goodfl than any other 
conntry, tne United States excepted, sending ns com, potatoes, beet* 
root sugar, and other agricnltnral produce. 

Ports. — Hamburg, Bremen,* Lubec, Altona, Kiel, 
Rostock, Stettin, all in the N. 

Formerly, a vessel going entirely up the Bhine paid toll to twenty- 
seven different states ; to get rid of the consequent delay and expense 
an association was formed, under the influence of I^ussia, called 
the Zollverein,' i.e., Customs' Union. The points secured were yree- 
dom of trade among the states composing it ; a uniform duty paid 
in one parent when the goods reached the frontier, and not by every 
state individually. The duties were divided equally among the states, 
according to their population. But the Zollverein is now merged in 
the German FafliMnent ; all the States having the same system of 
Customs. She ranks with France as coming next to England in the 
value of her commerce. Much of the trade is transacted at fairs ; 
Leipsic and Frankfort are the most important. 

429. Internal Communication, — By river excel- 
lent: roads moderate, many railroads, few canals. 
The length of railroads is 20,000 m. 

430. PopwZa^iiw.— 45,000,000. 212 to sq. m. 

Germany is &e second state of Europe in population, and has this 
advantage over Bussia, the first, that her people are more entirely 
of one race. There is a drain of men by emigration. 

Saxony is the most populous state, and Mecklenburg the least. 

431. -4r77iy.— 400,000. Navj/,— 20 ironclads. 

In time of war Germany has ready above 2 million men, near } of a million 
field-troops ready for active service, and the rest, the Landwehr and the Land- 
storm, form the Reserve^ serving or liable to serve in the fortified placea or the 
depdts. All the German forces are now under the control of Fmssia. 

Fortresses, — Mentz, Landau, Eastadt, Ulm, Metz, 
StrasbuTg ; and in Prussia — Mayence, Coblentz, 
Ehrenbreitstein, Cologne, Magdeburg,' Konigsberg. 

> During the middle ages the trade of certain towns in the north of Qermaaj 
was very extensive. These towns formed themselves into an association for matu;d 
protection and assistance, and were called the Hanse, from an old German word, 
lianetj or hanse, a league! the towns were called Hanse towns. The trade of the 
Jf. of Eorope was monopolised bythis league, which extended from London to 



Novogorod. firemen, Lubec, and Hamburg were among its earliest members. 
3 From the German zoUt tott or taxt and twrdh, wnum or leaaue, 
3 In the dreadful "Thirty Years' War," Magdeburg was taken by Tilly, who 
it fire to the town. On entering he found the people in the churches, and he 
"^ered the doors to be nailed up ; so all within perished in the flames. 
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Naval Ports, — ^Wilhelmshafen, on the North Sea; 
Kiel, Dautzic on the Baltic. 

432. Religion, — Protestant and Catholic. 

]&Xore than half are ProtoBtants. The 500,000 Jews are little liked. 

433. Debt. — None. Revenue, — ^Flourishing. 

The Bevenne is deriyed almost entirelyf rom the customs and excise. 

Education, — ^Very good. 

Universities, — ^Twenty-one. Breslau, Gottingen, 
Leipsic, Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn. 

Germany has been rightly termed the fatherland of thought. In 
almost aU branches of knowledge she ranks with the first, while in 
some she has nnqnestionablsr taken the lead : snoh as philosophy, 
theology, antiquities, and philoloffy. She can boast of Kepler aud 
Herschel, the astronomers ; Kiebnhr, the historian ; Goethe and 
Schiller, the poets; Holbein and Bubens, the painters; Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and BeethoYon, the musicians ; and many others. 
To the Germans we owe both printing and gunpowder. 

434. Government, — Germany is a confederation 
of twenty-six states, with an Emperor (the King 
of Prussia), a Federal Council, and a Parliament. 

AU questions of peace, war, and diplomacy arc in the hands of the 
Emperor, who is also King of Prussia, thus leading Prussia sovereini 
of the whole in all but the name. The Federal Council (Bundesrath) 
is composed of 58 Members sent b^ the various states, Prussia 
having 17. This is a sort of Upper House. The Parliament or Diet 
(Beiohstag) consists of 450 members, there being one elected for 
100,000 inhabitants. 

In the management of its own affairs, however, each state is 
independent. Besides Alsace-Lorraine the confederation is now 
made up of twenty-two monarchies and three smaU republics. 

itST The towns without the asterisk (*} are in Fknaaia. The post, howerer, and 
the telegraph lines everywhere belong to the Empire. 

435. About 70 towns of more than 20,000 inhab. 
1,000,000 ; Berlin, the Capital. 

350,000; * Hamburg.! 200,000 ; Breslau. 

170,000 ; * Munich, * Dresden. 

120,000; Cologne.2 

100,000 ; Konigsberg,^ Hanover, Magdeburg, 

* Leipzig. 
90,000 ; Frankfort (former Capital) ; Dantzig.* 

^ Near Hamburg is Altona, a rital to it in eommeroe. The Hamboigera call it 
All-zu-nah {aU too near). 

* Vologne is from the Latin, eaioikia, a eoUmy. 

} KwMgibtr^ means Kinjfi town. It was named after a kino of Bohemia, an ally 
of ill'- Teatome Knights. It was formerly the mpital of all Prussia. 

« DaziUic from Damk vift, J><mi$h Umm ; as a Danish colony settled there. 
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80,000; Strasburg, ♦Nuremburg, * Stuttgard, 

* Bremen, * Stettin, 60,000 ; AixJa-Chapelle,' 
Altona, Elberfeld,* Barmen,* Diisseldorf. 

50,000 ; Mulhausen, * Chemnitz, Metz, Crefeld, 
Posen, Mentz, * Brunswick, * Augsburg. 

40,000; Halle, Potsdam, ♦Wurtzburg, Erfurth, 
Cassel, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Essen. 

30,000 ; * Lubec, * Darmstadt, * Mannheim, 

* Carlsiiihe, * Eatisbon, Wiesbaden, &c. 
20,000 ; Elbing,Stralsund, Coblentz,* Brandenburg, 

* Schwerin, * Ulm, Eliel, Bonn, Treves, 

* Freiburg (Baden), * Freiberg (Saxony), &c. 

Hambubo, on the Elbe, up which the largest vessels can come. — ^The first 
port of Germany, and perhaps of the Continent ; more than half the trade 
between England and Ghennany is carried on through it^ ; great depdts for 
goods ; manufacture of refined sugar ; great fire in 1842, destroyed near 2,000 
houses ; rebuilt with taste and splendour ; large and handsome Exchange ; 
church of St. Nicholas with spire near 500 ft. Cuzhatkn.— Port of Ham- 
burg ; of service in winter when the Elbe is covered or encumbered with ice. 

MuieiCH, on the Isar. — Beautiful town ; fine palace. 

NuRKKBUiia.— Second town of Bavaria: a pictaresqae old town with walls, 
turrets and big-gabled houses, centuries old, of the time when its wealth ami 
ctimmerce were nearly anrivalled,6 many manafitctories of toys and time-pieces, 
watuhes having been invented here (16th century) and called "Nurembarg egsa. 

AuosBUBO. — Protestant confession of fidth, 1630 ; 1655. 

DRESDBir, on the Elbe ; the " German Florence."— Magnificent collections 
of paintinffs, sculpture, antiquities, natural history. &c. ; most extensive 
library ; vfoto^ of the French in 1813. 

Lkipsic. — Large fair for books, afterwards distributed throughout Europe ; 
defeat of tiie French in 1813 ; birthplace of Leibnitz. 

Fkeibbbo, in the Erz Mountains. — ^Excellent mining school. 

Frkibubg, alleged discovery of sun powder by Schwartz in 1300. 

Mehtz. — Statue to John Guttembure, inventor of printing. 

CoNSTAXCS.— Ecclesiastical council, 1414. 

Jena. — Defeat of the Prussians by the French. 1806. 

Blenheim.— Marlborough's victory over the French, 1704. 

STBA8BUBe,6 on the Ul, not far from the Bhine.— A fine Gothic cathedral 
spire 466 feet high ; in it is a remarkable astronomical clock, showing the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Taken by the Germans in 1870. 

Wkissembubg, Woerth {Wurt), Metz, Sedan.— Hard-fought and most 
bloody battles, in which the Germans defeated the French in 1870. 

1 Aix-la-Chapelle, called Aachen by the Germans, is noted for its hot 
springs, which also give it its name (aqua), 

s Elberfeld and Burmen are oonti^nious, and may be regarded as one town, 
whose population is above 120,000. Within a range of a few miles is the great- 
est manufacturing district of Prussia, and, as some think, of the Continent. 

8 Co6^e7it;r, a corruption of ConJluerUet (flowing together); it being at the 
junction of the Moselle and the Bhine. 

« The value of the wide-mouthed Elbe opening into the wide eea is ten 
times greater than that of the Oder running or rather creeping into the 
shallow, tideless, land-locked Baltic. 

SAn did proverb of tbis time, more expressive than itoetical, says. Niimbeiger 
band, Gebt durch ganse land. The (power, wealth, inflaenoe) of liarsmbiug 
goes through the whole land. 

« From G«rm.«troMtf«aroad,6KTy,a town, being on the Boman ^re^t orroiA 
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£X£BCISB XV. 



Vwm,'^Evafyplae§ i§ to U found oat,Mui uarktd on n ma^ of t\o pnpVo 
•V : «rtho iMflM M to 6e tiM«rtoil on • hlamk map, oitkor %n,^iU or oontraeiod. 

Draw Gennanj. lU boundariea f Length P Breadth P Number 
of sq. m. P The seas which wash it P Describe the coast generally. 
Give particulars of that on the North Sea ; on the Baltic 

Chief ranges of mountains P The greatest height in each P What 
do the central mountains connect P What do they divide P What 
hills run N. W, from the central range f-^N.E, f What forms a part 
of Europe's great watenhed P Explain Erzgebirge, Riesen Gebirge, 
Schwars WaJd, and Schneekuppe. The liurgest plain P Give the 
divisions of Germany as regards surface. 

Chief rivers P Show that Germany is well watered. Point out a 
difference in the streams. Give particulars respecting the Bhine. 

Climate P Name and describe some vdleys noted for their climate. 
What grows in them better than almost anywhere else P Describe 
the soil Chief wild animals P Where found. Are the forests ex- 
tensive P Prove that Where ii there a want of wood P 

Is Germany rich in minerals P The chief P The parta richest in 
metak? Say where each of the metals is obtained. Are the 
Germans skilnil in mining P Show that Chief mineral springs P 

Bace P Where are the Sdavonians found P Language P 

What was the number of Independent German States } But how 
is it now divided P How many states compose the North German 
Confederation P Which is the all-powerful state P What especially 
shows her power in the confederation P Name the four chief states 
of North Germany— of South Germany. Give their capitals, 
extent, and population. Where does the Federal Parliament meet ? 

State of agriculture P Objects cultivated P Give particulars of 
the domestic animals. Chief manufactures P Seats of the manu- 
factures P Most important manufacturing districts P 

Characterize t^je eommerce. Importer EnortsP Why is the 
trade important to us ? Explain the Hanseatio League. Chief ports ? 
What was a great hindrance to commerce P Dobcribe the Zollverein. 
The chief fairs P Describe the internal oommunioation. Population r 
ArmyP NavyP Portresses P 

Religion P Education P Name the chief Universities P Give 
particulars respecting Germany, intellectually. Government I 
Describe and name the Upper House; the Lower House; the 
ordinarv Diet; the General Assembly. 

Number of towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants P Name those 
sf above 700,000 ; 220,000 ; 170,000; 160,000; 120,000; 100,000; 
90,000 ; 80,000 ; 70,000 ; 60,000 ; 50,000 ; 40,000 ; 30,000 ; 20,000. 
Give particulars respecting Hamburg,Munich,Nuremburg,Aiigabnrg^ 
Diesden, Leipsic, Freiburg, Straaburg, Mets, Sedan. 

I 
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PRUSSIA.' 

PHYSICAL FEATUBES. 

436. Extent.— Gresiiest length, 800 m. ; broadth, 
4M) m. : 137,000 sq. m, 

437. Coast. — Flat ; few good harbours. 

Seas. — The North Sea, in which are the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems; and the Baltic, 
in which are the Gulf of Dantzic, the Kurische 
Haff, Frische Haff, Stdttiner Haff.« 

These ?utfi are ol fresli water, and are on that account, and becanae 
they are almost land-locked, classed hy some geographers among the 
lakes. They are extremely i^allow, and encumbered with sandhanlcs, 
which renders them of comparatiyely little use in navigation. The 
Kurische Haff, the largest, is also subject to hurricanes. 

438. Island. — ^Eugen ; of very irregular shape. 

439. Alon/ntai/na. — None very high. Chiefly in 
tlie S. B.iesen (eez) Gebtrge (ee), between Silesia 
and Bohemia, containing Schnee Kuppe (a), 5,000 
ft. ; Hartz Mountains, in Hanover and Saxony, with 
the Brocken,' 3,650 ft. Rhenish Province hilly, but 
no height so great as 3,000 ft. 

440. Plains. — ^Prussia is generally very flat, form* 
ing part of the great plain of Europe. 

441. Rivers. — Numerous ; current very slow ; 

I ProMia reeeiTM iU luunt from (h« Pnicri {U) itto lived in and near vhmt it 
DOW PruMia Proper. Theie vera conqiieied hj the Teutenie Knif:hto (a half- 
teliffioiu, Iialf>militai7 order), vbo compelled than to embrace Christiaaity. The 
fraud niaater of the knighta, in the 16th eeatory, took the title of Dnke, and the 
office became hereditaJT- In the Iftth eentnrr, by the Cailore of male hein^ 
I'runia fell to BrandeobiiTf . In 1700. Frederick L took the title of Kinp. In 1742. 
Frederick the Great took Silesia from Aurtria : towards the cloae of the eame 
eenturj Poaen was taken from Poland : Saxony (taken from the kingdom off 
Saxony) and the Rhine proTinces were ceded to Pmssia in 1815, by the airaate- 
menu of the Concraas of Vienna, and by the war of 1864 (with that of 1886) sho 
obtained Schieawig-Holstein. and by that of 1806 Banorer, Heaae Camel, Naaaav, 
kc. It will thtti be aeen that the growth of this kingdom haa been extremely 
rapid. 

2 ir<^ means bay. Korisobe haff is the bap of the Ourei. the people who lived 
on ito shores ; Frttche hajf is so called from tbe fre$hhe$s of the water. SUttHner 
ikaif means the bajf ^ l^eUin, and is named after that town. The tongae or lone 
strip of land which encloses the haSs is called Ndtrung; i.e., Narrow4and. 

s The Brocken is remarkable for the optical phenomenon known by the 
of the Spectre of the Brocken. 
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navigable to a great extent. Vistula, Niemen, 
Pregel (a), Oder, tribs. the Netz and Wart/ta; 
Elbe, trib. Spree ; Weser, Ems ; Rhine, trib. Moselle. 

The Vistula comes horn. Poland, and disembogues by three mouths, 
iwo of which open into the Frische Haff, and the main stream into 
the Gulf of Dantzio. The Fr«gel (a) falls into the Frische Haff; the 
Niemen, called also the Memel, into the Edrische Hafil The Odei 
and the Elbe are the large rivers almost entirely Prussian. They 
receive many tributaries. A consequence of the slowness of the 
streams is that they are navigable almost to their sources, and also 
that they often overflow their banks, and thus form the numerous 
lakes and bogs which are so abundant. 

442. Lakes, — Numerous, but uninteresting, and 
generally smalL Spirding, Matter (pu), the waters 
of both which are aischai*ged by the Pregel. 

443. Clirruite. — Humid along the Baltic, severe 
winters in Prussia Proper, cold in the S. of Silesia. 

The cold of Silesia arises from its elevation. 

444. Soil, — Mostly sandy, and not very fertile, 
except along the rivers. Extensive heaths and 
morasses. 

445. Animals. Wild. — Wild boar and wolf in 
the forest districts. Domestic. — Sheep with superior 
wool in Saxony and the neighbouring provinces ; 
hogs in immense numbers in WestphaSa ; geese in 
Pomerania. 

446. Forests. — ^Pretty extensive, mostly of fir 
trees. About one-fourth forest land. 

447. MineraU. — Bather abundant for so flat a 
coimtry. Iron, coal, copper, zinc, lead, tin, amber. 

Iron is widely diffused, and of excellent quality ; Prussia supplies 
nine-tenths of aU the uoal raised in. Germany ; it is found abimdojitly 
iu Westphalia and the Khine Province, and also in Silesia ; turf in 
every province. Silesia and Saxony are the provinces richest in 
metala. Amber is found almost exclusively in Prussia, and by far 
the greatest part is obtained along the Ktirische Nehrung, the tongue 
of land which separates the Etirische Haff from the Baltic. 

448. Bxice. — ^Teutonic in the German provinces ; 
mostly Sclavonic in Prussia Proper and Posen. 

German is the general language : many Sdaves now speak it. 
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POUTICAL FACTS. 

449. DivUion8, — Brandenburg, — Pomerania, — 
Silesia, — Saxony, — Westphalia, — Rhine Prorince 
— Prussia Proper (East and West P.), and Posen ; — 
since the war of 186G, Hanover (K), — Schleswig- 
Uolstein, — Hesse Cassel, — and Nassau. 

Before 1S66 Prussiji consisted of two irregular portions, entirelT 
separated from each other. The eastern portion contained Pnmi'a 
Proper, Posen, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, and Saxony ; the 
western, Westphalia and the Rhine Province. Many parts of 
Saxony were isolated, and situate in the neighbouring German states. 
This separation of the parts diminished the strength of the kingdom, 
but the conquests of 1866 have formed Prussia into a compact and 
therefore powerful state. 

450. Agriculture. — Moderately good. Objects of 
culture. — Rye, and other kinds of com; potato; 
tlax and hemp ; chicory, beetroot. 

Kye bread — coarse but wholesome, called PUmpfrPie — ^ia the 
ordinary food of the people, but the potato is, in some degree, enper- 
Hediog it ; flax is grown in all the provinces, but especially in Silesia 
and in N, great Plain ; chicory is used as a substitute f cr coffee : and 
from the beetroot sugar is extracted. Superior wine is produced only 
in the Rhine Provinoe, especially along the Moselle. 

451. Manufactures. — Increasing. Linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods ; smelting and working of metals. 

Woollen and unen weaving, for Aoms consumption, is very general, 
the loom being found in many cottages. The moat important manu- 
facturing provinces are — Silesia (much noted for linen), Saxony, 
Westphalia, and the Bhine ^Province. In the last province, taking 
Dusseldorf as a centre, within a few miles of it the manufactures are 
very important and very various: $. ^., the casting and working of 
metals, and the manufacture of lilk and cotton goods, ribbona, stock- 
ings, and lace. Steam is much used. In some parts the union of 
little towns and villages gives a eontinuation of buildings for miles. 

^52. Commerce. — Increasing. Imports. — Colonial 
produce, cotton (raw, yam, cloth), wine, coals, iron. 

Exports. — Com, wool, timber, flax, hams ; linen. 

Ports. — Dantzic, Eonigsburg, Stettin, Memel, 
Altona, Kiel 

It was a disadvantage to Prusds that she had only one port out of 
the Baltic. But since 1866 Prussia has not merely porta on the Baltic, 
bat also a considerable length of coast on the North Sea. Her 
Bumufactures and commerce have increased since she formed the 
wmmereial league called the ZoUv$r$%n (42S>. 
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453. Internal Cbmmumca^ioM.— Tolerably good. 
A few canals, connecting the chief rivers. 

454. Population, — 25 millions : 182 to sq. m. 

Posen and PrassiA Proper {4k mil. inh.) now form part of Germany. 

455. Army, — Very large, and well armed. Navy. 
—A few vessels. 

About 350,000 men form the Begular Army. By the meet recent military 
arrangements for Prussia, and in<toed for all Germany* the King of Prussia as 
Emperor of Germany having the command of ail the forces, every man (with 
few exceptions) is trained as a soldier, and serves between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-two as follows : (1) Three years in the Begular Aimy ; (2) Four 
years in the army of Reaerve ; (3) Five years in the Landwehr (land defence), 
a sort of Militia. From the age of thirty-two to that of fifty, every man 
forms part of the Landsturm (land attack), but is then liable to be called to 
arms only to serve at home on an invasion of tiie oountiy. 

Fortresses. — Strong and numerous. 

456. Revenue.— £35,000,000. DeR— ,£60,000,000. 

Many Bailways belong to the State : hence the debt. 

457. Beligion. — Three -fifths Protestant, two-fifths 
Catholic. All paid by the Government. 

458. Education. — More advanced than that of any 
other country. Universities. — Berlin, Konigsberg, 
Halle (^), Breslau, Bonn, Gottingen, &c. 

The most complete system of national education is established ; 
attendance at sonool is compnlsoryi so that (with a few exceptions 
at Posen) every child above the aee of seven is being instructed. 

459. Oovemment. — A Limited Monarchy. 

Each province has a Bepresentative Assembly, but with limited 
powers. The Qovemment, consisting of two Chambers with the 
KizLg, is a Constitutional Monarchy. 

460. Tov>ns.—40 of more than 20,000 inh. 

(For toiona of Prussia see pp. 127, 128.) 
BesIjIN, on the Spree. — Cai>ital ; university ; ^ newly and regu- 
larly built, beautiful cily ; drainage somewhat defective, owing to 
the flatness of the city and the sluggish current of the Spree ; fine 
streets and squares ; numerous statues, mostly of celebrated gene- 
rals ; the finest street, called Unter den Linden (under the Ume trees), 
has six parallel rows of lime trees running along it ; Brandenburg 
gate, the finest gate, supporting a figure of Fame, in a quadriga 
(chariot and four) ; arsenal, one of the largest in Europe ; manu- 
factures important, especially beautiful fabrications of cast iron, 
superior to those of any other country, porcelain, light carriages, 
and fine woollen cloths ; environs very uninteresting. Spandau.-^ 
Among marshes and lakes, a few miles from Berlin, of which it is 
the Citadel. Potsdam, on the Havel. — Sununer residence of the 
Sovereign; has been caUed *'a Huge barrack," from the great 
number of troops always in it; tomb of Frederick the Great ; several 
places in the neighbourhood, among which is Sans Souci (xoitJumt 
care), the favounte residence of Frederick the Qreat. 
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fiBMLAw, on the Oder.— Capital of Sileaia ; uniTeraity ; mano- 
fiAotiiring and commercial town; wool fair, latgcat in Oermany ; 
linen of Sileeia moatly diapoeed ik here. 

KdmoiRB&o, on the PreaeL — Capital of Pruisia Proper ; unirer- 
ntj ; great trade in com and timber ; large yeaeels load and discharge 
at ita port, Pillau, owing to the ehallowneee of the Frische Haff. 

CoLOONB, on the Rhine. — Fortified; capital of the Rhine Pco- 
Tifloe ; Catholic archbiahopric ; a rery ancient, but tomewhat dismal- 
looking town ; Roman remains ; Gothic cathedral, one of the finest 
in the world, alleged to contain the skulls of the three wise men oi 
the East who went to Betiilehem ; other pretended relics; noted for 
tlM manufacture of a sort of distilled water, called £au de Cologne. 

Daictiio, on the Vistula. — Strongly fortified ; exports much com, 
and other raw produce of Poland ; lU built. 

Anc LA Chapblls.— -4noiMit; the birth and burial place of 
Charlemagne; Emperors of Gwrnany formerly crowned nere, in 
Charlemagne's chair ; cathedral built by him. 

Tb#tb« (a). — Considered the most ancient city of Oermany ; fine 
Roman remains ; the pretended holy coat of Jesus, without seam. 

CoBLEim. — Very strongly fortified; opposite to it, the strong 
hill fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, altogether capable of holding a gar- 
Hson 9i 100,000 men, and deemed almost impregnable. 

MuNSTiB. — Roman Catholic college. Hallb (t). — Beok trade. 

WrmnmBBO. — Fortified ; attack on the Romish Church by Luthei, 
eosnmenoGment of the Reformation ; statue of Luther.* 

SiBALSuiTD.-^Steam passage to Sweden. 

Thorn. — ^Fortified ; birthplace of Copernicus. 

LuTZFN. — Ghistarus Adolphus conquered and fell in 1632. 

HxxDBK. — George II. defeated the French in 1769. 

Fribdlakd, Etlau. — 1807, defeat of Russians and Prussians bf 
French. TosiT. — Peace, 1807» between France, Russia, and Prussia 

F&ANKFORT ON THB Matn.' — Till 1866 the seat of the Oermas 
Diet ; cathedral in which the election and coronation of the emperon 
of Oermany took place till 1792; town-hdl, with banqueting-room, 
decorated with the portraits of the emperors ; great trade ; large fiiiir , 
birthplace of Goethe and the Rothschilds. 

Habotbb. — Bin h place of Herschel. 

> On It II tna following tnieription >- 

" Ist'i GoitM werk t to winl'i bcttolMa 
lat'i mentchenvf lo wird's ontergehea. 

** li It Ood'i work t then will it endnra. It it nun's t then will 11 ptr'ih. ' 

A \i?^lT^^^?"^^f^J****^, { fr<m/raHL/^ ,. uid/br(. m/0rt or toMw. 8^« 
derive It from /ttrt, a ford, making it mean tho/wd of the Franks, who it appean 
here paaaed the nrer prenoua to entering QanL which they conqnered. Ithai 
the cognomen of on the Mayn, to diatf ngn&h it^om othw SUsk^rtTerndX 

MM on ttU OiUT, ■"———• 
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EXEBCISE XTI. 

ffOTB.— 17Mry pla«0 i§ioh4 foond oot, mtd wtmrksd m m map «f IA# pupffB draw 
ing * 9rtkt uam4 is to h* in»9rttd on a Uank map, oitktr inffM or o^niroetod. • 

Bnw a map of Pnuda. lit bomuiarU* f Ths latitude of iu 
moat N, and S, poinU f-^ilu longitude of its E. and JF, f Greatest 
length P — breadth F — number of sq. m. P 

Describe the coast Parts of the sea P Explain the names. De 
leribe Hafis. A Prussian island P — describe it. 

Give the mountain ranges. Their position P — ^greatest height P 
Explain the names Riesengebirge and Schneekuppe. Describe the 
surface generally. 

Charaoteriae the rivers. Name them, and say into what sea they 
fall. Giye particulars respecting the Vistula and the Oder. Some con- 
sequences of the slowness of the rivers ? Name and describe the lakes. 

UlimateP SoilP Wild animals P Domestic animals which are 
excellent and abundant? Describe the forests. Chief minerals P 
Are they more or less abundant than is usual in flat countries P 
Give the localities of the iron, coal, turf, amber. The provinces 
richest in metals P Mineral found almost exclusively in Prussia i 
Bace and language P 

Name the divisions. In which of these are the people not of 
German origin P Define Prussia as to its compactness. Compare 
it with its former condition, and aceount for the difference. 

Accoant for the name Prussia. Give a sketch of its history. Haf 
it been of slow or rapid growth P 

State of agriculture P Objects cultivated P The common food ? 
What is partly supersedbg itP Where is tiax grown P Why are 
chicory and tne beet-root cultivated P Where is good wine made P 

Characterize the manufactures. The chief P How is the home 
consumption of linen and woollen supplied ? Chief nuinufacturin^ 
provinces P Give particulars about Dusseldorf^ and its neighbourhood. 

Characterize the commerce. Imports P Exports P Ports P The 
hindrance to commerce P What haa increased the manufactures and 
commerce lately P Explain the Zollverein. 

Population P In the German states P Number to sq. m. P In- 
ternal communication P Army P— of what is it composed P Who 
are trained to armsP Characterize the fortresses. Revenue! 
Religion P State of education P Universities P Government P 

Number of towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants P The town 
having above 700,000 P— above. 170,000 P— 120,000 P^l 00, 000 P— 
90,000 ?— 70,000 P— 60, 000 ?— 50,000 ?— 40,000 ?--30,000 P-.20,Ono ? 
Give particulars respecting Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Dantzic, Aiz- 
la-Chapelle, Treves, Coblentz, Munster, Halle, Wittenberg, Stral« 
sundy Thorn, Lutzen, Minden, Friedland, Eylau, Tilsit, FriuJcfon, 
UaQO?er, Strasbuig, Weissembiirg, Woorth, Metz, Sedan. 
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AUSTRIA/ OB AUSTEO-HUNGAEIAN EMPIRE. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

461. Extent — 266,000 sq. m. (German Monarchy, 
116,000; Hungarian, 126,000; Aust Turkey, 24.,00O.> 

462. Sea, — llie Adriatic, containing the OuMb of 
Trieste and Quam^ro (a). 463. Islands. — Several 
along the coast of the Adriatia 

464. Mov/rUaina, — Rhetian Alps, with Ortler 
Spitze,' 13,000 feet ; Noric Alps, with the Gross Glock- 
ner,near 13,000 feet; Camic Alps; Julian Alps; Car- 
pathian Mountains, 8,500 feet ; Riesen Gebirge, 
with Schneekuppe (a), 5,000 feet ; £r2;gebirge (to), 
Sudetes, Bohmer Wald, and Moravian Mouutains. 

About tliree-fourths of Austria is mountainous. 

The Julian Alps unite with the Dinaric Alps of Turkef, and so 
connect the Alps and the Balkan. The Alps and the Carpathiana, 
too, unite at the great S, bend of the Danube; and the Carpathianft 
and Balkan at Orsoya, where the mountains on each side so ap- 
proach as sreatlj to narrow the bed of the Danube. The Era 
mountains, Sudetes and Carpathians, form part of the great water- 
shed of Europe, separating the basin of the Danube from those of 
the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. 

The Alps of Austria are higher than the mountains of any country 
in Europe, except those of Switzerldud and North Italy. A great 
number of summits are above the line of perpetual snow, and the 
breadth of the range is greater than elsewhere. The scenery, though 
less imposing than that of Switzerland, is of the same kind ; snow- 
capped mountain masses; glaciers many miles in extent; ava- 
lanches, which descend wim the noise of thunder; chasms so 
deep, that no bottom can be seen ; and cascades, formed by streams 
falling from a height of hundreds of feet. 

The Carpathians form nearly a semicircle. They commence at 
the Danube, near Presburg ; form the boundaries of Hungary and 
I'ransylvania ; and then proceed <$., where they again meet the 
Danube at Orsova. The range is about 900 miles long, and in the 
S,B. part above 200 miles across; but the average width is about 
100. These moimtains are more remarkable for ruggedness than 
height. The;^ are extremely rich in minerals ; all the ordinary aorta, 
except tin, bcong found in tnem abundantly. 

1 Th« Arch-Duchj of Anstria it the naclcns of tho empire, to which the othea 
parte have beoome attached, by treaty, marriage, or descent ; very little hanng 
b««a obtained by cononeit. Aiutria (in Oerman, Oesterreieh) meani eastern 
UngeUnn, and wai so called mm beins the B. part of Claarlemafne'i duminioniu 

^ Spitu means yeak. Bohmer Wald. Bohemian forteU The term SudvtM bi 
«Aea need for aU the mountaiae betweea the Ers Uvbinre aad the OuT;«ihi 
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465. PUiins.— Lower Hungary, Upper flungaiy. 

/.^oc^iSn^" °^ ^°^®' Hungary, the second in lue in Europe, eonBiit« 
of 36,000 sq. m., and is conaequently larger than Ireland. It ia 
bounded N. and £. by the Carpathians, S. by the high lands of 
SclaTonia, and W. by the Bakony Forest and other ridAs of hills. 
H m eh separate it from the plain of Upper Hungary. 

466. Rivera,— The Danube (1,700 m.), with its 
'tributaries : on the right bank, Inn, Raab, Drave, 
i\rith its trib. the Muhr; the Save: on the left, 
March,! TTaag (7), Theiss (pr. Tice), with its tribu- 
tanes Koros and Maros : sources and early course 
of Elbe, Oder. Vistula, and Dniester 

The Danube is the second river of Europe, of which it drains one - 
thirteenth of the surface ; the basin being bounded by Hie Alps and 
the Balkan on the S,, and by the Carpathians and the mountains of 
Central Germany on the N, It rises in the Black Forest, in Ger- 
many, and from its source to about Vienna is cfdled the Upp» 
DantUtt; from Vienna to a little below Orsova, where it leayes the 
Anstrian dominions, the MiddU Danube; and from Orsova to tht 
Black Sea, the Lotcer Danube. The Upper Danube flows, for the 
most part, through a mountainous country; the fall being frt>m 
2.200 feet at iu source, to 600 feet at Vienna. From Fassau tc 
Vienna its valley is narrowed by the apj>roach of the Bohmer Wald, 
and tlie off*sets from the None Alps ; this, and the rapidity of th^: 
stream, make the navigation here rather difficult. The Middle 
Danube runs through the great plains of Hungary, and often between 
swampy districts. It is narrowed at its great S, bend, by th*^ 
approach of the CaiTAthians and the Bakony Forest ; but stiU mora, 
just before entering Turkey, where for 80 miles its course is throug>> 
a ravine formed by the near approach of the Cturpathians and a 
branch frt>m the Balkan. The extremity of this ravine is called the 
Iron Gate, where the stream is much narrowed by slate mountains, 
that come down to the edge of the water. This gorge is more than 
a mile long ; and the descent being considerable, the water rushes 
through it with great rapidity, being divided by rocks into three 
streams, of which the two outer ones are very shiulow. The Lower 
Danube flows through a flat country, and finally falls into the Black 
8ea by five mouths, which form a low marshy delta, covered with 
bulrushes. The vcdume of water discharged is so great, that its 
stream can be perceived 60 miles out at sea. Throughout Middle 
and Lower Danube* the stream often runs throu^ swamps am} 
marshes, and forms many islands, the largest of which ia Schutt (in 
Hungary), which is 60 miles long. 

I QJled also the Moiavsi which name it glTei to the ooontry it drains (Momviaji 

t2 
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Thib Oaaube Begini to be naTigabla at Ulnu It ib rather noted far 
it» rapidity, itf winding coune, and the numerous ialands it formB. 
Bj far ue greater part of Auftria IseM in the basin of the Danube. 

467. Lakes. — ^Balaton, 150 sq. m. ; Neu«iedel (piz) ; 
2irknitz (te). 

Ifa Balaton ii Tory ahallov, and its iraters rather salt The waten 
of L. Neuaiedel are in some degree intermitting, as they rise or fall 
6 or 6 feet oooasionally, without any apparent cause ; in its neigh- 
bourhood is a Tast swamp, near 40 miles lone. L. Zirknits is one 
of the nest remarkable lakes in the chalk mils of Camiola. Its 
waters at times disappear, when its bottom is cultiyated ; so that 
it has been said, tbat one may fish, hunt, or gather in the harrest 
on the same spot* 

468. OUmate. — Moderately warm in tke plains : 
generally healthy. 

Owing to the nnmerons mountains, there is great variety of tem- 
perature in the same latitude, and eyen in neighbouring localities. 
Hungary ii occasionally subject to excessiye droughts : its swampa 
■re toe most unhealthy part of the empire. In the mountainous 
prorinces of the N., the cultiyation is nearly the same as in £n^- 
tfind ; in the central dis^ots and Oalicia, the vine and maize will 
also succeed ; while S. ci ihe Alp^ the oliye and the myrtle will grow 
unprotected. The Hungarian wine called Tokay is considered the 
finest in Uie world. The yines which produce it grow on a smaU 
district JT. of Tokay. The hops of Bohemia are yery excellent 

469. Soil. — ^Good ; especially in the plains. 

In the districts occupied by the high Alps, there is of oourse a 
|Ood deal of waste land; but the greater pait of Uungary and 
Oalicia conaistB of as rich land as any in Europe. 

470. WUd AnimaZa. — Rather numerous. Brown 
bear, wolf, lynx, wild boar, deer, chamois, golder 
eagle, vulture, heron, land tortoise, leeches. 

These wild animals are found chiefly in the Carpathians and Alps. 
The chamois is now yery rare. The white heron frequents the 
marshes of Hungary in such abundance as to make its feathers an 
article of export ; indeed, water-fowl in general are abundant there. 
The riyers abound in fish, as the sturgeon, salmon, d:c. The Theisi 
swarms with fish more perhaps than any other river of Eivope. 
Austria exports great quantities of leeches. 

The domestio animals are not superior. Sheep-breeding is much 
followed in Hungary and (Hlicia. In the mountainous districts 
goats are numerous. 
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471. Fovtsta. — £lzteDsiTe eveiywhere i except the 
towtiuida of Hungary, and Lower Austria. 

About otw-tUrd i* foreat Itnd. In lom* puti of Hnngur too4 
it M> acure that dung u lued M taA ; vhils tli« mtmituiu of Tnn- 
(>Ituiji ind th« naighbouring 8. oaimtiiM abound in BKtenilva 
forests, conuiniDg Mine of tbt AnMt tbmt trsM (otli, fbr iuUnM) 
n Europe. The ibunduiee of oek ii ihown in tt"" *"* '^" '*" — 



for borne coniuaiptioo, uiil Uanng (ome br eiportttiaii. 

472. Miturala. — Very valuable imd very abundant. 
Gold, fiilver, iron, copper, lead, quicksilver, precious 
stones, coal, salt, marble, sulphur, blacklead. 

A for greater quantity of tbe preoioiu metals u obtained in Anstria 
Ihsa any other European country.' QnldiM found nhiefly in N. W, 
Hungary {Schemnitz, Eremnitz, and Nensohl ') and TrangylTauia ; 
*ilvtr, in Hungary aud Boheuiia; iron, in all the goveramenta, but 
chiefly in Stjria, Cuintbia and Camlola, Hungary, and Bohemia: 
B moit excellent aort called notice ititl, in Styria, tmd Carinthia and 
Camiola j eopptr, in Hungary and MoniTia ; had, in Carinthia and 
CamioU, Bi^emia, and Hungary ; guiekiilvtr ia obtsinwlat Idriaia 
Camiola, nhere ii, next to that of Almaden in Spain, the riaheat 
nine in Europe ; a>ai ia widely diffused, but moat la obtained from 
Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia and Camiola, aud Bcyiia; tall, alaft 
■widely diffiiaed, ia fatniahe4 ohiefly by Tranaylvania, Oaljoia (rook), 
Hungary, Salxbnr^, and Upper Austria. 

The mines of Auitria seem almoat ioexhaiutible. Borne which 
wm« worked by the Bonmne near 2,000 yean ago still furnish an 
itndiminjabed aupply. 

JUCmtoI Spn»g:—Tapatt, Carlsb<d in Bohemia, Ischl in the Alps. 
•173. Race.' — Sclavonic, German, Finniah, Greek, 

1 BuhU aappliH nan, bul El li tnm I 

nlli at ODpper 1 Sch* 
bid ; thus IbdieaUnt ' 

1 The fcriawJt n_ __— „ - 
•nilUm. Tb« ar* fcoBd ia ths X. _ 
Qalieia. uil a. HaantT : ud is niniik 

ud an nttarad aboat ■»» or d IB tt) 
tannw. Jr(^Hn,•rhBBll^ltm■«r]TfiI 

ara fiwnd is Ou pUlw of Hbbeu7 md in Tr»iwl™ii» ; 0«t ~m mtnil 
ludad nwrMcin u most oTtoa Haniarlu pnTinm. Th. OrA-Latu 
aioHd t BOUlnLaadanRnnd la S. Trrol atalitnil, uhI Id Hangf 
•nniu«»i™.th.fomr«i|i«d^ljintheff.i»rta. Dlir.rMiHaiiM«i S, 
Sg^KS^,S^ f.^„^.S' WrtTTiSJa - -aU - a 
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POLITICAL FACTS. 



474. Divisions. — 19 Governments, made up of 
German, Polish, and Hungarian states. 



AUflTRIA.PlU>PSB, OB 

German States :^ 
A.D.1 Austria 

A. Halxbtirg 

V. Tyrol *Vorarlbei» 

D. Styria 

K. Illjria 



K. Bohemia 

M. Moravia 



K. 
K. 



Polish Stales :— 
Galicia 



Cis-LisiTHAN ^ Statu.- 

OOVKKWMBMTH. 

Lower Austria 

Upper Austria 

Salsbujrx 

Tyrol 

Htyria 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Trieste* 

Bohemia 

Horavia 

Austrian Silesia 



•Cap. .VlEKNA. 

Cuimr TcwH& 

Vienna 

Unz'ts) 

Ralsbnrg 

Innsprack * 

6ra»*tx 

Magenfnrt 

T AT bach 

Trieste 

Prague 

Bruun 

Troppa 



Dalmatia 

ElKQDOK OF HUNOAKT, 

K. Hungary 

(K .) Sclayonia and ) 

(K.) Croatia J 

G. D. Transylyania 

W. IC B. Servian Woiwode- 
Iship and Bana^ 
Military Frontier 

Bosnia 
Herzegonna 



Galicia Lemberg 

Bukowina Csemowits 

Dalmatia Zara 

OS Tbans-Lxithan States.— Gap. Pbsth. 
Hungary Buda or Pecth 

£claToniaand Croatia Agram 

Transylvania Klansenbiuig 

Strvian Woiwodeship 

Tand Banat Temesnur 

Military Frontier Peterwardein 

/Late Turkish Provinces, ) 
) have been placed undet ( Serai 
( the Austrian Govem- ) Mostar 
^ ment ' 



The Austrian Eropiie is pompact, and well defended by sfroogl? 
nisrke \ natural boundaries. It is w^ik from being made up of mnnv 
nations and races baying little sympathy with each other. The Mili- 
tary Frontier belongs to the Empire, not exclusively to Hungary. 

After the war of 1866 Austria ceased to be a German power. Its 
so-called German States form now no part of Germany. 

The Empire of Austria is a sort of agglomeration of kingdoms a^-d 
states, which in the course of ages have clustered about the Arch- 
Duchy of Austria, the hereditary domains of the House of Hapsburg. 

1 Cis-Leithan, from Leitha. the name of a river and of some hills which form 
to some extent the boundary between Austritt Proper and Hungary. Cis of coarse 
means on this side of, and trans, on thai side of. 

9 A. D. stands for Arch-Duchy ; A. for Archbishopric ; W. for Woiwodeship 
(from the Turkish, and meaning Government) ; and B. for Banat, or Guvemmeut 
oy a Bui, or Military Governor, ftc. See foot-note, page 125. 

3 Innsprutk, from the German hrucke^ a bridge. It means the bridge of the Inn, 
the rivr the town stands on. Compare our Cambridge. 

* Colled also the Illyrian coast, and consisting of the counties palattne nf Goort 
and Gravisca, the marquisate of Istria, and the town and district of Triestpe, 
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475. Agriculture. — ^Defectivo in Hungary, mode- 
rately good elsewhere. 

Objects of Culture. — ^Com, pulse, potatoes, flax, 
hemp, hops, vine; and in the &, rice, maize, millet, 
mulberry. 

The yine is largely onltiyated in Hnngary, and the qnantity of 
-wine made is exceedingly great, of which some, as Tokay, is of the 
highest quality. 

476. Manufactures. — Increasing. linen, hard- 
ware, cotton goods, woollen cloths, paper, glass. 

Linen is made in all the provinces, bnt mostiy in Bohemia and 
Moravia ; iron and steel goods chiefly in Styria, the excellence of its 
iron and native steel giving it very great advantages ; woollen cloths 
in "Moravia and Lower Austria; i)aper in Bohemia ; and glass, includ- 
ing plate-fflass, in Bohemia. The manufacture of cotton goods has 
increased lately, the yam for which is mostly received from England. 

The chief manufactuiing states are the German, especially Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia.^ 

477. Commerce. -r Not very important; chiefly 
•with Germany and Turkey. 

Imports. — Sugar, and other colonial produce ; raw 
cotton, cotton and woollen yam, dye stuffs. 

Exports. — Corn, wool, woollen and cotton goods ; 
fine linens, metals, glass. 

Ports. — ^Trieste, Fiume, Ea^usa. 

Austria is by no means a commercial nation. She aims at foster- 
ing her own manufactures by excesrnve duties, but the consequence 
is the introduction of foreign goods by smuggling. The disadvan- 
tages for commerce are, the Uttle coast she possesses, and the 
dimcully of conveying goods to the sea, owing to the mountains 
which lie between it and her provinces. 

With greater skill and capital applied to mining and agriculture 
(the real sources of her wealth), and increased facilities for internal 
transport, the quantity of metal and agricultural produce might be 
BO increased as to leave a very considerable surplus for expor^tion. 

478. Internal Communication. — Moderately good, 
but defective in the Hungarian and Polish states.^ 

The Danube forms the great natural means of communication, and 
the trade upon it is very considerable ; but there are few canals. The 

1 The Tyrol is noted for its wooden u'tioles, and the rearing of canary birds, 
which are sent to all parts of Europe. 

2 The difficulty of catting roads through the moantainoas regions is very great, 
and niuftt always interfere with the intercommunication of the Tarious parts. 
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water navigation exceeds 5,000 miles. The roads of Hnngsry an 
very bad, owing, in some degree, to the want of material fitted for 
constmoting ana repairing them. There are 10,000 miles of railway. 

479. PopvZation.— 38 fiOO,000 : 157 to sq. m. 

Qerman Mon,,21l millions ; Hungarian, 15^ mil- 
lions ; AvMria/n Turkey, 1 million (473). 

480. Arrwy. — ^About a quarter of a million (p. 104). 
Fortresses, — ^Numerous. 

Navy. — Not very large, but increasing. 
Naval Ports. — ^Pola, Trieste. 

Every man mnst be a soldier. He mnst serve for three years in 
the Begrolar Army, for seven years in the Beserve, and for two in 
the Landwehr (453) .1 Pola, strongly fortified, would hold all the 
Navy; Trieste is the naval arsenaL 

481. Revenue.— Ahout £60,000,000, yet less than 
expenditure. Z)e6*.— £300,000,000. 

482. — Religion. — ^Eoman CathoUc ; all tolerated 

Abont 25,000,000 are Eoman Catholics ; 3,500,000 belong to the 
Greek Church ; 3,000,000 are Protestants ; and 1,000,000 Jews. 

483. Education. — ^Excellent in German, defective 
in Hungarian, and worse in Polish States. 

The state of education in the Hungarian states is very low. In 
the other states the law directs that no man shi^ marry, or be 
employed as a workman, who is unable to read and ?rrite. 

Universities. — 8 ; Vienna, Prague, Innspruck, 
Gratz, Olmutz, Pesth, Lemberg, Cracow. 

484. Oovemment — ^A limited monarchy, with an 
Emperor, a Council of the Empire, and Provincial 
Diets for Austria Proper ; a limited monarchy, with 
a King and Parhament for Hungary (474). 

Some most magnificent roadi hare, howerer, been formed, etpeciaUy orer the 
Alps, ftom Tyrol and Illyria to Lombardy. One of them (from Innsprack to 
Bormio) is abore 9,000 feet above ibe level of the sea, at its greatest height; and 
some of them are protected by solid stone arches, so that when an avalanche 
descends, instead of stopping up the road it is hnrled down into the valley below. 
There are also good macadamised roads nmning from the extreme W. to the E, 
of the Bnkowine, in Galicia. Bat the incompleteness of the commonicataon is 
seen by the different prices of articles in different parts— provisions being more 
than twice the price at Yienna that they are at Lemberg. 

.1 The inhabitants of the Military Frontier are bound to protect the frontier 
against Tiakej. Instead of pay, they hold the lands. They are required to keep 
garrisons iu the watch-houses, on the borders, to mass themselves into regiments, 
and form altogether a military commonwealth. Thk anrangemeot dates from 
the time when Turkey was a formidable power. 
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The Bdiolisratli, or Connoil of the Empire for AvBtria, oonsists 
of a House of Lords and a Honae of Bepresentatiyes. The Hoase of 
Lords is composed of (1) some Aroh-Dnkes, (2) High Dignitaries 
in chnroh and state, (3) great herediiary Nobles, (4) Life Members 
appointed by the Emperor for their eminence, ci^il or military. The 
House of Bepresentatives is chosen for six years. 

The Diet of Hungary oonsists of a House of Magnates and a 
House of Bepresentatives. 

The Austrian Empire, sometimes called the Austro^Hungarian 
Monarchy, is really a dual state, consisting of Austria Proper and 
Hungary, each managing its own affairs in its own capital, Vienna, 
or Pesth. For the common concerns of the whole Empire there are 
the Emperor, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War« and of 
JPinance, toflfether with a sort of Parliament called the Delegations, 
of 120 members, 60 being appointed by each Parliament. 

485. Toums.—^ of above 20,000 inhabitants. 



1,000,000 
270,000 
190,000 
80,000 
60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 



Vienna, the cap., including suburbs. 
Pesth,^ cap. of Hungary (Buda* 70,000). 
Prague. 100,000; Trieste. 
Lemberg,Gratz. 70,000; Brunn, Sejedin. 
Theresienstadt, Buda or Ofen, Cracow. 
Presburg, Debre^^n (tsh), Keckskemet. 
Temesvar, Lin2r (ts) Kronstadt, &c. 
Elausenburg, Laybach, Agram, &c. 

QEBMAN TOTraS, Ac— Vienna,' on the Danube.— Capital ; 
uniYersity ; the largest town of Germany ; oonsists of the city 
proper and thirty-fonr suburbs. Between the city and the suburbs 
a beautiful promenade, with gardens occupying the place of the old 
wall and ditch } fortified ; the city irregoJarly built ; houses high, 
with 40 inhabitants to each on an ayerage ; rich in odlections of 
paintixigs of all the Great Masters and other works of art ; the Burg, 
a vast irregular building, consisting of the imperial palace ; a library 
of more than 400,000 Tolumes ; a museum, one of the richest in 
Europe, especially in specimens of mineralogy, engravings and 
medals. The new part of the city is magnificent ; now well 
supplied with water from the mountains by an aqueduct near 60 
m. long. 8t, Stephen's Church, a fine Gothic edifice with a 
tower 4dO feet high, containing a very large bell, cast out of the 
}, cannon taken from the Turks, when they raised the siege of the 
city.' The Yotiye^ Eirche, one of the finest churches of the 
present century ; beautiful park and promenade, caUed the Prater, 
on an island of the Danube. 

1 Festh and Buda, on opposite sides of the Danube, form bat one town 
of near 350,000 inhabitants, which is the capital of Hungary. It is some- 
times called Buda-Pesth. 

' So called from the JViea (Veen), a smaU river on which it pertly stands. 
In strictness Vienna is not on, but near tha Danube. The Wien is now littie 
better than an open sewer. 

s The arsenal contains the head of the grand vizier who commanded the 
Turks, and who was strangled on his return to Bel£nuie,for his want of suooess. 

* Built in grateful commem<nation of the Jimperor's escape from an 
assassin. 
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Like most oapitak, Yienna is the oHef mannfaotarinir town of 
the empire ; siik, cotton, porcelain, jewellery, machinery, Ac. 
Steam yessels to Constantinople. 

Twice besieged nnsnccessfnlly by the Tnrks (1529 and 1683), re- 
lieyed at the second Bie?e by Joha Sobieski, king of Poland. Twice 
entered by the French (1805 and 1809) ; Congress (1814 and 1815) 
which fixed the bonndaries of the Tarions European States. 

Two m. W, is Schonbronn, a royal palace : 6 m. ^., Waobajc, 
celebrated for the defeat of the Anstriuis by the French, in 1809. 

Tbent, on the Adige.— Oouncil of the choroh from 1545 to 1563. 

PRAOUB. — Oldest university in Germany ; fortified : cotton and linen 
manufacture ; birthplace of the reformers, John Hussand Jerome of Prague ; 
tomb of Tycho Brahe ; peace 1866. 

Bamnr.— Manufacture of woollen, cotton, and silk goods ; near it, Au9- 
TEBLZTZ— where the French defeated the Austrians in 1805. 

Salzbubo.— On the Salzach; beautiful site; in the middle ages so im- 
portant under its Prince Archbishops as to be called the " German Borne f 
statue of Mozart, who was bom here. 

Sadowa.— Complete defeat of the Austrians by the Prussians in 1866, 
which led to the separation of Austria from Germany. 

LissA.— The *' Malta of the Adriatic ;" naval victory of the Austrians om 
the Italians in 1866. 

HUNG-ABIAlEr TOWNS.— Pbsth or Bm>A,i capital of Hungary, consisting 
of Pesth on the E. bank and Buda on the W. bank of the JDanabe, f of a 
mile wide ; fortified ; the Emperors, as kings of Hungary, are crowned here. 

PRESBUBO.'The former capital. Tokat.— The best wine. 

ScH'ianTZrf— Bich mines of gold, silver, lead ; mining school. 

SBjBDur, on the Thelss, below the junction of the Maros; three-fourths 
of the town n^th many people destroyed by inundation of 1879. Con- 
siderable trade ; boat and watermiU building ; soap manufacture. 

POLISH TOWNS, Ac.— Halu»> (£«cA).— Salt works ; the old capital of 
Gkilicia, to which it gave its name. 

WiKLLczKA. (tscfi) and Boohnia.-— The most celebrated salt mines in the 
world, often but improperly called the mines of Cracow.' 

486. Cbaoow, on the Vistula. Once the capital of all Poland and the 
burial-place of its sovereigns ; university; population 69,000, of whom many 
are Jews ; Kosduszko's Tumulus.^ 

EXEEOISB XVn. 

Draw a map of Austria. WTiat are its Boundaries ? Gire 
its length : breadth P Number of sq. m. P 
The sea on the 5. P Farts of it P Islands P 

1 Called Ofen (that is, Oven) by the Oermans, on account of its hot springa. 

3 Places in Germany with the letters hali in their names have some connection 
with mU ; hall being an old word for talt, Thus the great salt works of S. 
Germany are at JfoJ/. in Tyrol; BeichenAoJ;, in Bavaria; Hallein^ in Upper 
Austria. Halkt in Prussian Saxony, is named from some salt sprugs in iU 
neighboarhood. 

S The mine at Boohnia is near 2 miles long, ODe-eigbth of a mile wide, and 
about 1,000 feet deep. That at Wieliczka is about a mile long, and near half a 
mile broad, entirely undermining the town. This last forms a sort of nnder- 




to suppose that there are any haman beings so circumstanced. 

4 Koscinssko was the great Polish hero who attemi>ted to restore the inde- 
pendence of Poland. This tumulns it 150 feet high, and is made merely of earth, 
much of which has been brought from the various battle-fields of Pblsad. 
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Mounuun rangea? Giye the greatest height, and th« high«n 
mountain in each, if stated. Explain the names. How are the Alps 
connected with the Balkan? — with the Carpathians F — the Carpa- 
thians with the Balkan ? The ranges forming- part of Europe's imat 
watershed f Describe the Austrian Alps, — the Carpathians. Chiel 
plains ? Extent and boundaries of that of Lower Hungary ? 

Chief rivers ? Length of the Danube F^^somparatiYe site P— 
extent P — boundaries of its baunP — its liseP How is it divided P 
Give particulars respecting the Upper Danube, — Bfiddle Danuboi— 
Liower Danube. Other general particulars respecting it P 

Chief lakes P Give particulars of the lakes Balaton, Neuiiodel, 
and Zirknits. 

Characterize the climate : — ^the soil : — ^the wild animals. 

Proportion of forest land P Parts most destitute of wood P Qivf 
•ome facts showing its scarcity in Hungary; — its abundance ia 
Transylvania. 

Characterize the minerals. Name the chief! Compare Hungary 
with other European countries. Say where each metal is found. 

Race P The most numerous ikmily P The number and localities 
of each fkmily f Name the languages P That spoken generally by 
the higher classes ? — those employed in public business in Hungary t 

Number of governments P How made np? German states P 
Governments answering to them , with their chief towns P Give the 
same of the Polish states, — Hungarian. The strength of Austria, 
as regards its component parts P — its weakness P Explain the names, 
Austria and Innspruck. Where and what are the Bukowine and 
BanatP 

What is the state of agriculture P What are the chief objects 
cultivated P Give particulars of these. Where is the best wine made P 

What are the chief manufactures P Give their locality. Name 
the most manufacturing states. 

Describe the commeirce. Imports P Exports P Value P Ports ? 
Disadvantages as regards commerce ? Real wealth of Ai\stria P 

Internal communication P The great natural mean»P Are the 
canals numerous P Where are the roads bad ? — why ? Where art 
they few P — why P Describe the roads across the Alps. 

Population ? — in each set of states P Number to sq. nu P Army f 
Mode of protection on the frontiers of Turkey P Navy P Revenue I 
DebtP 

Religion P Give the numbers for each P Education P Universi- 
ties P Government P How is the power of the Emperor checked t 
The condition of the poor in Hungary P 

The number of towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants P Name 
those above 600,000; 140,000; 130,000; 70,000; 60,000; 60,000' 
40.000 ; 30,000. The chief of those above 20,000 ? 

Give particulars respecting Vienna, Wagram, Trent, Prague, 
Brunn, Buda, Tokay, Presburg, Schcmnits, Halici, Wielicikat 
bochnia, Cracow. 

Explain the names of Vienna and Ofen- 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

487. Extent— 210 m. long; 140 broad : 15,000 sq.iB. 

488. Mountains, — ^The Alps/ Mount Jura. 
Pennine Alps, Rosa, 15,200 feet ; Lepontine Alps, 

Turke, 14,000 ; Rhetian Alps ; Bemese Alps, with 
Mischabel, 14,800, the highest wholly Swiss Mt. 
Finsteraar Horn, 14,100 ; /ungfrau (F), 13,700. 

The principal chain of the Alpa ii about 600 milee long; iti 
breadth ia yarioua, but greateet in the JS, Different namea have 
been giTen to it in different parte.' 

The tnou>'line haa an elevation of about 8,000 feet, but descending 
lower on the N. than on the S* aide. 

There are aboTe 400 glacitn or ice-fields in the Alpe» from Mont 
Blanc to TyroL Some of these are 20 miles long, and from 2 to 3 
miles vide, in the irideat part ; their depth yariee from 100 to 600 
feet : altogether, they are supposed to cover a space of aboTe 1,000 
sq. m. They are very diversified in their appearance ; some being 
smooth ; others very rough, and having masses, like little monntaina, 
jpon them; some of them what the ocean, when agitated by s 
tempest, would be if suddenly froaen. In summer, they occaaionaQy 
spli^ with the noise of thunder. They descend mudi below the enow- 
hne ; and the contrast between them and the beautiful paaturee which 
come close up to them, ia very striking. 

Avalanehet are common, too, m the Alps. These are masaesof 
mow, which descend from the mountaina ; uid are of such aiae and 
velocity, as sometimes to cany rocks and foreata beibre them, and 
not unfrequently bury entire viUagea beneath them. 

i(L)Th« JrarMM<*il4M,frointh«ApfliiniiiMtoMoimtViao.t (DTheCMfte 
Alptt from Mount Yiao U) to Mount Cenit. (8.) The Graian Alpt^ from Moont 
Genii to the Pennine Alps. (4J The FtuMnt Alpt, from the creat bend in the 
nuun E. to Mount Soen. (5.) The LepcmHiu or Hebreiian Alps, rrom Mooat Sim» 
to Mount Benmrdin. (0.) The Rketian Alps, from Mount Bernardin to the Drey 
Uerrn Spits.l (7.) The Norie Alps, from the Drej Herm Spiti to the nei^hoat- 
hood of viennn. The Maritime, CottiMi, and Onian Alpi, are either in Italy oron 
the borden of Italy and France : the Pennine are on the bordBB <rf Italf and BwiV 
aerland ; ae are also the Lepontine, in part, but eliiefly in Bwiteeriand ; %a» Bhetiaa 
and None are almoet mUrely in Auitna. 

The Pennine Alps are the higheefe, oontaining the three hii^hest moontaine ti 
Europe ;Moat Blane,f ]fi^732 feet ; Mount Boea, 15,200 feet, and Mount Oevrin. 
14,800 feet, the two leal on the borden of Italy and Switserluid.1 

* 8o called from marc, theieaf m thle part of the range ii near the Maditerra 
Bean. The AIm and Apennines are so entirely Joined, that it is disputed where tfak 
one ends and the other begins. CoUian is from an Alpine chief. CoUius. Pemtim 
from the Celtic word, pen, a head or wumnUiin, Hebretian, nrom Hdvetia, thi 
ancient name of Switsenand. FituUraar hem, from the Oennan, fituUr, dark." 
aar, A^<e.-«ad ham, means dorfc e(Hfte peeA. Jungfrau means the mtMm. 

^ Visa means a emuptewnu obJecL It is Tisible from all points for a grsst 
liatance. t Drey Berm 8piU means thru lard/ peak. 

§ MmU Bkuu means wMU mmtntaimt frmn the rnmeh Mmc MJWCs.-«"The 
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489. Rivera. — Numerous; but rapid, and little 
navigabla The upper courses of tne Rhine and 
Rhone ; the Inn, a tributary of the Danube ; and 
the Tidno, a tributary of the Po ;. tributarioH of the 
Rhine, — Yorder Rhine,* Hinter Rhine, Aar. 

The Yorder Rhine lisei in « eltcier of Mount St. Oothard» and thi 
Hinter Bhine in Yogelberg. The Rhone has its rise in the Rhone 
glacier, which ia on Mount St. Qothard; thus the aources of the 
Rhine and Rhone are near each other. The Rhone drains Yalais 
(the Talley), naming the highest mountains of the main range of the 
Alps as the S, boundary of its hasin ; and the Bernese Alps, hardly 
less lofty, as its N, boundary. It runs into Lake Geneya, carrying 
down a considerable quantity of earthy matter, which is gradually 
raising the bottom of the lake. The Rhine runs N, into the Lake 
Constance. After leaTing it, it runs IF. to Basle; fonning, in great 
part, the boundary between Germany and Switzerland. Below 
Schaffhattsen (on) are the celebrated Falls of the Bhine, where the 
riyer, divided into three parts, descends more than 70 feet There 
are other fklls and rapids between this and Basle, owing to the great 
slope of its bed; the stream being more than 300 feet higher at 
Lake Constance than at the part where the riyer leayes Switzerland. 
Just before reaching Basle it receives the Aar, which, with its tribu- 
taries, drains the greater part of the country. The total number of 
tributaries of the Rhine, in Switserland, is said to be 2,700. The 
rapiditr of the Rhine and Rhone may be infened from the fact, 
that where the first leayes Switzerland, it is more than 6,000 feet 
lower th&c its source ; and the last, above 4,000 feet 

490. Lakes. — Numerous, large, and beautiful 
Geneva, 330 sq. m. ; Constance, 290 sq. m. ; Neucha- 
tel, 90 sq. m. ; Lucerne, Zurich. 

The Lake of Geneva, called also Lake Leman, ia the largest in 
Europe, excepting those of the North. It is creseent-shaped, with 
the points turned towards the S. Although subject to sudden and 
rather severe storms, it is much used for navigation. Sometimes 
there is a sudden ^ise and fall of its waters, by which its level is 
changed as much as 4 or 6 feet 

thief fOMb acroH th« AJpt sn thoM of Moant Otnii, al mi atoratlon of 
6.800 feet« and th« Iittl« St Banuurd, 7.200 faot. acroa thaGniaa Alps : tha Onat 
5t. Barnard, 7,000 faat, aeroM the PanAine AIm : tha Simplon, 0,000 faat ; St Oo- 
Ihard, 0,800 Ceat^ acroM tha Lapontina Alpa : Bamardin, 7.100 faat ; Splufan. 0.809 
feet : StelTio, 9,200 feat, tha higheat in Europe : and the Brenner, 4,700 feel, aeroai 
(ha Rhetian Alpa. There are MTeral paasea which can be travanad only \>f mulaa. 
The lowaet paM ia abota 4,000 feet high ; and tha higheat, that of Mount Garrin 
aboTa 11,000. The roada deecend more rapidly on tha 8. than on the if. ; (h» 
decliTit^ haing mach ataepar on tha Italian than an tha other lida. Tha Wimyloa 
3ha OiBia. and MmM othan, ware oonatractad by Napoleon, for military porpoav, 

* Vorder aiaauayarf , ka^ m fraiU. nUOtr tamm Blmdtr, m fatlkw Q»a3f» 
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The wfttar of many of the Svin lakes looks blue. lAke QeneTs 
is about 1,000 feet deep The surlaoe ot none of the Swiss lakei 
is less than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, and Neuchatel if 
more than 1,500 feet.' Their waters are discharged bj means of 
the Rhine; except those of Oeneya, which are carried off by the 
Rhone. 

The scenery of the Swiss lakes is renowned for its_ extreme 
beauty. Steamers now conyey tourists from one interesting point 
CO another. 

491. Climate, — Very vaxious ; warm in the low 
vallejrs, eternal snow on the mountain tops. 

The great difference of climate is shown by the yegetation thai 
succeeds at different heights.' 

492. 8oU. — Very various ; fertile in the valleys, 
and generally in the N. W, parts. 

493. WUa AnimaU. — Bear, wolf, chamois, mar- 
mot, eagle, vulture. Fish abundant in the lakes. 

494. Forests. — Not extensive, except on Mt. Jura. 
4^95. Minerals. — Not very important 

Fir trees are far more abundant than any others. The Alps an 
generally singularly destitute of metals. 

496; RoLoe. — Teutonic for the most part^ but also 
Greek-Latin. 

More than a million and a half are of Teutonic, that Is, German 
origin; and speak the German limguage. Of the Greek-Latin 
fiiimly, half a million, Hying in the W.^ speak French ; and 160,000, 
living in the 5., Italian. In the Grisons, about 60,000 personi 
speak a language allied to the Latin, and so called Bomanoe. 

1 As the UkM of oooim oocapy the lowest put of • ooontiy, thopapO wOl im 
tliAt Switaorlftnd, m a wholo, must hare an ewTation of at least 1,000 feoi. 

s ** Natnraliate diride the Alpe of Switsarland into leTen regiona, with reganl to 
vegetation. The lowest, that oCthe Vine^ begin* in the Talleyi on the baaka of the 
riven and lakee, and enda at l,7uO feet above the level of the sea ; beyond thii^ the 
region of the Ook rieea ae high as 2,800 feet : above these trees commenoes thai of 
the Bueht which succeeds to 4,000 feet ; that of the Fir follows, and raaehea to 
&,500 feet ; here conmenees the lower Alpine repion. the trees give place to rich 
piMturages. which rise 1,000 feet higher ; this u succeeded by the higher AlpUtt 
refrion, which rises 1,700 feet higher, and which preserves, during all the year, miMW 
of snow in plaoes sheltered txom the sun ; and beyond this conunenoea, at 8,000 feet, 
the region of glaeUrs and eternal «nuw. These two last regions are not entirely 
destitute of vegetation; as there are seen saxifrages. genUans, chiysanthamnm^ 
and other plants of hyperborean climates'* (in favourable situaUons).— iifa/C« BnuL 

Switserbnd is generally healthy ; but in the deep valleys, and especially in the 
Valais, are found great numbers ot those wretched creatures called CreU$ti. Th«f 
arc weak in mind and body ; many absolutely without reason : and some so helplcsi 
as to rsQuirs to be fed like an Infant with a spoon, being incapable of voluntary 
motion. Almost all have that swelling of the neck cal led the ooitt i ; the ekin dry 
'■ose, and of a yellowieh brown : tb« flesh flabby, and the lips thick and pmimdiitt 
V sseitepity and disf nil in dM mind of the obasrvM 
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497. Divisions. — 22 Cantons ; which are entirely 

Independent of each other in the management of 

their internal affairs. 

Zurich Ohunu Appensell Ticino 

Berne Zug St. Gall Vaud 

Lucerne Fnburg Griaons Valais 

Schwits' Solothum Aargau Neuchatel 

Uri Basle Thurgau Geneva 

Untenralden' Schaffliausen' 

The cantons are very uneoual. Beme now contains 500,000 

luhahitants, while Zug has only 20,000; and Grisons consists ol 

i,000 sq. m., and Geneva of only 90. 

498. Agriculture. — Carried en only in the low 
valleys. Fine pastures. Cattle-rearing and dairy- 
work important 

Switzerland does not produce food enough for its own consumption. 
It has a fine hreed of cows, and its cheeses are renowned. The vine 
is ciiltiyated in the lowest part of some of the lowest valleys. 

499. Manufactures. — Watches, jewellery, cotton 
and silk ; wood carving. 

The manufactures are carried on In the N. and W. ; watches and 
jewellery being made in the French cantons of the W. (G^eva and 
Neuchatel), and cotton and silk in the N. (St. Gall, Appenzell, 
Zurich, %c.) ; ribands in Basle. Many of the Swiss artisans are also 
agriculturists, cultivating their own little patches of land, and weav- 
ing, or pursuing some oUier mechanical employment, when theii 
fanning does not require their attention. 

Its numerous and rapid streams a£ford a cheap waUr^pauttr for 
working their mills, without which the Swiss could not be the mano 
facturing people they are. 

' 500. Commerce, — ^Thriving. Imports. — Com, salt,' 
Iron and iron goods, materials for manufactures. 

1 Tbia canton glvei name to the whole country, which atflnt was labjeet to Bui^ 
^ondj, and afterwarde to A.aatria. The oppreeBions of Aottria caused a oonfedara* 
Uon or the cantons of Schwiti, Uri, and Unterwalden, against her. Being succeae* 
fol, other cantons Joined them, till eventoaUy there were 13, the nnmber for some 
eantniias before the French Bevolufion. The last 9 cantons have been added sinot 
then : 8, the Valais, Neacha|«l, and GencTa, at the peace of 181&. William Tai 1 is the 
great hero of Swiss indepenoenee. Next to hih\tne names held in most reverence 
are Werner, of the canton of Schwits ; Fnfet, ot Vri ; and Arnold, of Unterwaldea 

s UnUrwaidm. firom the German wilsr, %mder , and waUL, a moocL Unterwaldea 
Bchwita, and Uri are still called the forest eemtrxw. 

I Schainiaaaen, from theOennan tekiff, a ship t *nd Aoitf, a k9u$§. It Is on tlK. 
Khine, and a place of some trade. Aargau and Thurifau, from the rivers AarviX 
Tkmr t and the German oau^ a district or eountrp. Friburg, tram German freL 
ffUt aad buriff. a tam^ KsiukaUl meaaM Swm a ttU . 
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Eacports. — Cheese, and other agricultural produce ; 
cotton and silk goods, watches, jewellery. 

Switzerland has no sea-port ; and the nature of the country makes 
carriagfe expensiye. But her larre and nnmerons lakes, her roods, 
and her position give her considerable advantages for the trsnsit 
trade between the countries lying around her. Basle and GeneTa 
carry on most of the foreign tiade. 

As the Mont Cenis Tunnel, not across but through the Alp9, 
connects France and Italy, in l^e same way the Mount St. Gothard 
Tunnel, nearly finished, is to unite Switzerland and Italy. 

501. Internal ComrrmnicaUon, — Difficult in many 
parts : but some excellent roads. Telegraphs. 

502. Population. — 2 J millions : 165 to sq. m. 

503. Army, — No standing army. 

All the Swiss are trained to arms, and in time of war may be called 
on to serve either in the field, or as reserve or garrison troops. 

504. BeUgion, — ^Three-fifths Protestant, two-fifths 
Eoman CathoHc. Very illiberal towards each other. 

Two of the early reformers laboured in Switzerland, — Calvin, at 
Geneva ; and Zuinglius, at Zurich. 

505. -^c^a^n.— Good, except in the S.E, cantons. 

Two of the great reformers of Education laboured in Switzerland, 
— PestaJozzi, at Yverdun, in the canton ofValais; and De FeUen- 
berg, at Hofwyl, near Berne. Children at school learn military driU. 

506. Government. — A Federal Eepubhc. 

The Federal Aiisembly, which meets at Berne, consists of two 
Chambers — ^the National Council and the Council of the States. The 
National Council is composed of about 120 deputies, one for every 
20,000 inhabitants. The Council of the States consists of 44 
members, two from each state. The President and the chief officers 
of the executive are appointed by the Federal Assembly. 

507. Towns. — 5 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
40,000 ; Geneva. 30,000 ; Basle, Berne. 
20,000; Zurich, Lausanne. 

Geneva. — ^First manufacturing town; birthplace of Bousseau; 
residence of Calvin ; beautiful neighbourhood ; much frequented. 

Basle. — Manufactures ; birthplace of Euler, the mathematioian, 
and Holbein, the painter ; Councu of the Church, 1431 — 1438. 

Bbbne, St. Gall. — Beautiful towns ; manufactures. 

Lausanne. — Beautiful neighbourhood ; visited by many 
foreigners ; here Gibbon wrote his history, and Byron his *' Prisoner 
of Chillon." 

Chub. — ^Louis Philippe, late King of the French, here taught 
mathematics. Gbindelwald. — ^A most romantic spot, surrounded 
by high mountains ; glacier. Staubach. — ^Fall 900 feet high. Mob. 
OABTEN.— 1,315. SXMPAOH.— 1,386 ; the Swiss beat the 
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EXEECISB ZYIII. 

tfoTt.—Ererf plati it to he found oat, and wtartad en a map tf tht pupits <lrat»> 
inif;orthi name is to be imerted on a MoMk Mop, eWur in full or contracted. 

Draw Switzerland. Its boundarm f Tht latitwU of it* most N 
and S points t Ths longitude of its most £. and W.f Length } 
Breadth ? Number of sq. m. ? 

The great mountain chains? The names given to the yarioui 
parts of the Alps in Switzerland ? The highest mountains in each 
party with their height ? The total length of the Alps in and out oi 
Switzerland? Give the names of the yarious parts. Explain ths 
various names where given. WhicH are between France and Italy ? 
— between Italy and Switzerland ?—4Jmost wholly in Switzerland? 
— almost wholly in Austria ? In which part are the highest 
mountains of the whole range? Explun the name Mont Aianc- 
Give its exact height in feet, mid its rslative hoiaht compared with 
Snowdon, The chief roads? Their height? The height of tbe 
highest pass ? The lowest ? Is the N. or 8» slope of the Alps moze 
rapid? Why were the Cenis, Simplon, and some other roads coo- 
itructed ? The height of the snow-line ? Besciibe the Glaciers and 
the Avalanches. 

Characterize the riven. Name the chief. Describe that part of 
the Ehine belonging to Switzerland. Describe that part of the 
Rhone. Number of tributaries of the Bhine? Give points of 
resemblance between the Bhine and Bhone. 

Characterize the lakes. Name the chief. Size 'of L. Geneva, 
Conatance, Neuchatel? Describe L. Geneva. Appearance of the 
water of the Swiss lakes ? How are the waters fi tibie large lakes 
carried off? Characterize the scenery. Describe the climate. What 
mdez does the vegetable world afford of the climate ? GKve the height 
the chief vegetables reach in the Alps. Describe the Cretins, and say 
where they are mostly found. Characterize the soiL 

Chief wild animals ? Are the forests extensive? Where most so ? 
The most common tree ? Are the minerals important ? Characterize 
the Alps generally in this respect. Bace and language ? 

Number of cantons ? Most populous ( Least ? Largest ? 
Smallest? The canton giving its name to the country? Giv« 
particulars respecting the formation of the Swiss Confederation. 
Explain the names Unterwalden, Schaffhauaen, Aargau, Freiburg, 
Neuchatel. 

Give particolars respecting the agriculture. Chief manufactures ? 
Where and how carri^ on ? 

Imports ? Exports ? Disadvantages for commerce ? Advantages ? 
Characterize the internal communication. The population ? Number 
to sq. m.? Army? Beligion? The Swiss reformers? State of 
education? Name the universities. Two Swiss Educationists? 
Government ? Describe the Diet, and sa]^ where it meets. 

Towns of more than 90,000 inhabitants ? Give particular! 
respecting Geneva, Basle, Berne, St. GaU, Lausanne, Chur. Grindel* 
▼aid, Stttibachy Morgarfeen, Sempaoh. 
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308. Sostmt.— 720 m. long ; 380 m. broad, in the 
N, ; 113,000 sq. m., including the islands. 

The extreme 8. is veiy narrow, being, in one part, less than 20 
miles aoroBS. The average breadth is abont 100 miles; since the loss 
of Savoy and Nice, the area is about the same as tiiat of the British 
Islands. 

509. Coaat. — ^Extensive, but not much indented. 
Oulfa. — Genoa, Ga^ta, Naples (B.), Salemo, Policas- 

tro, Squillace, Taranto; Manfredonia, in the Adriatic. 
Straits. — ^Messina (e) called also Faro;^ Boni- 
facio (cA). 

The straits of Messina were oooBidered yery dangerons by the 
ancients, owing to the rock Scylla, on the Italian side, axid the 
whirlpool Oharybdis, on the Sicilian. The passage is not, however, 
at all formidable to modem navigators. Charybdis would hardly be 
called a whirlpool now. Scylla is a rocky mass standing out in the 
sea. Its base is hollowed out by the action of the waves, and the 
noise caused by their advance and retreat is terrific, especially during 
storms. A very remarkable phenomenon of these straits is the Fata 
Morg<ina,* This is a sort of mirage, in which a spectator, on the 
Italian side, sees pictured in the air the image of castleis, palaces, 
ships, and even towns, being a representation of the scenery on the 
Italian shore ; when on the Sicilian side, he will see a picture of 
Messina, and the scenery of the Sicilian shore, sometimes man erect, 
and sometunes in an inverted position. 

510. Capes. — Campanella, Spartivento, Di Leuca, 
Passaro, Carbonara, Corso. 

511. Islands. — Sicily, 10,500 sq. m. ; Sardinia, 
9,000 sq. m. ; Corsica, Elba, Ischia, Lipari Islinda, 
Malta, 100 sq. m., and Gozo. 

The islands generally are mountainous. Sicily and Sardinia axe 
very fertile, and were anciently called the granaries of Borne. 
With the exception of the British Isles and the Arctic Isles, thev are 
tiie largest ishmds of Europe. Corsica belongs to France. ^ Elba is 
noted for the abxmdance of its iron ; and still more, as having been 
the abode of Napoleon, in 1814. 

511*. Malta belongs to England : 60 miles from 
Sicily; 200 from Africa. Station of our navy. 
Great trade. 

1 From the Italian word faro, a lighthouse, 

s It is to called becaote the inhabitants attrilrated the phenomenon to the 
influence of a faiiy named Morgana. Fata means Fair p. 
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The population ol Malta, with Gozo, including the military, is 
Tiear 150,000, being above 1,000 to a sq. m. Its cLunate is very hot, 
the cotton plant growing freely. It oeloneed to the Knights of 
St. John (afterwards called the Knights of Malta), to whom it was 
^venby Charles V., on their expulsion from Khodes by the Turks. 
The Turks tried to make themselves masters of it, but without effect, 
although tbey spent immense treasures, and lost a very great number 
c>f men. The French took it in 1798, but were depiived of it by the 
Enelish in 1800, to whom it was confirmed by the peace of 1814. 

The great strength of Yalbtta, the capital ; the size and safety of 
the harbour ; togeSier with iU central position in the Mediterrdcean, 
make it of paramount importance, both for trade and war. 

512. Mountains. — The Alps, in the N'.W, and K, 
consisting of the — 

Maritime Alps ; Cottian Alps, with Mount Viso, 
12,600 ft. ; Graian Alps, with Mount Cenis, 11,500 
ft. ; Pennine Alps, with Mont Blanc, 15,732 ft., and 
Mount Rosa, 15,200 ft. ; Camic Alps. 

The Apennines, united to the Alps, and running 
N. and S., with Mont6 Corno, 9,500 ft 

The highest mountain of Europe, Mont Blanc, is on the borders of 
Italy. A few excellent carriage roads across the Alps form a com- 
mnnication between Italy on one side, and France, Switzerland, and 
Germany on the other. (For a general description of the Alps, nee 
Switzerland.) 

The Apennines, at about latitude 41°, divide into two parts: one 
ronning to the S.S., and terminating in C. Leuca ; the other 
running 8. to the Straits of Mesaina. The mountains of Sicily are 
a continuation of this last range. The ridges on the E. of the Apen- 
nines make right angles with the main chain ; those on the W, are 
parallel to it. Consequently the riyers on the S. are much shorter 
than those on the W, The summits of the central ranire are generally 
dry and woodless, and the whole mountain system is singularly desti- 
tute of metals ; but as it is mostly of limestone formatioo, the range 
abounds in various beautiful marbles, as Carrara, Sienna, &c. There 
are a dozen good carriage roads across the range. 

Plain. — Lombardy, one of the largest and richest 
in Europe ; between the Alps and Apennines. 

513. Volcanoes.— Ktn% 10,900 ft.; Vesuvius, 3,900 
ft. ; Stromboli. Earthquakes. — ^Frequent in the S. 

Etna is about 87 miles round at the base. The view from its 
summit is magnilicenc ; Sicily and S. Italy lying around it as in a 
panorama.^ Its last eruption was in 1839. In that of 1669, the lava, 

1 Its lower portion, called thet fertile region^ prodaces the sarar cane ; its middle 
U railed the vcooded region, and contains the forest trecm of ail Europe, especiallj 

JT 
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after rolling down the mountain, w&i checked by the walls of Catania, 
which were above 50 feet in height. It, however, so accimmlated 
as to run over them, and destroy a great part of the town. 

The first recorded eruption of Yesuyius was in the year 69, when 
the cities Hercnlaneum and Pompeii were buried ; the first under- 
neath a shower of ashes, and the second by streams of lava. 

Stromboli, in the Ijipari Ishinds, is a small but very active 
Tolcaoo, there being two eruptions about every quarter of an boor. 

In the volcanic districts, hydrogen and other gases make their wav 
through the earth, forming as it were gas fauntavM, The Dog*» 
Grotto, not far from Naples, discharges carbonic acid gas, which im- 
mediately deprives of hfe any dogi or other animals immersed in it. 

In the earthquake of 1783, 300 towns and villages were over- 
turned, and about 40,000 persons perished. In that of 1857 more 
than 10,000 perished. 

514. liivers. — Po, trib. Mincio; Adig4 Amo, 
Tiber. 

Except in the iV., Italy is not very well watered, nor are its rivers 
very serviceable forcommeree. The Po rises on Moimt Yiso, drains 
the district between the Alps and the Apennines, receives numerous 
rapid tributaries on the X, and after a swift current discharges its 
waters, by four mouths, into the Adriatic Sea. To prevent the in- 
unda v*on8 to which it is naturally liable, it has been well banked in. 
But in consequence of this, the bed of the river has been so much 
raised by the earth, and other substances brought down in great 
abundance by its mountain streams, that it is, in many parts, 30 feet 
higher than the surrounding country. This is of service for irriga- 
tion ; but should the water ever break throujEh its banks, the con- 
sequences weuld be very serious. Another effect of the quantity of 
the earthy matter brought down by this river is the f >rmation of 
land at its mouth. Towns that were once on the sea are now quite 
in)an<1. Adria, once an important port, which gave its name to the 
Adriatic Sea, and Eavenna, are instances. The land is gaining on 
the Adri&fic at the rate of 230 feet annually. 

Notwithstanding its historic renown, the Tiber is only a small 
mnddy stream. At Bome, though not 20 miles from the sea, it is 
not a third of thfi width of the Thames at London Bridge. 

615. Lakes. — Garda, 180 sq. m. ; Maggior^,^ 150 
sq. m. ; Como, Lugano, Iseo, — all on the S. slope of 
the Alps; Perugia, Bolseno, Celano, in the Apennines. 

The Italian lakes are remarkable for their beauty : Oomo presents 
the sublimest scenery ; Maggiore the prettiest. Maggiore is about 
2,000 feet deep. 

noble oaks and chestnuts ; its upper portion fuims the desert region. There is one 
remarkable tree, called the Gbestnnt-tree of a Hundred Horse ; because so manf 
bonemen may take shelter under its boughs. Its trunk is about 180 feet round; 
and Hs It u hollow, can accommodate a great number of individuals. 
* Maggiore means greater. Garda is, however, the larger of the two. 
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516. Climate, — Warm and delicious. Deep blue, 
cloudless skies. Some of the low lands uninhabited, 
owing to the pestilential vapours called Malaria.* 

The Alp3 prot^t Italy from the cold Dorthern blasts. But the 
monntalnoiis districts, especially of the K, TF., are of course cold aboye 
a certain elevation. S, Italy and Sicily have almost the climate of 
y. Africa, the date-palm, aloe, and sngar-cane succeediDg there; 
even the papyrus is found ia one part of Sicily, near Syracuse. The 
Malaria prevails more especially along the W. coast of Tuscany, and 
of the States of the Church, a distance of above 200 miles, for a breadth 
varying from 1 to 40 miles ; and a'so on the shore of the Adiiatio 
Sea, between Ferrara and Bologna. The^e unhealthy districts 
are sometimes, but not alw^ivs, m-trshes. They are callrd the Ma- 
remma,3 in the iV. ; the Pontine Marshes, in the S. ; and part of the 
Gampagna di Roma, in the Middle. Whole districts, once popu- 
lous, are now uninhabited. Many parts are, notwithstanding, very 
beautiful ' and fertile, and are either used as pasture, or cultivated by 
persons from the adjoining districts ; and it not seldom happens, that 
even their temporary stay in these pestilential re^ons is attended 
with fatal consequences. The burning S, wind called the Sirocco is 
also very distressing, though much less injurious than the Malaria. 

517. SoU. — Fertile, especially in the well-watered 
plain of the N, and the volcanic regions of the fif. 

518. Wild Animals, — ^Wild boar, lynx, chamois, 
wild goat, in the Alps ; porcupine, tarantula, in 8. 

The nautilus, which perhaps first gave man the notion of naviga- 
tion, is found around the shore of Italy. So is coral, in some parts. 

Forests, — TTot extensive. 

The chestnut is one of the chief forest trees, and its fruit is a 
principal article of food with the peasantry in some parts. 

519. Minerals. — Unimportant, except iron, 
marble, and sulphur. 

Moat of the iron is obtained from Elba, which has always been 
noted for it. The most beautif al marble is obtained from quarries in 
the Apennines, near Carrara, in Modena ; sulphur chiefly tram. Sicily. 

520. Race. — Greek-Latin. 

The Italian language is of Latin origin. The dialects are vdy 
dissimilar. In the extreme N. W, French is spoken. 

^ From the Italian mala, bad ; and aria, otr. 
S From ma/M, iht aea, Maremraa means the land along lA« ata, 
S ** Th'*re are bright scenes ^ene ath Italian sktAR, 

Where flowing suns iheir unrest li|rht diflfUsey 
Unonltnred flowers in wild profnsion rise, 
Anl nstnre layishes her waYmesthufs; 
Bat trust thou not hor smile, her balmy breath ; 
Away! her oharmi are but the pomp of Death ! " 

^lr». Hematu, 
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521. Divisions. — 69 Provinces. 

Kingdom of Ita.lt, consisting of, — Capital, Bomb. 
K.^ Sardinia Turin 

Lombardy Milan 

Yenetia Venice 

D.&na }caneaEmm. ^"J^ 

Q. D. Tnscany Florenca 

Boma^^na*^ formerly the Eastern 
TJmbna > and Central parts 
Marobea } of the Papal States 
K, Naples Naples 

The Kingdom of Sardinia consisted of the island of that name, and 
the N. W. part of Italy, which last included Savoy, Piedmont,* Nice, 
and Qenoa. But Savoy and Nice have been ceded to France, and 
now form three French Departments (351). The kingdom of Naples 
consisted of the 8. part of Italy, and the island of Sicily. It was 
called officially the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The Pope has 
been deprived of his dominions. Venetia did belong to Austria, but 
was ceded to the Kingdom of Italy after the war of 1836. 

522. Agriculture, — Superior in Northern Plain, 
moderate in Naples, very defective elsewhere. 

Objects of Cultivation, — Wheat, rice, maize ; 
olive, vine, mulberry (for silkworm), orange and 
other southern fruits. 

Bice is grown chiefly in Northern Italy, facility of irrigation 
making it a profitable crop ; where also is produced more than half 
the silk, and the renowned Parmesan cheese. But rice and sUk are 
also produced in Piedmont. The wheat of Italy is excellent, and 
from it maccaroni is made. The olive oil is also the best, but its 
oranges, lemons, and raisins are generally inferior to those of Spain 
and Portugal. In Sicily fences are made of the American idoe. 
Italy produces more silk than any other European country, the silk- 
worm being most extensively reared, grettiog their food from the 
leaves of some nullions of mulberry trees. As in the 8. of Europe 
generally, the horse is not much used,— the ox, the ass, and the 
mule bemg the chief beasts of draught and burden. Cattie-reaiing 
is important, the cattle being fed on the pasture-land and the 
Maremma. 

523. Manufactures. — Unimportant, except in the 
JV;, where silk goods especially are largely made. 

1 K. is an abbreviation of Kingdom ; H. of Hierarchy ; G. D. of Grand Dnka 
9 French piect,/ootf and mont, mountain. It lies at the foot of the Alps. 
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524. Commerce. — Considerable. I'm/ports. — Ma- 
nufactured goods, especially cotton, ii'on, woollen ; 
colonial produce. 

Exports, — Silk, raw and spun ; olive oil, brim- 
stone, marble, lamb skins, straw hats and bonnets. 

Pcyrts. — Genoa, Naples, Spezzia, Leghorn, Venice, 
Civita Vecchia,^ Ancona, Palermo, Brindisi, Amalfi. 

Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were the mbst important oommercial 
utiea in the world during the middle ages. The discoYery of the 
passage to India round the Gape of GKkxI Hope, by the Portuguese, 
changed the direction of commerce, and led to the decay of the great 
commercial states in the Mediterranean. 

The commercial marine is yery great, the trade of Italy being 
largely carried on in her own yessels and by her own sailors. 

525. Intenuil Communicalion. — ^Tolerably good 
in the N,, deficient in the &, especially in Sicily. 

There are numerouf canals, especially in the N, ; some among 
oldest in Europe: but they are chiefly for irrigation. Italy is 
connected with the countries beyond the Alps by magnificent roads 
oyer those mountains. (P. 148.) 

There are about 6,000 miles of railway. The mails between 
England, India and Australia pass through the Alps by the MonI 
Genls Tunnel to the terminus at Brindisi in the extreme South, the 
port for embareation and disembarkation of bags and passengers. 

526. — PomUation, — 27 millions : 240 to s(]f ™' 
Army. — Kear J million. Navy, — Considerable ; 
several Ironclads. Naval Porta. — Spe02ia(te), Venice. 

Every man aboye 21 is trained as a soldier. Each year a certain 
aumber enter the standing army (the Infantry remaining three 

gears, the Cayalry fiye). Those forming the Beserye are exercised 
I their duty under arms for forty days yearly. 

Bevenue. — ^About£50,000,000 ; much less than ex- 
penditura Debt — Near ^£^400,000,000 ; increasing. 

527. Religion. — Roman Catholic. Toleration. 

In the yalleys of Piedmont liye the Waldenses, who have Ions 
held the opinions now called Protestantism. Ther were much 
persecuted in the Middle Ages. Just before Lent is the feast of the 
Carnival, when at Home, Naples, and Venice especially, all ranks give 
themselyes up to amusement which is not always the most innocent. 

528. Education. — Very defective, except in the 
^., but improving. 

|i CMIa V*ceMa (pr. ohlyiU ▼•kU») m«ftiit«M tmm. 

?2 
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Universities. — NumerouB; Padua, Pa via, BologiiA 
{ony) ; Turin, Parma, Florence, Pisa, Rome, Naples. 

Tiie Am arti (architecture^ music^ sculpture, and painting) arc 
ftill much esteemed and cultivated. No country is so rich in the 
remains of antiquity; nor, in modem times, has it been behind othet 
nations in the great men it has produced. Dante, the poet ; iTichael 
An^lo, the architect, sculptor, and painter; Baphael, the painter; 
Galileo, the man of science ; and CanoTa, the sculptor, hold the Ter) 
first rank in their respective pursuits. 

529. Govem/ment — ^A limited monarchy. 

The Parliament of the K. of Italj consists of a Senate, comprisicg 
the royal princes and members appointed by the kin^<<for Ufe, and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The Pope is elected by the College of Cardin&iS. 

Aftteettaneatu Oburvatumt. — Beggars and brigands abound in Italy. 
The latter act in large bands, and sometimes set the authorities at 
defiance. The mode of reckoning time is peculiar, — ^the day com- 
mencing at half an hour after sunset, and is reckoned on for the 
whole 24 hours, so that the last hour is called 24 o'clock. Koman 
antiauities abound in all parts, ana m Tuscany there are relics of a 
eiviliMUion antecedent to the establishment of Rome 

530. About 60 Towns of more than 20,000 inhab. 
450,000 ; Naples.* 

250,000 ; Rome, the Capital ; Milan. 
200,000 ; Palermo, Tmin. 
130,000 ; Genoa, Venice, Florence. 
100,000 ; Bologna (pnya), Messina, Leghorn. 
70,000 ; Catania, Verona. 
50,000 ; La Valetta, (to England), Padua, Ban. 
40,000 ; Parma, Brescia (ch), 
30,000 ; Placentia^ Pisa, Modena, Ancona, Cre- 
m6na, Vicenza (Vechimtsa). 

20,000 ; M&ntua, Cagliari, Pavfa, Perrara, Ales- 
sandria^ Bergamo, Lucca, Salerno, Sienna^ Bavenna, 
&a 

I A'aplet, fonnarlj NeanoUt, li tnm tua, new, and ppUs. a dtp. TIm iahabi^ 
»uto thowihair MUM of iU besaty bjlh« proverb, ** Vedi >i'»iioU • por nraoci.* 
*M« NaplMaad tboo di« : ** Mif thero were nothing worth looking at aftorwaH^ 

* UoKi0 is aitaftta in the pUin, th« Cmmpanma di Roma (the Plain of RomeL whj 
^as cnce CnrtUn. bat it now «t«fi)«. i^d (owing to thm mnUrin) very nnhmwltg 
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EoMB, OQ the Tiber. — Capital of Italy ; 3,500 diergy ; coven a 
large space, but includes gardens, meadows, vineyards, and waste 
places ; soil raised 20 or 30 feet above the former level. On tke 
old ForuMt palaces, huts, shops, cloisters, and old ruins, stand 9i(ie 
hj side. 365 e/iurcAM,— St. JPeter's, 600 feet long, 450 wide, 450 
high — the most beautiful in the world ; St. John s Lateran, much 
less beautiful, but the metropolitan church, of which the Pof)e 
himself is minister; St. Mary's church (called the Rotunda), 
formerly the Pantheon ; the Valiean (the residence of the Pope), • 
huge heavy building, containing several thousand rooms, and two 
museums, very rich in works of art, ancient and modem, and i 
library with near 20,000 manuscripts ; fresco paintings, by Michael 
Angelo and RaphaoL Among the remain* of antiquity, the Amphi* 
theatre, called from its immense size the Colosseum (enclosing; a 
apace of above 5 acres), capable of containing 80,000 persona; 
Trajan's Pillar; the Arch of Titus, ornamented with sculptures 
commemorative of his conquest of the Jews ; Arch of Constantime ; 
Tast baths, aqueducts, drains ; statues of Apollo Belvidere, Laocoon, 
Antinous, the Dying Qladiator, the two colossal horses before 
the papal palace Monte Cavallo; equestrian statue, in bronze, of 
Marcus Aurelius. Faintmgs, — The Last Judgment, by Michael 
Angelo; and the Tranafi^uration of Christ, by Raphael — usually 
considered the finest paintings in the world. 

TivoLi.— Waterfalls ; much resorted to for pleasure by the an- 
cient Romans. 

Naples. — Former capital of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 
on a beautiful bay ; most delightful neighbourhood and climate ; 
most populous town of Italy ; considerable trade ; six castles, the 
highest, St. Elmo ; blood of St. Januarius, the patron saint, which, 
it is pretended, liquefies every 19th September ; lower class called 
L&zzaronL In the neighbourhood, Vesuvius; Herculaneum, dis- 
covered in 1713; Pompeii, in 1759. 

Florbxcb, on the Amo. — Capital of E. of Italy ; vast cathedral, 
called the Duomo; rich in statues; the Venus de Medici, perhaps 
the finest in th^ world; Niobe and her children; paintings by 
Raphael, Guido, &o. ; birthplace of Dante, Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, Machiavelli, Leo X. 

Pisa. — Leaning tower. 

Milan, on the Olona, trib. of the Po ; archbishopric ; splendid 
cathedral, cased with white marble, and adorned with 4,000 statues 
and 100 pinnacles ; various manufactures, especially silk ; consider- 
able trade in silk, rice, and Parmesan cheese ; numerous roads and 
canals meet at Milan. 

CoMO, on the li^e.— Trade with Switzerland. 

LoDi, on the Adda, a tributary of the Po. — Pottery and silk 
manufactures ; great sale of Parmesan cheese ; battle of the bridge 
of Lodi, in 179^viotory of Napoleon over the Austrians. 

OvrroziA. — Italians defeated by the Austiians, 1866. 
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Pi.Tii.^G6lebrated imirenitT, flnt in Italy ; Francii Um Pint, of 
France, taken prisoner by Charlee tlie Fifth, of Germany, in 1626. 

BoLooNA.— Oldest uniTcrsity; leaning toirer ; Cassini'a meridian 
line in the cathedral. 

UaBoro.— Birthplace of Raphael Lorbtto.— Famous for ita holy 
house, pretended to have been brought by angels from Nazareth. 

Maobmta. — SoLTBRiNO. — Defeat of the Austrians by the French 
and Sardinians in 1869. AXii8SAxn>BiA.— Very strongly fortified. 

Mantua, Pischixiu., Vbbona, Lbonaoo. — Strongly fortified 
towns, forming the famous square or ** Quadrangle" of fortressef* 
Mantua and Pbsohxxba, on islands in the Mincio. 
PnoHixRA, at the outlet of Lake Oarda, where it enters the Mincio. 

Vbbona and Lbonaoo, on the Adige. 

VsnoNA. — Fine Roman amphitheatre of marble, built to hold 
above 20,000 persons. 

YiLLAPBANCA. — Preliminaries of Treaty in 1869, by which Austria 
ceded Lombardy to France, who again ceded it to Sardinia, of which 
it now forms a part. 

ViCBNZA. — Silk manufacture. 

Mantua. — Fortified ; unhealthy, swampy neighbourhood ; Yii^'i 
oirthplace. 

Venice. — Built on above a hundred islands, in a lagoon,^ before 
the mouth of the river Brenta. Numerous canals and bridgee, the 
latter ascended by steps ; the Rialto, a marble bridge over the Grand 
Canal ; streets only 3 or 4 feet wide, paved with slabs ; little com- 
munication by walking, none by riding, almost entirely by boats 
railed gondolas ; St. Mark's Square, 660 feet by 230 feet, being the 
largest open place in the city, in which a great part of the inhabitanti 
are crowded together in the evening ; St. Mark's Church, the Ducal 
palace, and the buildings generallv, are a mixture of Eastern and 
Gothic architecture ; arsensi, once the first in Europe ; station of the 
Austrian navy ; the most commercial city of the Middle Ages, but 
commerce and manufactures greatly diminished, chiefiy by the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, by^ the destruction oi its indepen- 
dence by Buonaparte, and by the diminishing depth of its lagoon. 
Tombs of the painters — Titian, PaulYeronese; and the sculptor, Canova. 

EsTB. — From the Duke of Este, the reigning families of Great 
Britain, Brunswick, and Modena are sprung. 

^ A licoon 18 shallow salt water aihnart landlocked. A chain of ialaoda mnmac 
N. and 0., some of which are connected hy artificial moles, protects this Isfoon 
from the storms of the open Adriatic. Venice was bailt in iSi, by the inhabitants 
of Aqnileia and other towns which places had been destroyed by Attila, the 
king of the Uims. It was a most tyrannic repablic,— the nominal head, called 
the Doge, having no real power, -whose principal of Judicial action was, that 
St was "better that nine innocent should be punished than that one guilty ^ould 
escaiM." A strange custom was the annual marriage of the Adriatic Sea by the 
Doge, who went in the state vessel called the BueaUaur, and espoused the sea bf 
dropping a ring into it, • 
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£X££CIS1L XIX. 

■^ OTB.'> Kvrrjf pluet is to he found out, and marlud onamapot tlu pui4N tf * atvint 
or the name is to be iMsrted on a blank mapt either tu/uii or ctmtractea 

Draw Italy. Itt bunndaries f Latitudt of iU X, and 8, potntt I 
Lonyittide of its tnost £, and fT, f Length P Bieadth P. Sq. m. P 

Characterize the coast. The chief gulfs P Straits P Give particu* 
lara of the Straits of Messina. Chief capes P Islands P Characterise 
'iiem. Particulars of Sicily P Sardinia P Elba P Island beiongin| 
to England P lis position P Importance P Population P Climate I 
Give particulars of its history Its capital P Describe it* 

Chief mountain ranges P Parts of the Alps bounding Italy \ 
Greatest height P Ilighcst mountain of the Apennines P Its height f 
The highest mountain in Europe P Describe the Apenr.mesP An 
extensive plain ? Chief rolcanoes P A calamity of the S. P Give 
particulars respecting Etna, Vesuvius, Stroiuboh, the earthquake of 
1783, and the gas fountains. Rivers P Characterize Italy in this 
respect. Give particulArs of the Po. Chief lakus P Characterize them. 

Climate P The protection from oold winds P Give particulars of 
the climate of the S. The most unhealthy districts P Give pariicu* 
lars. Explain Maremma and Malaria. A hot wind F Characterize it. 
Soil ? Wild animals P Are the forests extensive ? A very useful 
tree P Characterize the minerals. The chief? Where obtained P 

Race ? Origin of the language ? Where is French spoken ? 
Number of States P Name them, with their capitals. Say of whAt 
kind each is. State particulars respecting theiu. 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects cultivated P Give particu- 
lars respecting rice, silk, wheat, oil, cheese, American aloo. beasts 
of draught and burden P Is cattle-rearing important P Why P 

Chief manufacture P Commerce P Imports P Exports P Porfs f 
Account for the decUiie of trade. Is it imj^irtant to England P 

Characterise the internal communicatioD, Give particulars. Popu- 
lation P — In K. of Italy r — Papal States ? — N umber to sq. m. P Army ? 
Religion ? — In some of the valleys of Piedmont P Univcr^itios P 
Governments P Give partictilars respecting beggars and brii^ands,— 
mode of reckoning time, — and antiquities. 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inhabitants? Those above 
400,000 ?— 200,000 ?— 190,000 P— 120,000 P— 100,000 P--70 000 P— 
60,000 P— 50,000 P— 40,000 ?— ;<0,000 P Chief of those above 20,000 / 

Give particulars of Rome, Tivoli, Naples, Florence, Pisa, Milan, 
(Jomo, Lodi, Custozza, Lissa, Pavia, Bologna, Urbino, Loretto, 
Magenta, Sulferino, Alessandiia, Mantua, Peschiere, Verona, Leg* 
nann. VUUfranca. Vicenza, Venice. Este. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

PHTSICAL FEATUBES. 

531. Extent. — Spain, 640 miles long ; 530 broad ; 
179,000 sq. m. PORTUGAI., 360 miles long; 145 
bpoad ; 37,000 sq. m. Shape, nearly square. 

Spain and Portugal fonn a peninaula, united to the Continent by an 
vtfamua 230 milei broad. It ia often called, the Spaniah Peninsula. 

The area of the Bdeario lalea and the Canariea, not included in the 
abore, ia about 6,000 aq. m. 

632. Coast. — Unbroken, except in the N. W. 

Considering the great extent of coast, Spain and Portugal are 
remarkably deficient in good harbours. 

533. Capea. — Ortegal, Finisterre,' Rocca, the 
most W. point of Europe ;* St. Vincent, Tra&I^, 
Tarifa, most U. point of Europe; Europe Pomt, 
Gata, Palos, Cveux. 

534. lalomda. — The Balea'ric Isles,' the chief of 
which are Majorca, Minorca,* and Iviza. Leon. 

635. Mov/rUaina. — ^The greater part of the Penin- 
sula is a large table-land, at an elevation of about 
2,000 ft. Principal mountain ra/nges : Pyrenees, 
the highest Maladetta, 11,424 ft.; the mts. of Astu- 
rias, a continuation of the Pyrenees to the W.; mts. 
of Castile, the highest Sierra de Gredos, 10,500 ft., 
continued through Portugal to Cape Rocca, and called 
Serra de Estrella ;* mts. of Toleao, the highest part 
Sierra de Guadalupe, 5,100 ft.; Sierra Morena,^ con- 
tinued through Portugal to Cape St. Vincent, and 
railed Serra Manchique ; Sierra Nevada,^ of which 
Mulhacen, 11,660 ft., is the highest mt. in Spain. 



1 From /inU, the end^ and Urrtt land. FinisteiTe meuu ib« nma at 
LtttuVi End. s Ro€ea^ a rock. It ii alao called the Hock of laabon. 

I Krom the Greek baU^ ifiaXXm), I throw / the ijihabitanU having beea nofead 
for thetr tkill in tUnffinff- 

* Majorca, from mt^jjprt grmUr. Minorca from minor. Utt, 

I Rangea of monntama are called in Spain iUrra. and in Portugal atrra, both 
doing from the Ijatln terra^ a iow, and have receivea the name from the nw-Uk* 
Appeanmee wliich the eonUnaow mmmita oi a nmge of monntaina preaent. JDt 
ueaai 0ft le th^i the Sierra de Ouadalupe mean* the nwuntaiH range of Otuuia 
ktpe « Sierra Morma means black m&ueUaine. 

I SUrra Kevada mt^ma^^^^w mfiuntaim, and is so named because its peaks an 
•b«/re the Une of pt>rv«inai snow which in the & of Spain is a little below lOJMO A 
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The great central table-land is a distinguisliing ptiysical feature of 
Spain. It is far larger than any other in Europe, extending over 
nearly one half of that kingdom, from the Ebro to the Sierra Morena, 
and from the E. of Portugal to about the same distance from the coast 
of the Mediterranean. This table-land is not one plaio, but several ; 
being intersected by various ranges of mountains. 

The Pyrenees have the steep descent on the Spanish side. The 
valleys, unlike those of the Alps, are transTcrsal ; that is, they run 
across the chain, not longitudinally. There are above 100 passes for 
mule and foot passengers, but only five good cairiage roads : and of 
these only two are open at all seasons of the year, being at a less 
elevation than 6,000 feet. 

636. Rivers, — Douro, 500 m. ; Tagus, 600 ; Gua- 
diana/420 ; Guadalquivir,^ 320 ; Ebro, 400 ; Minho. 

537. Spain is not a well-watered country. The rivers are long, 
but their volume of, water is but small. The Douro drains the N. of 
the central table-land, and in its lower course the N. of PortagaL 
As many of its tributaries rise in high mountains, its course is very 
rapid ; and it is subject to heavy swellings on the melting of the 
snow, or the falling of heavy rains. The Tagus, the largest river of 
the Peninsula, drains the central part of the table-land between the 
Ca&tilian mountains and the Sierra de Toledo, and in its lower course 
Central Portugal. Before it reaches Lisbon its estuarv is above 7 
miles wide, but contracts to 2 miles at that City. The Guadiana 
drains the 8. of the table-land between Sierra de Toledo and Sierra 
Morena, and in its lower course the 8. of Portugal ; forming, in part, 
the boimdary between that country and Spain. At about 30 miles 
from its source it disappears for 20 miles, and then rises again, and 
forms two small lakes called Los Ojos de Ghiadiana.^ The Guadal- 
quivir drains the district 8. of the great table-land between Sierra 
Morena and Sierra Nevada. The direction of all the above is that of 
the mountains, viz., W. or 8.W, The Ebro drains the N,E, of 
Spain, in a rapid course. The Minho, in part, forms the If. boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. The Bidassoa divides France and Spain. 

The rivers are navigable but to a small part of their course, owing 
to their rapidity, and being encumbered with rocks and shoals : and 
owing to their running for the most part in deep channels, are not to 
a great degree available for irrigation. 

538. Clvmate. — Very dry, except on the N. and 
N.W. coasts. The centred table-land subject to 
great extremes of temperature.* 

1 From Arabic wady, a river, and the ancient name, Anoi. 
8 The Great Biver. From Arabic toady, a rivers and al-Kebir, the great 
& The eue» of G^uodtona. 

4 At Madrid, on the great table-land, the winter is much colder tlian in 
England ; thti thermometw not onfreqaentlystandinj^ at 14 degrees. 
A wind called Cfallegot because coming from Gallicia, is very piercing and iDja<* 
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639. Soil. — Various. Arid on the table-lands ; A 
most fertile : Portugal more fertile than Spain. 

Seyenl of the table-landf , which are called Parameras^ are merm 
■andj wastes. 

540. Wild Animals, — Bull (in Andalusia) ; wolfi 
bear (in Pyrenees) ; lynx, boar, monkey (near 
Ciibraltar). 

The southern parts are sometimes ravaged by swarms of locusts. 
From the resemblance between the animals of S. of Spain and If. oi 
Africa, it has been inferred that the Continents were once united. 

541. Forests. — More destitute of forests than any 
other large country of Europe ; one-twelfth covered 
with wood. Cork-tree, evergreen-oak, chestnut, bazeL 

l*he table-land has few forest trees; the inhabitants haTing so 
strong a prejudice against them, that wood enough is not grown for 
luel. The American aloe is abundant, and used for making hedges. 
Chestnuts form an important article of food with the peasantry. The 
nuts from the hazel are largely imported. 

542. Minerals. — Rich in metals. Lead, quick- 
silver, iron, marble, and good building stone. 

Lead, found chiefly in Granada, is so abundant, that near the half 
of that used in Europe is siq)plied by Spain. Quicbdlver is found at 
Almaden, in La Mancha, the ^richest mine in Europe. lion, ol 
•uperior quality, chiefly in the N. provinces. There is one sslTer 
mine now worked in Spain, and a gold mine in Portugal. Other 
metals exist in abundance, but little is obtBined. The metals ought 
to be a source of great wealth.^ 

543. Sace. — Greek-Latin. The Languages, both 
Spanish and Portuguese, of Latin origin. 

Along the proTinces of the A. coast, a language called Basque is 
spoken by about half a million of people. This is probably the old 
Itnguage of Spain.' 

rioua ; and another, called iolano, which comn from the 8.^ is enernkting. and 
pnidnceaffiddtneBsaud fever. Tbu Uble-laud is by no means bealtby. Ibe £. 
coast enjoys a fine climate, the mild E. winds from the Mediterranean prevailinf. 

Portugal is not so dry as Spain, especially in the iST., where heavy rains fall in 
wiuter ; but earthqaalcev and hurricanes are frequent. 

^ The possession of the rich mines of gold and silrer in the New World caused 
the neglect of those on her own soil, bpain was to the ancients what America 
was to Spain ; and if we may believe ancient writers, not only were the oommoe 
buunehoid artisles made of silver, but it was so abundant that the Pboeniciaiu 
6Ut4 their ships with it, and left their anchors behind them, supplying their 
pli»ce with those made of that precious metal. 

* About 50,(X)0 Moors, the remains of the conqnerors of the country, ex^ist in ths 
8. and 00,000 Gitano^ or Gypsies, are found in diiferent parts. Ttiwse Qypaiesdo 
■ol, however, generally wander about^ as in Kngland ; but have ixed hAoitMions 
AHfd various employmenU. They, notwithstanding, keep themselves a r* ' ^ ' 
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EXERCISE XX. 

B<^Z.—Bwerp place iitobt. fdund oat, ami marked on a map of the pufift dratm- 
Wtii or tiu natiM is to be inserted an a blank map, either infuU or contracted. 

UrtLW Spain and PortugaL Its boundarut f Latitude •f it* most 
«V. and S. pomtt t Longitvdi of its tnost E, and W. t Length of 
Spain } — breadth } Sq. m. } Length of Portuiral ? — breadth ? 8q. 
m.? Sq, m. m th$ whole Spanish Peninsula f Shape of Peninsula ) 
Breadth of the isthmus which joins k to the Continent ? 

Character of the coast } Is this advantageous for commerce } 

Capes on the N,}'-E,}^S.}—W,} The most W, point of 
Europe ?*-mo8t S» } The meaning of Rocca }^<ii Finisterre ? 

I slands ? The etymology of Balearic ? — Majorca ? — Minorca ? 

Chief mountain ranges } Highest mt in Spain } Ranges con- 
tinued into Portugal, and under what names ? Distinguishing phy- 
dcal feature of Spain ? Extent of the table-land ? Which slope of 
the Pyrenees is the steeper ? Direction of the valleys ? Number ef 
paasei? Of good carriage-roads? How many op^n all the year, 
and why } Explain the terms Sierra and Serra, — Sierra Morena, — 
Sierra I^evada. Height of snow-line in the S, of Spain ? 

Is Spain a well-watered country ? The defect of its rivers ? The 
chief rivers? Give the length and course of each, and say what 
district it drains. The current of the Douro ? Why ? Does it flow 
with uniform rapidity? Wliy not ? The largest river ? Its breadth 
at Lisbon? — ^just above it? The river which in part runs between 
Spain and Portugal ? What is remarkable in this river ? Etymo- 
logy of Guadiana ? — Guadalquivir ? Current of the Ebro ? The 
river which divides Spain and Portugal on the N,} The small river 
between France and Spain ? Are the rivers ^nerally available for 
nrnvi^tion ? — for irrigation ? Why not ? 

Climate ? Which part is subject to ^reat extremes of tempera- 
ture ? The winter temperature of Madrid ? What winds are very 
izyurious? Describe them. Is the table-land healthy? The part 
of Spain enjoying Uti^ finest climate ? Climate of Portugal ? To 
what grand natuiiu phenomena is it subject ' 

Quality of soil ? Compare Portugal w'th Spain. Where are there 
sand^ wastes ? The name given to them \ 

Wild animals ? An injurious insect in the S f The state of Spain 
with regard to forests? Remjirkable forest tieesP Lea5t wooded 
districts? Why? What is used for making hedges ? The food of 
many of Uie lower classes ? What product of the foresu is largely 
exported ? The chief metals ? What circumstances show the abun- 
dance of lead and quicksilver ? Where found ? Where is iron 
chiefly found? 1*b quality? Is silver or gold found? The condi- 
tion (tf Spain with regard to metals ? 

Race ? From what language are Spanish and Portuguese formed ? 
^Vhat peculiar language is spoken in the N. of Spain ? The numV>ei 
(if the descendant*! of the Moors ? Of G]rp8ies ? What are they 
called ? how do they differ from thoM of onr country ? 

L 
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SPAIN. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

544. Divisions. — Formerly 14 : viz., 7 Kingdoms, 
Gallicia, Navarre, Leon, Aragon, Valencia, Morcia, 
Granada ; 2 Principalities^ Asturias, Catalonia ; 4 
Provinces, Old Castile, New Castile, EstreniadursL 
Ajidalusia ; the Isles. — At present, 49 Provinces.' 

545. Agricidture, — In a backward state. ObjecU 
of Culture. — Com, rice, the vine, mulberry, olive. 

The wheat, grown chiefly in Leon, Castile, and Andalwria, is la 
fine d8 any in Europe. Oats are but little cnltiyated, the aninnali 
oeing fed with barley. Bice is grown mostly in Catalonia and 
Valencia. The vine flourishes in most parts, except the N*W.^ 
where the apple supplies cider. The best wines are those of Xerea 
(called from that place, Sherry), Malaga, and Alicant. The mul- 
berry, date-palm, and oUve, are cultivate in the S, ; as are also^ to a 
slight extent, the sugar-cane and cotton tree. 

The Spanish breed of sheep, called Merino, has the wool finer and 
more valuable than any other. The horses called harh*^ introduced 
from Barbary by the Moors, were once the best in Europe ; the 
Andalusian breed is the finest. The asses are swifter, more docile, 
and elegant, th&n farther north. Mules are largely employed, on 
account of Uie mountainous nature of the country, bleing more sure- 
footed than any other beast of burden. The care of the ailkwono, 
bees, and the cochineal insect, are important branches of industry. 

Only about one-fourth of Spain is arable, and three-fiflha is un- 
enclosed. The natural disadvantages for agriculture are, the dryness 
of the atmosphere, the consequent want of large rivers, and the diffi- 
culty of irri^tion, owin^ to their r*inning in deep channels.* The 
Basque provinces (Gallicia, Asturias, Biscay) are the best cultivated : 
but Valencia is the most fertile I eing styled the Garden of Spain^ 



1 Mftdrid 


SegoTia 


Poiit«?edi» 


Malaga 


Zaragoxa 


Onadalaxan 


Avila 


Badi^oi 


Valencia 


Haeaca 


Toledo 


Ltfun 


Caoem 


AUcant [Plana Temel 


Caenca 


ratonela 


BeriUe 


Cactellon do la Navmrre 


CindadReiU 


VaUadoUd 


Hnelra 


Mnreia 


Alara 


Burgos 




Cadii 


Albaoete 


Biicaj 


Logrono 


Zamora 


Cordova 


Barcelona 


Onipaaeoa 


Bantander 


Comima 


Jaan 


Tarragona 


PalmaorBale^ 


Oriedo 


Logo 


Oranada 


Lerida 


rie lalandi 


Soria 


OrenM 


Almeria 


G«roiia 


Canary Uaada 



S But perhaps t&ie caiue that has operated moat injnrionaly la the Mesta. Thu 
m an auociation of all the chief eheep proprieton. oonsiiting of the nobles and 
ireat eccleeiaatiea. The eheep are fed on the table-lands during rammer. In the 
month of October they are driTen down to the paetoree in the iower lands ; a way 
MO feet wide, is required to be left for them. And as no ground once in paatnre 
san lie broken up without the eonMnt of the Mesta-— and tne price of paaturace ir 
taed by tbs Metia itself ; oultivatioii and improTement are equally rstardod. 
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546. Manufactures, — In a depreased state. Win*) 
most important. Iron, leather, silk. 

Xeres is the centre of the wine trade, and haa immenBe cellara, ia 
which the wine is kept. The JV. proyinoea are the most industriouf , 
and in them iron ia smelted and manufactured, and leather prepared. 
Silk is manufactured at Valencia and Barcelona. Toledo was onoe 
famous for its sword-hladea, but the manufacture ia now of little im> 
portance. The manufacture of arms, gunpowder, tobacco, and many 
others, are carried on hj the OoTemment excluaively. This monopoly 
connected with injudicious taxes, are among the cauaea of the low 
atate of manufacturing industry, 

547. Commerce, — Improving; largely in the 
hands of foreigners. Imports, — Colonial produce, 
manufactured goods, salt and dried fish. 

Exports. — Wine, wool, raisins, lead, quicksilver, 
oranges, lemons, nuts, barilla, olive oil. 

The trade is chiefly with Eneland, France, the United States, and 
Cuba ; England taking almost aJl the wool, the best wines, and barilla. 
In consequence of prohibitions and excessive duties, a great part 
of the import trade is carried on by smugglers, through Portugal, 
Gibraltar, and along the northern coast. It is supposed that above 
100,000 persons are engaged in this contraband trade. 

Ports, — Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville, Santander, 
Alicant, Valencia, Malaga, Corunna, Bilboa. 
548 Fisheries, — Pilchard, tunny, anchovy. 

The pilchard fishery is carried on off the N, andiV. W, coasts ; the 
anchovy off the S, and E. ; the tunny on all these coasts. 

549. Internal Communication, — ^Very deficient. 
Few roads, ill-kept ; few canals ; 4,000 m. of railway. 

In abundant seasons it is not uncommon to leave the harvest on the 
field, because it will not pay for the expense of removiog. Most 
merchandise is conveyed on mules, the roads being otherwise im- 
passable. Communication is checked, too, by the numerous hordes of 
banditti, who, owing to the badness of the roads and the consequent: 
difficulty of pursuit, follow their lawless avocation with comparative 
impunity. From these causes the coasting trade is considerable. 

550. Population, — ^Near 17 millions ; 90 to a sq. m. 

551. Revenue. — ^About £30,000,000 ; always less 
than expenditure. i)e&^.— £400,000,000. 

552. Army, — 100,000. Navy, — Increasing. 

The navy of Soain was once the most formidable in Europe. 
It has been nearly destroyed in wars with the English, but is now 
again becoming powerful. 
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553. Bdiqion, — Roman Catholic ; little toleration. 

The Spaniards have ever been a very devout, or rather supejstitious 
people. The infamous Inquiidtion was first established and lougest 
continued in this country.^ Their adfrenturera in America named 
their discoyeries and towns after their religion, as Vera Oruz (the 
true cross), San Salvador (the holy SaviourT ; and the most homble 
atrocities were committed by Pizarro and Cortes in order to spread 
what they called the religion of the cross. After many persecution^ 
the Moors who refused to become Christians were banishtd Irom 
Spsin, in the beginning of the 17th century. 

Church property (of the monasteries and convents), to the amount 
of £30,000,000, has been sold and appropriated to national purpoees. 

554. Editcation, — Defective, but improving. 
Universities, — 11 : Salamanca, Valladolid. 

Salamanca University was once very celebrated, having been 
attended by 12,000 scholars. At present the number is aboat 2,000. 

655. Government. — ^A limited monarchy. 

ThegOYorment, for along time one of the most despotic in Europe, 
18 now a rather democratic monarchy. The parliament, called the 
Cortes, consists of two bodies, — the senate composed of hereditary 
grandees and of the high officials, and life members in part nominated 
by the king and in part elected by certain corporations ; and the 
Chamber of Deputies, elected by the people. The late Queen had to 
leave the country, and after years of great disorder, her son Alfonso 
has returned, and is the present King of Spain. 

556. Foreign Possessions. — Cuba, Porto Rico, 
in the West Indies ; the Philippine Islands, and some 
groups of small islands in the Pacific ; Ceuta, in the 
3r. of Africa ; Fernando Po, in the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Spanish possessions were once most extensive ; comprising 
Mexico and Central America, and all South America, except Brazil, 
Patagonia, and Quiana.' 

Miscellaneous Ohtervations. — Great laxity of morals is prevalent; 
assassination being by no means uncommon, and the country infested 
with bands of powerful banditti. The favourite national sport is 
bull-fighting ; the large towns having buildings devoted to that cruel 
amusement, in which the death of the man is by no means unf re- 
quent. At Seville there is a school for training these bull-fighters. 
C'^ng to the heat, labour and business are suspended for about two 
hours in the middle of the day, when all indulge in repose. This 
is called the siesta. The paintines of Murillo, and the writings of 
Cervantes (Don Quixote), are celebrated throughout Europe. 

. 1 1n the reign of Ferdinand (tbe hnsband of Isabella) alone, 13,000 penona were 
oumt to death by the Inquisition, and near 200,000 puQi^hed in other ways. 

* Americi waa discovered by Columbus, when employed by Isabella, Qiio«i of 
"-utile. But it may be doubted whether these possessiona were beneficial iu Simin. 
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557. Towns.— ^00,000 inh., Madrid the capital. 
230,000, Barcelona ; 140,000, Valencia. 
130,000, SeviUe; 110,000, Malaga. 
90,000, Murcia, Saragossa. 
70,000, Granada, Carthagena. 
60,000, Cadiz, Xeres (hSreth), Palma, &c. 
50,000, Valladolid, Cordova / 40,000, Santander, 

Almeria. 
30,000, Linares, Corunna, Alicante, Bilbao, 

Burgos, &c. 
20,000, Pampeluna, Eens, Tarragona, Orihuela, 
Vittoria, Ecija, Santiago,^ Badajoz, Toledo, &c. 

Madrid, the oaplial, on the Manzanarea,' a tributary of Tagas. — 
Unfayonrably edtnated— 2,000 ft. above level of sea: subject to 
extremes of temperature; rather unhealthy; fine public walks, 
especiaUy the Pn^o ; environs barren and uninteresting. 

The EscuBiALy^ 25 miles N.W. of Madrid, consisting of a palace, 
monastery, and church ; one of the largest buildings in Europe, and 
splendid in the interior ; burial-place of Spanish sovereigns. 

Babcelona. — Second city, cmd improving; manufactures, com- 
merce. 

Seyillo. — Largest tobacco manufacture in Europe; cathedral, 
containing the tomb of Columbus, and a famous weathercock, the 
Giralda," at a height of 360 feet, consisting of a bronze stabue of 
Faith, 14 feet high ; Exchange, containing many documents respect- 
ii^ Spanish discoveries. 

Granada. — The later capital of the Moors, taken by the Spaniards 
in 1492, thus ending the Moorish dominion in Spain ; the Alhambra, 
a fortress and palace of the Moorish kings ; cathedral, contain- 
ing tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose reigns the town was 
taken. 

Cadiz. — Very ancient ; at extremity of a narrow rocky tongue of 

^ These and other Spanish towns in the 8, were once much more populous 
than now. Granada, under the Moors, is said to have contained 400,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and Gordovik 800,000. The banishment of the Moors, bj Philip Illi* 
thinned the towns of the 8., and reduced the manufeustures. 

s In full. Santiago di Compostella ; Sanliago, or St. Jago^ means St, James. 

8 The Manzanares is not navigable. It is crossed by a fine bridge : being wide 
and deep in winter, but almost dry in summer. This occasioned a wit t<> oMerve, 
that " the Spanish Qovernment would do weU to seU the bridges, and buy some 
water with the monej 



4 The Escurial was 'built by the superstitious Philip the Second; who, on the 
pointoflosing a battle, made a TOW that in case of victory he would build the 
largest monastery in the world to the patron saint of the day. He was victorious 
by tba help of the English : and findmg i^terwards that it was St. Lawrence's 
da^, the building was dedicated to him, and built in the form of a gridiron, that 
being the instrument on which the saint suffered martyrdom. 

5 Uiralda means wetUharcock. The inscription on the tomb is^ 

**A CasUUa y Aragon 
Otro Mundo dio Colon.** 
*' To Castile and Aragon Columbtugave another world.** 
The body, after resting 30 years, was taken to St. Domingo j and, on the negroes 
obtaining possession of the town, removed by the whites, in 1705. totheljavannah. 
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land va.N,W, of isle of Leon ; one of the Btraagest nayal fortreaaes 
of Europe ; principal port for trade with colonies. 

Cordova. — Catnedral, formerly a mosqne, and considered, after 
Mecca, the most sacred of Mahometan temples ; 16 towers, 100 
chapels, 1,000 columns, bnilt of different sorts of marble, granite, 
porphyry, &c. ; bridge over the Guadalquivir, one of the ^est in 
Europe ; the early capital of the Moorish dominions. 

SANTiAao Di OoMFOSTELLA.-*Splendid cathedral, dedicated to 
St. James, the patron saint of Spain, whose body is said to lie 
there ; formerly much resorted to by pilgrims. 

Salamanca, Vittobia, Talaveba, Ciudad Bxal, Badajoz. 
— Famous for victories obtained by Wellington over the French. 

Tbafaloab. — ^Victory and death of Nelson, in 1805. 

Sabaqossa. — Defence against the French, who besiesred it, 
1808—9. 

CoBUKNA.^ — Sir John Moore killed here, in 1808, after repulsing 
the French, who endeavoured to intercept his retreat. 

In the Pyrenees is the small independent republic of AmDOBBE, 
with a population of 14,000, under the protection of France and 
Spain. 

GiBBALTAR.^ — 25,000 inh. An almost impregnable 
fortress belonging to England, taken by Sir George 
Eooke in 1704, and unsuccessfully besieged by the 
united French and Spanish fleets from 1779 — 1783. 

The rock of Gibraltar is about 3 miles long, and half a mile broad ; 
perpendicular on the N. side, by which it is joined to the Continent ; 
and nearly so on the E. and 8. On the west it slopes to the sea. 
but fortifications cut into the solid rock make it impregnable, if 
properly victualled. The attack in 1782 was made by 50 sail of tiie 
nne, with 30,000 troops on board, and 10 immense floating batteries ; 
but owing to the strength of the place, and the gallantry of the 
Governor, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and his troops, the assailants were 
repulsed with immense loss. 

EXERCISE XXI. 

Note. — Et^ery place is tube found out, and marked on a map of the pupiTt 
dravnng : or the name istobe inserted on a blank map, either infvuor contreuted. 

The number of divisions in Spain formerly ? Name them, and say 
of what kind. Number of diyisions atpresentP 

State of Agriculture ? Objects of Chilture? QnaKty of wheat ? 
Where chiefly grown ? What com is little grown ? Why ? Where 
is rice chiefly grown? The vine P The best wines P ^me plants 
which grow only in the 8. ? Describe the sheep, — ^horses, — asses. 
What insects are valuable? Proportion of arable Lmd? — ^uninclosed? 

1 Corunna, an altered form of Colttmna, a column; which name it reoeiTed fnm 
a famous ancient lighthouse yery near it, resembling a column. 

3 So called from Jibel, mountain, and Tarfft the name of one of the early Mooik 
ish conquerors, who built a fortress on the rock. The rock of Oibraltar IMons 
Calpe of tiie ancients), and the rock on which the Spanish town of Geuta stands, 
on the African coast (Abpla of the ancients), were called the Pillan of KercaSS. 
The population, given above, includes above 6,000 military and some oonviott. 
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DiBadyantagea of Spain for apiculture ? The inaatution v^y In- 
iuriouB to agriculture P Deacnbe it. Moat fertile provincis P 

State of Uie manufactures? The most important manu&ctureP 
The centre of the wine trade P The mo«t induatrioua provincea \ 
Branches of industry carried on there P Where is silk manufactured P 
For what was Toledo famous P What political arrangements operate 
injuriously to the manufiEUitures P Name some manu&ctures which 
are monopolized hy goyemment. 

Chief fisheries ? Where carried on P Is enough fish caught for 
consumption P 

State of commerce ? Imports P— exports P With what countries u 
trade canied on P What does England take P By whom is most of 
the import trade carried on P Number of smugglers P Vacilities for 
smuggling P Cause of it P Chief ports P 

State o£ internal communication P What shows the deficiency of 
internal communication P Besides the want of roads and canal.* what 
checks communication P The beast of ourden much usedP Is the 
coast trade considerable P Why P 

Population P Numbw to sq. dlP BeyenueP DebtP Are tha 
finances of Spain in a healthy condition P What shows that P Army f 
Nvrj P Compare the present and past state of the nayy. 

BeligionP Is any other tolerated P Circumstances which show 
either the deyoutneas or 'bigotry of the Spaniards P The numbei 
burnt in the reign of Ferdinand P — ^punished in other ways P State 
of education P Number of uniyersitiea P Which was once yery 
celebrated? Goyemment at present P—fonnerly P Present soye- 
reign P The national assembly P 

Foreign possessions in the F". IndleaP — ^the Pacific P — Africa f 
Former possessions P How obtained P Haye they been beneficial f 

State of morals P Fayoorite national sport P State cireumstancei 
respecting it What is the siesta P Why indulged in P Most cele- 
brated Spanish painter P — writer P 

Numter of towns aboye 20,000 inhabitants P Aboye 280,000 P-* 
name it Aboye 180,000 P— name it Aboye 100,000 P— name them. 
Aboye 80,000 P — ^name them. Aboye 60,000 P — name them. Aboye 
30,000 P— name them. Aboye 20,000 P— name them. Compare the 
present and former populatioa of the towns. Former population 
SeyiUeP — Granada P — CordoraP A particular circumstance whicb 
Uiinned the towns of the S, $ 

Oiye particulars respecting Madrid, the Escniial, Barcelona, Seyille, 
Granada, Cadiz, Cordoya, Santiaga Name the places celebrated 'at 
the late wars with the Franch. 

Where is Andorre P Describe it 

What possession haye the English in Spjjui P When taken P By 
whomP Who unsucoessfiiUy attacked it P WhenP Etymology of Uie 
name Gibraltar P Ancient name P Place in AMca something like it f 
What were both called by the ancients P Describe the rock of Gib- 
raltar. Describe the fortress. Giye particulars of the atfca4[ in 1781 
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PORTUGAL.^ 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

658. Divisions, — Gontinentcd. 6 provinces : Entre 
Douro e Minho, Traz os Montes, Beira, Estremadun^ 
Alemtejo, Algarve.* lalanda, — Azores, Madeiras. 

559. Agriculture. — Bad, but improving. Objects of 
CvUnre. — Com, maize, the vine, and other fruit trees. 

The vineyards from which Fort is made are chiefly ntaate oa 
gentle hillA, aloog the Upper Douro. As in the S. of Europe 
generally, horses are little used, oxen being employed as beastf of 
draught, and mules and asses for burden. The chestnut and the 
melon are not uoimportant articles of food. Figs and almonds are 
grown largely in Algarve. Some cattle are now exported to England. 

560. Manufactures. — In a very depressed state. 
Wine the only important one. 

Much salt is prepared along the coast^ near Setubal. The com- 
monest arts of life, 6uch as carpentering, are rudely performed by the 
artisans. Notwithstanding the abundance of sea fish, and the 
salt produced at Setubal, dry fish is imported for the many fast daysL 

561. Commerce. — Not so flourishing as formerly ; 
largely in the hands of the English. 

Imports. — Salt provisions, colonial produce ; ma- 
nufactured goods (cotton, woollen, iron). Exports, — 
Wine, oranges, lemons, grapes, almonds, fifrs, oil ; salt^ 
cork. Ports. — Lisbon, Oporto, Setubal, Villa BeaL 

The exports are mostly articles of luxury; the imports, neces- 
paries. The principal wines are Port and Lisbon, almost aU of 
which, together with the fruits, are sent to England. Next to 
England, but far behind it, Brazil trades most with Portugal. 

562. Internal Communication. — Defective, but 
improving. Few roads, and ill kept. No canals. 
Few bridges. 700 m. of railway. 

Travelling is less difficult than formerly ; the capital is connected 
with Oporto and the other chief place 4 by rail, but the want of 
common roads and the state of existing ones leave much room 
for improvement. The creaking and groaning of the lumbering 
oxen-drawn cart still offend ears not accustomed to it. To travellers 
in out of the way parts the accommodation is of the roughest.' 

' Portttffal, from porta, a port, and a town called Cale (now €raya), at the month 
of the Douro. an(} thus means the Port Cole. The name of the town came to be 
given to the district N. of the Douro, and ultimately to the whole country, 

2 Entre Douro e Minho means hetioeen the Douro and Minho. Traz os Monta 
means beyond the motintvins, being beyond the Serra di Estrella AlemU^io means 
mouth of the Ttjio or Tagug. Algarve, from Arabic elqharb the west. 

* Mr. liatouon, in hii valuable " Travels in Portugal,*' says that on approadiins 
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663. Populatim.— 4:,2S0, 000 ] 115 to sq. m. 

Inoluding the Azores (569), and the Madeiras (801), which, though 
6o far from Portugal proper, send deputies to the Cortes. 

564. Army, — 25,000. J\rat;2/.— Inconsiderable. 

565. Bevenue. — £6 millions ; and less than expen* 
diture. 2)e6e^£80,000,000. 

566. Religion, — Eoman Catholic, but all tolerated 

The Portuguese are superstitious, hut less so than formerly. A 
sick animal has an incantation muttered over it, or is dosed with a 
draught prepared from plants gathered at the foil of the moon. 

567. Education, — Improving but still defective. 
One university, Coimbra. 

Camoens, the great poet of Portugal, descrihes and praises hia 
country and countrymen in his chief work, the Lusiad.^ 

568. OovemToent. — A limited monarchy. 

The national assemhly is called the Cortes. It consists of a House 
of Deputies and a House of Peers. 

569. Foreign ^ Possessions. — Cape Verde Islands 
(801), Goa (Hindostan), Macao (China,) Settlements 
on the E, and W. coasts of S. Africa, Timor (998). 

The Azores^ (1,000 sq. m.), ahout 800 miles from Europe, are 
of Yolcanio origin, and very moimtainous. They are suhject to 
fearful earthquakes and yolcanio action. There are suhmanne vol- 
canoes in the neighhourhood. The principal islands are St. Michael's 
and Terceira, and the population is about a quarter of a million. The 
exports are oranges and lemons, of the finest quality, and wine ; of 
the two first of which, England takes hy far the greatest quantity, — 
sending in return manufactured goods, especially cotton. 

The vast empire of Brazil was colonized by Portug&l and subject 
to it till 1824. She exercises some sovereignty over parts of Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on the IF. coast, and of Mozambique on the 
£, coast of Africa. 

Miscellaneous Observations, — Since the cessation of the civil wars 
and the establishment of a constitutional government and dynasty, 
the progress made by Portugal has been considerable.' 

the restiog-plaoe for the night, one may speculate as to his board between " black 
bread, sour wine* and sourer looks,'* and the excellent family sapper to which he 
will receive a kindly invitation. But as to his bed he says. "Xet the traveller not 
specitlate. Here there is no variety. A Peninsular bedroom is a feaiful thing. ' 

1 Lusitania is the old name for Portugal. A statue has been recently erected in 
Lisbon to Cambens, better, I fear, than any we can show for our great poets. But 
it is too much the old story, of asking for bread, and receiving a stone— after death. 

3 A sores, from the Portuguese word afar, a hawk ; these birds being vexy 
abundant when the islands were first discovered. 

> There is a mutual antipathy between Spaniards and Portugese, yet tb^ have 
one sport in common, the buU-nght. But in Portugal the fight is not deadly ; it is 
not meant that either man or bull shall be kiUed. In many parts the condition of 
ihe lower claaMS seems hard, bat the cheerful peasant does not appear to feel it so- 

I- 2 
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The scenery of Portugal is very Hue, and its dimate on the whole 
pleasant and salnbrious ; the air is clear and pure, and its ezoessiTe 
neat is tempered by tiie fresh breezes from the open wide Atlantic. 

The towns haye an imposing appearance, they are built on the 
slope of hills of granite or other excellent stone, and seem to rise in 
terraces from the edge of the river from which they appear to spring 

Portugid was once noted for her spirit of enterprifle. She led 
the way in the great maritime discoyeries of the fifteenth oentory ; 
first passed round Africa and discovered vast regions on its coast 
as well as on that of America. 

570. Towns, — 3 of more than 20,000 inhabitants; 
Lisbon, 280,000 ; Oporto, 100,0Q0; Braga, 30.000. 

Lisbon, on the right bank of the Tagiu ; a beautiful city, built on sevoil 
hillB, forming a sort of amphitheatre.— Capital ; Fatriarohate ; chief port; 
old part of the town narrow, dirty, crooked streets, new part regular ; atmast 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 17&6 ;^ supplied with water by fine 
Aqueduct of Bemfloa, 10 m. lone, and some of arches 200 feet hi^^h, and 100 
wide * few fine buildings or pubEo walks. Many English residents. 

Opobto,* at mouth of Douro.— Thriving ; trade chiefly in wine. especiaUy 
port, which receives its name from this town. 

8ETUBAL.— Bait-pits on shore. Elvas, near Bada]oz.-/nie strongest fortzesi 
In Fortuzal. Oiktba..— Watering-place ; beautiful neighbourhood. Oon- 
vention (1809) ; the French agreea to evacuate Portugal. Oapb St. VnrcEirr. 
^Victory of Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) over Spanish fleet. 

BATHAI.A 8 ^A monastery built to oonmiemorate the defeat of the Spaniards 

(the Castilians), in 1385, which secured the independence of PortugaL^ 
EapiHHO.— Centre of sardine fisfaeiy. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

TXorz.— Every place is to he found out, and marked on a map of the pmHftdraw 
ing: orthe name is to be inserted on a blankmap, either in full or contracted. 

Number and name of provinces? Etymology of Poriiugal ? Of the provinces? 

State of agriculture? Objects of culture? The locality of the vineyards pro- 
ducing port f Animals used instead of horses ? Some articles of food ? Fruits largdy 
grown m 5.? State of manufactures? The chief? Where is salt obtained from? 

State of commerce? In whose hands is it chiefly? Imports? Exports? Cbi^ 
ports ? Nature of most of the exports ?— of the imports? The countries trading 
most with Portugal ? Account for that. Principal articles sent to F.« gi».«i> 
almost exclnsively? Internal communication? FncU which show that? 

Population? Number to sq. m. ? Anuy? Navy? Kevenue? Debt? Aw 
the fi nances in a healthy condition ? Religion ? Are others tolerated ? 

State of education? The university? The great poet? his chief work? 
Grovemment? What is the National Assembly called ? The foreign poeseanoos ? 
Describe tbe Asores. Etymology ? The great Empire founded by Portugal ? 

Characterize Portugal as r^rards progress. Some causes. Describe the scenery, 
the climate, the towns. Feeling towards the Spaniards ? Is this reciinrocal ? 
Prove it. Favourite national amusement ? Facts which show the anceaton <k 
the Portuguese were enterprising. Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants? Popo- 
tation of each ? Give particulars respecting I^bon, ()porto, Setubal, Elvaa 
Cintra, Cape St. Vincent, Bathala, Espinho. Etymology m Oporto ? 

' This earthquake destroyed 60,000 people in a little more than 5 minutei 
knocked down the greater part of the city, and swallowed up the qnaj It was 
felt, too, at the same time, in N. Africa, the W. Indies, 8. America, and varioai 
parte of the IT. of Europe- *0-portomeaLnB the port. Porto is tiiePortngaesenaoML 

*Named like onx Battle Abbey in memory ox the vict^. 
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THE EASTEEN OR BALKAN PENINSULA, 

FORMBBLT 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

PHTSIOAIi FEATURES. 

5*IL— Extent 720 m. long; 690 broad; 200,000 

572. — Coast. Indented, especially Greece, and the 
i\r, shore of the Archipelago, forming Peninsulas. 

Tliia is the third great sonthem peninsnla of Europe. 

Seas, (fee. — Black Sea ; ^ Sea of Marmora ; * Archi- 
pelago, containing the Gulfs of Salonfld, Cassandra, 
Monte Santo, Oontessa, Egina and Nauplia, Chan- 
nels of Talanti,* Negropont; — Ionian Sea, on W,, 
including Gulfs of Arta,* Lepanto, Patrfis, Ariadia, 
Koron, Kolokythi; Adriatic Sea; Bosphorus, or 
Straits of Constantinople ; Dardanelles ; ^ Channel of 
Otranto, connecting the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. 

The Black Sea is lather shallow in its western parts. In the 
oenti'e and east it is so deep that there are parts whion have not yet 
been sonnded. The waters are rather fresh ; and in consequence of 
this, as well as the climate, it is occasionally frozen over along its 
northern shores. Cnrrents flow from aU points to the Straits of 
Constantinople. The Straits of Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
are more like rivers than ordinary straits. In both there is a strong 
cnrrent southward ; which, running at the rate of from 2 to 4 miles 
an hour in the Dardanelles, often detains vessels at the entrance 
when a north wind prevails. The scenery, both on the European 
and Asiatic shores, is beautiful. Strong fortifications on both shores 
^uard the capital against the approach of a hostile fleet. 

573. Capes. — ^Emineh, Colonna,<^ Angelo, Matapan,^ 
linguetta. 

1. Why called the Black Sea is unloiowii; as it is neither disagreeable nor dan- 
sennis. It was at first called axenoi (q^cmk), inhospitable, by the Greeks but on 
ftoiher acquaintanoe they changed its name to euxenas (n^e^cv), hoapUdMe. 

s It is so called firom an island in it, Jkdarmora, which was so named from the 
abundance of its marble. Mcarmarot (/uMp/uapoff) is the Greek word for tnarbk. 

8 The Channel of Talanti is not 60 yards wide in the narrowest part. A bridge 
over it connects KMpro])ont with the mainland. It is remarkable for the irrcNra- 
larity of its tides, oi wmch, at certain times, there are from 10 to 14 in a day, The 
narrow part, connecting the Gnlfs of Lepanto and Patras, is protected by castles 
on each shore, which are sometimes called tiie Little Dardanelles. Submarine 
▼ojcanoes are more common in the Archipelago than in any other sea of Europe. 

4 At the entrance to this gulf« then called the Gulf of Ambracia. the great nand 
battle of Actium between Augustus CsMar and Mark Antony was fought. 

5 So called finnn some castles on its bank called the Dardanelles. 

* So named from some splendid columns, the remains of a fine temple of Minerva, 
which crowned its summn. 

7 MaAapan is often, but erroneoasly called the most S- point-of Europe. Cape 
Tarifft i« about 20^ farther 8. 
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574. lalands. — Turkish, Candia (1^0 miles long), 
ThasOy Samothrakiy Stalimen6 (e), Imbro; Gr^, 
Negropont, 100 m. long ; Andro, Tino, Naxia, Santo- 
rini, Milo,Zea; Paros\ Antiparos, Syra, Skyro, Sala- 
mis, Egina, Hydra, Spezzia. 

Candia is named from its capital. It is a monntaiiions island, 
the highest mountain (Ida) being celebrated for a remarkable carem, 
of great extent and intricacy, supposed to be the ancient Labyruith 
of Minos. The population, which is only 150,000. of whom 100,000 
are (Greeks, has greatly diminished since the island was taken from the 
Venetians by the Turks. The other islands are generally mountamous, 
some being of limestone formation, as Pares, abound in beautifnl 
marble, with large natural grottoes, as at Antiparos. 

575 M(mntavn8.—BalkBJi, 6,000 ft., Tchar DagV 
9,000, Despoto Dagh, Dinaric Alps,* Pindus,* Athos,' 
Olympus, Pentadactylon, * 8,000, liakoura, ^ O^ta («). 

Turkey is a mountainous country, but there seems to be no height 
which is perpetually coyered with snow. 

The name Balkan is generally used to include all the mounfains 
running from the Black Sea to the Dinaric Alps. They are con- 
nected with the Carpathians by a range in the E. of SJervia, and 
with the Alps by the Binaric Alps. The Balkan and Tchar Dagh 
from the watershed between the Danube and the Archipela«o ; &e 
Dinaric Alps, between the Danube and the Adriatic, and Ilndus, 
which forms as it were the backbone of the country, between the 
Archipelago and the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. In a military point 
of yiew the Balkans are yery important, offering a formidable Durier 
in time of inyasion. The Turks call them JSmineh Dagh, which 
means, mountainB serving as a defence. 

The mountains of Greece are connected with those of Turkey, 
Mount Pindus running through both countries. Between the abrupt 
extremity of Oeta and the sea, is the famous pass of Thermopyhe.^ 
which is about 5 m. long, and, in the narrowest part, about 50 yards 
wide. As it is extremely difficult to enter Greece from the N. by any 
other way, its possession is yery important in a military point of view. 

* The CpcUtdett from kttklos (kmcXot ), a drde ; were so named as formioff a aort 
nf circle round Paros. The most N, was Andrew ; the meet K, Nazia ; th« most 
A.Santorini; the most IT., Milo. The rest were called Sporada, worn sporat 
itwopax), icattered. Among these were Paros, Egina, Skyro. ko. 

9 Dagh moans mountain. The Tchar Dagh is also called Scardas and Monte, 
Argentario (silvery mountain). It is the central knot with which all tiieTiiTkidi, 
mountaiDs are connected, ranges running from it E., 7F., N.. and S, 




Mount Olymmu, 

celebrated as the fabled seat of thelieathen gods. The elevation is only 6,000 fret, 
but from the abruptness of the ascent it presents an imposing appearance. 

(^ Mount Athos (0,500 feet) is now called Hagiot Orot (diiot opov), and Mmttt 
Santo^ both of which mean Holp MountMn. The name has been given becaose. on 
the mountain and the peninsula on wUL !i it stands, there are about twenty Urge 
monasteries. The whole peninsula is the property of the monks of Mount Atb<«. 

6 From pente (irerre), five and daktulot {ianivXof), a finger. It is so called from 
its shape. Its ancient name was Taygetus. 7 itg ancient name was Pamaaans 

a From therinoi(09pfutx),hot, and puli {wv\n\ a gate. Itwasio named ftvsa 
some hot springs in its neighbourhood. 
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576. Plain, — Of the Lower Danube, including 
Bulgaria and Eoumania ; third in size in Europe. 

577. Bivers. — ^Danube, with its tribs. on the right 
bank, Save, Bosna, Drina, Morava, Isker ; on the left, 
Aluta, Sereth, Pruth: — Maritza, Strouma, Vardari, 
Salambria, Drin. 

The Balkan Peninsula is well watered, except in tlie 8. (Qreece), 
where the rivers are mere mountain torrents, annayigable and 
dried np in summer. As the mouths of the Danube now belong to 
Koumania, her commerce ought to increase. 

578. Climate. — Salubrious ; and, considering its 
latitude, not very warm. Long and severe winters in 
the Balkan and some of the N. parts ; hot, but pleasant 
and healthy in the 8., except in the swampy parts. 

The lower temperature, as compared with Italy, is owing to the 
elevation of the soil and the greater width of the Mediterranean, 
which thus tempers the burning winds of Africa before they reach 
these parts ; and to the absence of a range of mountains in the N,E, 
to protect the N. plain from the icy winds of Bussia. In the low- 
lands 8. of the Balkan the greater heat admits of the g^^owth of the 
oHve, fig, rice, &c. There is great difference of temperature N, and 
8, of the Balkan, 

579. Soil. — ^Fertile. Swamps along the Danube. 

580. Animals. — Bear, wolf, wild boar, jackal, deer. 

The bees of Attica (Mount Hymettus) furnish very fine honey, and 
the wax is also abundant and excellent. 

581. Forests. — Extensive on the mountains ; -flT. 
of the Balkan, trees like those of Central Europe ; S. 
of it, also the Oriental plane, carob, sycamore, maple. 

Minerals. — Unimport ant, except iron ; leadin Greece. 

The Qypsies collect pellets of gold in the rivers of Wallachia. 

682. Ea^e. — Sclavonic (Servians, Bosniaks, Bul- 
garians, and people of the iV. IV. generally) ; Greek- 
Latin (Greeks, Wallachians) ; and Turkish. 

Of these three families the Sclavonic is the most numerous, and 
the Turkish the least. The Turks are called also Osmanlis, 0th- 
mans, or Ottomans, from their leader Osman. There are more 
Qypsies in Turkey than in any other country of Europe ; the Jews, 
too, and Armenians, are found in great numbers. Several languages 
are spoken. That by the Greeks is called Somaic ; the Wallachian 
is a corrupted Latin ; Albanian is a very peculiar language; Arabic 
is much spoken among the higher classes. 
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EASTERN OR BALKAN PENINSULA, 

FOBIOIBLT 

TUEKEY IN EUROPE. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

583. The war between Bnsaia uid Turkey, and ihe snbseqneni 
Treal7 of Berlin, Jnly, 1878, haye made important ohanges in the 
TmuaBH Expisi. 

1. The former tributary states, Rocjmania, Seevia, 
and Montenegro, are now independent. 

2. BiTLOARiA is a Principality all but independent ; 
Eastern Roumelia manages its own home ^aizs. 

3. The North-western Provinces, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, are handed over to Austria. 

4. A cession to Greece of almost all Thessaly.* 

The effect of these chanffee is to remore Tnrkeyfrom the Dannbe 
altoeether : and so the Smtan retains a bare third of what naed to 
be Tnrkey in Enrope. 

583.* The Treaty reqnires of and for the new Independent States i 

1. (a) Ciyil and political rights for all ; (h) The toleration of every 
form of religion ; (c) All trades and professions, and (d) all pnblis 
offices and honours to be open to all, irrespectiye of race or creed. 

The antaffonism between Christians and Mahometans and Jews, 
makes it dimcnlt sometimes to carry ont these recommendations. 

2. All tribute ceases, bnt a portion of the debt of Turkey, to be 
settled by the Powers, is to be made over to each of the States. 

584. Divisions, — 7 States.' 

Statis. Capitals. 

Soumania (K) Bukharest. 

Greece (K) Athens. 

Seryia (P) ^ Belgrade. 

Montenegro (P) Cettinye. 

Bulga^ (P) Sophia. 

Eastern Roumelia (A G) Flulippopolis. 

Of these States the first five are independent in name as in fact, 
while the two last are independent in fact though not in name. 

There are further the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
these now make part of tne Austrian Empire. 

' Not jet carried oai. 

S The Turks divide tbelr empire into IHlmyeti or GoverDinents, and the VDajei it 
again divided into Sani^alcs or counties. 

3 EaEmpirB. K Kingdom, P Principality, A O Autonomic. GoTemment. 

4 The word Prince is now generally used instead of the old tatlea, Woiwode of 
Serria, Hospodar ofRoomania, or Viamkir of Montenegro. 
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585. Agriculture. — In a very backward state. 06- 
jecta of Culture. — ^Maize, com, millet, tobacco, cotton. 

Mcmufacturea. — ^Not very important. Fine cotton 
and silk goods, Turkey leather, carpets, dyeing. 

586. Com/merce. — Considerable; but chiefly by 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and the English. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (especially cotton 
goods and twist) and colonisd produce. Exports. — 
Com, raw silk, wool and goats' hair, fruits. 

Porta. — Constantinople, Salonfld, GalHpoli, Enos. 

The trade is obiefly with England and the oonntries around the 
Mediterranean. Large (quantities of the goods imported are sent on 
to Persia and Central Asia. 

Internal Cormavmcation. — Wretched. Beads 
bad ; no canals ; few railroads. 

The ranges of monntains which separate the yarious provinces 
xnnoh increase the difficulty of intercommunication. 

587. Population. — 4,250,000 : 68,000 sq. m. ; 
68 to sq. m. (not including Bulgaria or E. Boumelia). 

Revenue. — ^Less than expenditure. Debt. — Near 
^£200,000,000 ; increasing. 

The reyenne arises from (1) a Poll-tax; (2) Tithes, or the tenth 
of all agricnltural produce ; (3) Taxes Hke our OnstomB and Excise. 

588. Army. — Bather large ; many irregular troops. 

The army consists of (1) the Begrtdai^ Actiye Army ; (2) the 
Beserye, called out at stated times to military duty ; iy) Irregular 
Troops, especially cayalry (Bashi-Bazouks). 

Navy. — Considerable ; many Ironclads. 

In recent times the Turkish fleet has been on two oocanons 
almost entirely destroyed, — at Nayariiao in 1827, and by the 
SuBsians in 1863, in the Bay of Sinope, off the ooast of Asia Minor. 

589. Ed/iication. — ^Deficient. 

The Turks are not indifferent to learning, but it must all be based 
on, or connected with the Koran. In consequence, their learning is 
yeiy limited in its range, and often erroneous in its character. 
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Religion. — ^Mahometau (Turks, Albanians, Bul- 
garians) ; Greek Church, — the rest. 

All except Mahometans are called Bayahs, an I pay s poll-tax. 
The Saltan delegates his spiritual power to the Grand Mufti, or 
8heik-ul-Islam, who is thus, next to him, the highest officer of th^ 
Mahometan religion, heing also the head of the learned class, the 
Ulema (the priests and lawyers), who enjoy many important pri- 
Tileges. Mahometan places of worship are called mosques. 

590. Oovemment — Despotic, under a Sultan., 

The Turkish Empire is yery extensire, situate in S,E, Europe, 
8. W, Asia, and N. Africa. But the dependence of the more distant 
parts, as Tunis, Kurdistan, and eren Egypt, is yery sUght indeed. 

Miteellaneous Obtervations.'^The Turks are truthful, but proud 
and idle, and treat Greeks, Jews, and others scornfully. They form 
but a minority in their own country ; and those whom they have 
conquered are of the religion of its great rival, Bussia. This is 
one of the causes of weakness of the declining Turkish Empire. 

It is estimated, but only loosely, that the extent of the Turkish 
Empire is 1,100,000 sq. m., about 60,000 in Europe, 700,000 in 
Asia, and 850,000 in Africa, with a population of 20 millions. In 
Europe 4^ millions, and Asia 15} mulious. In Africa the number 
cannot e?en be guessed. 

The habits of the Turks are Eastern. They do not use chairs, but 
ooshions. Like other Mahometans, each is allowed to haye four 
wives. Turkish ladies used to go out veiled, the eye only being 
visible. But they are beginning to conform to the habits of other 
Europeans. 

591. Towns.— AhoYQ 1,000,000 inhabitants :— 

Constantinople, including suburbs. 

100,000, Adrianople. 80,000, Saloniki, Monaster. 
30,000, Yanina, Sciitari (Skodra Albania), Prisrend. 

20,000, Seres, Larissa, Gallipoli, Gandia, &c. 

1 The Sultan, called also Padishah or Emperor, imd by foreignefa Orand Sttmior 
(Great £x>rd,) ii boand to govern according to the Koran ; bat as be is Caiiph, or bead 
of the Maho.netan religion, and there is no antagonist power in the state^ the only limit 
to his despotism is the fear of revolt or assassination. He delegates his power to the 
Grand Vizier, who is thus the highest state officer. The governors ot provinces, and 
thehigfaerolicers of the government generally, are called Pachas, and they too are 
absolute. The boiv-string, however, has ended the lives of many or them. The Couit 
of Tarkey is called the Porte. It is slightingly called ** the sicli man." 
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CoNBTANTiyoPLB,^ on the Bosphorus. — Capital ; fortified ; bnilt 
o a 7 bills on a triangular promontor^i bathed on the 8. by the Sea 
of Marmora, and on the N, by the 8()lendid harbour called the Oolden 
Horn ;' great trade ; of impoidng appearance in the distance, but 
haying very narrow, filthy streets, with houses built for the most 
part of mud or wood, but stone now more used ; subject to the plague, 
which would be still worse but for the many destructive fires.' 
Many languages and people from far and near, Obpecially Greeks and 
Armenians. Chief buildings, — the Seraglio, 3 miles in circuit, en- 
closiog the residence of the Sultan, mint, mosques, &c., and the 
principal gate of which is called the Sublime Porte \* the Mosque of 
Saint Sophia, formerly a Christian cathedral, built by Justinian in 
^e 6th century; numerous foxmtains, baths and coffee-houses*,' 
splendid aqueducts and cisteros, most of Boman or Greek construc- 
tion ; slave market for the sale of youn^ females ; extensive suburbs, 
inhabited by the Christians; Galata, the abode of the merchaats, 
and Pera of the foreign ambass-idora — ^both N. of the harbour. 
Scutari on the other side of the Straits—Asiatic Constantinople. 

Adrianople* on the Maiitza. Residence of the Sultans previona 
to the taking of Constantinople (1366 to 1463) ; silk and leather 
manufactures ; preparation of opium and otto of roses. 

Salonikl — The ancient Thessalonica ; second port ; cotton, 
leather, and other manufactures. Galatz (cA), on the Danube. — 
Hapidly improving ; steamships to Vienna and Constantinople ; 
chief commercial town of the Lower Danube. 

CovsTAKTiNOFLB, taken in 1453. Adbianoplb.— Peace with 
Ilussia, 1829. Gallipoli.— First landing of the Turks, 1356. 
SoBVHLA.— Victory of Bussians, 1829. Bblobadi. — Bepeatedly 
besieged. Silistbia, Kalavat. — Heroic defence of the Turks 
against the Russians, 1854. Ibhail. — A strong fortress on the 
Danube ; ceded by Russia in 1856, but returned to her in 1878. 
Pi.ETirA.-'Siege and heroic defence by tlie Turks. Schipka Pass. 
— Balkan passage of the Russians. War 1877-73. Abta. — On 
river of the same name, and giving name to the Gulf of Arta. A for- 
tified town of Albania. 

i It was formerly called BrzaiMinm. On the seat of goTermnent of the Roman 
Empire beinx removed to it by Oonstantine it was called New Home, but loon aoquirad 
the name of Constantinople. On the division of the Komsn Empire into Eastern and 
Western it continued the capital of the Eastern Empire. It was taken by the Cm* 
raders, in lioi, and retained till I9dl. when it again came under the power of the Greek 
Emperor. It was taken by the Turks in 144.1, and witli its capture ended the Greek or 
Eastern Empire. It is admirably situated Tor oomniflroe. 

s This name was originally {pven to the promontory, but was aderwards applied to 
the litUe gulf to the N, which lorms the magnihoent portofConstantinuple. 

s Fires which destroy thousands of houses are now less frequent. 

4 Porte is the Frenoh for gate. As, in the East, important business is transacted In 
the gates of towns or palaces, the term Sublime Porte has been applied to the whole 
Imperial residenoe, and also to the Court or the Sultan. 

• The Turks spen<i a irreat part of their time at the ooSto-houses, smoking: and the 
ladies at the baths. The fountains are not merely for ornament, but, as the Turks are 
enjoined numerous ablutions by the Koran, it has been considered a sort ot religious 
act to erect them. The mosques are generally supptied with one. 

• The Greek word polu (iroXiv) means a city. 80 Constantinople means Constantine's 
city ; Adrianopln, Adrian's city : and Pliilippopolis, Philip's cily ; Consianlinuple i« ooo- 
tracted by the Turks into Stomboul. 
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EXEBCISE XXXIX. 

Draw Turkey. Its boundaries ? The latitude of its most Jf, a«d 
fif. points? — the longitude of its most E. and W.f Leii|^? 
Breadth P Knxnber of sq. m. P 

Charaoterize the coast. What do Turkey and Greece together 
form P Chief seas and parte of the sea P Deeoribe the Black Sea,— 
Straits of Constantinople, — and the Dardanelles. Explam the 
names, as also that of Marmora. Capes? Islands P Describe Candia. 

Chief mountain ranffesP Their greatest heights? Characterize 
Tnrkey as regards snrnce. To what is the name Balkan generally 
applied? Its more limited signification ? The watershed between 
the Dannbe and the Archipelf^o P— the Dannbe and the Adriatic ?— 
the Archipelago and the Adriatic and Ionian Seas ? What do the 
Tnrks call the Balkan? Explain that name, as also Dagh, Monte 
Argentaro, Dinaric. The central knot of the Turkish monntains? 
Where is the ancient Mt. Olympns? Present names of Monnt 
Athos P Explain them. Why given P— Plains P 

Birers P Which are bonndary streams P Is Tnrkey well watered ? 

Characterise the climate. Accoxmt for the lower temperature as 
compared with Italy. Show that certain lowlands are very hot 
Where is there great difference of climate ? The disease not uncom- 
mon in Tnrkey ? Why P Characterize the soiL 

Wild animals P Characterize the forests. Charaoterize the mi- 
nerak. Where is gold fonnd ? B^ whom ? 

Bace P The most nnmerons families P— the least ? Other names of 
the Tnrks P The people more nnmerons in Tnrkey than elsewhere ? 
Chief langna|:es ? 

Politicf^ diyidonsP Name the provinces and their chief towns. 
The provinces inmost independent of Tnrkey P 

Characterise the agiicnltnre. Objects of cnltnre P 

Characterize the mann&Mtnres. The chief ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ? Exports ? What becomes 
of mnch of the English goods imported P Ports P 

Characterize the internal oommnnioation. Give particulars. 
' Population? Number to sq. m. ? Army? Navy? Describe them 

State of Education P 

Beligion P The name given to all but Mahometans ? What is the 
Grand Mufti P The name given to Mahometan places of worship ? 

Government? Names of the sultan? The practical check to his 
despotism? The highest officer under the Sultan ? Who are the 
Pacnas ? How have many died P What is the Porte ? 

Characterize the Turks. Is the empire powerful P Prove that 
Causes of its weakness P Habits of the Turks P CKve partioulaxs. 

Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants P Name them, and give their 
population. Give particulars respecting Constantinople, — ^Adrian- 
opte, — Salonica, — (miatz, — Gallipoli,— -Sohumla, — Belgrade, — Buk- 
harest 

Describe Boumania, — Servia, — Montenegro, — Bulgaria, — Bon- 
melia,— Austrian Turkey. 
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EOUMANIA. 

692. Eoumania, formed by the union of Moldavia^ 
and Wallachia,* consists of the plains of the Lower 
Danube, and a hilly part on the W. and N. connected 
with the Carpatluans. It now includes the old 
Turkish Sandjak (county) of Tultsha and the district 
called the Dobrudsha. 

On an area of 50,000 sq. m. live 5 J miUion people ; 
3 million in Wallachia, and 2 million in Moldavia. 
There are 4^ million Soumans or Boumanians, near 
^ million Jews, and \ million Gipsies. 

593. It is Bnbjeot to extremee of tomperatiiTe, lying exposed to the 
cold blasts from Bussia and Poland in winter. There are largfe forests 
of oak and other trees, which supply mnoh food to large herds of hogs. 
The land is fertile, and in spite oi uie plagaes of drought and locusts, 
ffrows com, fruits, and the yine abundantly ; com (wheat, maize, 
Darlev, rye) being also the chief export. Cattle, sheep, and horses 
axe abundantly fed on its bonndless pastures. Bock-salt and petro- 
leum abound. 

The government is a Limited Monarchy (a kingdom), with two 
Chambers, who are so elected that he whopays most taxes has the 
largest share in returning the members. The religion is that of the 
Greek Church, but independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

594. The boundary between Bussia and Boumania is the B. Pruth 
and tiie Kilia mouth of the Danube. Boumania has the islands at 
the mouth of the Danube, and the strip of land between the Black 
Sea (E.) and the Danube {N. and TT.) from its mouth to, but not 
including Silistria. Its southern Umit is a line from a point on the 
Danube jusfc east of Silistria, to Mangalia on the Blaok Sea. 
Kustenji is its chief port on the Black Sea. 

Tovma, — Bukharest the Capital, with near \ million 
inhabitants. 

Jasst. — Capital of Moldavia, near 100,000 inh. 

Galatz. — On the Danube at its sudden bend. 
Near 100,000 inhabitants, and great trade. 

^ MoldsTia, fVniii the liTer Moldavia, a tribntair of ibe Sereth. 

a Wallachia, like the name given to Italy, Walsohland, means forrign land, i. e., 
foreign to the Germans. These states formed part of the Roman pronnoe of Dada, 
and benoe the name Roumania for the whole oountry. There are thought to be 
nearly as many Bomnans in the neigliboaring states (TransyWaaia, fto., on the IF. 
and Bessarabia, &o., on the £.) as in Boumania proper. 
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SERVIA (Before 1878). 

595. On a space of 20,000 sq. m. live near IJ 
million inhabitants, mostly Sclavonians, but above 
150,000 Roumanians. 

Except near the R. Save, the country is moun- 
tainous, or rather hilly, the greatest height, Kapaonek, 
being only 6,000 ft. 

The recently acquired country lies in the S.E. 
around Nissa. 

596. The climate is rather dry and cold, subject to snddeii changes, 
lyinff exposed to the winds sweeping^ across Wallachia, and depriTed 
of the warm W. and 8. W. winds by the Dinaric Alps and Monte* 
negro. The Servians are not without noble qualities, but they are 
ignorant and superstitious, i The Boumanians in E, Servia an 
better instructed. 

Only about one-eighth of the soil is cultivated, and this in the 
rudest wa^,s but hundreds of thousands of hogs, which have been 
fed (not tattened) on the acorns found abundantly in the large 
forests,' are exported to the neighbouring countries. 

597. There is a Limited Government under an 
Hereditary Prince, and a parliament called Skupt- 
china.* The religion is of the Greek Church,* but 
independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

598. As in Bussia and some other Sclavonic countries, the land 
of the cultivators is for the most part not personal property, but 
belongs to a conununity or association called Adrouga, all the 
members being near relatives of each other; and this lemd is culti- 
vated by aU for the common benefit. 

BsLasADB, capital, at the junction of the Save with the Danube. 

Kruchevatz, or Kragojevak, old capital of the Servian empire 
and also capital during the wars for independence in this country, 
and while Belgrade endured a Turkish garrison ; a smaU town, but 
with remains of the palace of the Ozars of Servia. 

Smederevo, near mouth of Morava ; export of hogs. 

1 Their first leader, who delivered them from tlie Turks and governed Serria ftar 
many years' was unwle to read. Tbeir superstition is shown in their rubbing 
themswves all over with garlic on Chrittoias Eve to protect themselves ihrni the 
inflnenoe of evil spirits. It is not surprising that the remedy is suooessfUI. 

a The rotation of crops is unknown, eoch harvest being followed by a faUow. 

s But in spite of the itroverfo, ** Who kills a tree kills a Servian," there has been 
some injudicious clearing. The range of Kapaont^k in the ti.E., the highest 
mountains, were once covered with forests of which little now remains, and from 
this has followed a change of dimate lor the worse. 

* From tkoupiUf to assemble. 

* This church calls itself autoc^phale, i.0., self-beaded, or having its own head. 

* Except at Belgrade, manufiutures hai'dly exist. Germuiia are largely the ajti* 
sans of Servia. 
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MONTENEGEO.' 

599. This little State has been nearly doubled by 
the Treaty of Berlin, yet it . is still less than 4,000 
sq. m. in extent with a quarter of a million people. 
It is a mass of lofty, rocky mountains* (Kom, 
9,000 feet), with a short coast-line, and the ports 
Antivari and Dulcigno. 

600. The people are less civilized than the neigrhbonrin^ Solaves—* 
are, in fact, half- barbarous armed shepherds.* Every man is a soldier, 
the lands being held on condition of military service, and the 
Montenesrrin is brave to a faults But he is also vindictive ; so 
death is the penalty for the indulgence of private vengeance, as it 
is too for many offences. Except a way just made, ioining Cettinye 
with the Auslarian port of Cattaro, there are no roads, and the sub- 
stitute for them has been described as '^ abominable pathways among 
rolling stones, or ladders of rocks on the edge of a precipice.*' 

Montene^o has little to export except smoked mutton and 
g-oat, or to import but salt and gn^powder. Many men migrate to 
Cettinye, the capital; a "fortified monastery,'* a smaU town of 
little more than a hundred houses ; or to Constantinople, and even 
to Egypt, where they make industrious porters and labourers. 

By means of Antivari, Montenegro has for the first time commu- 
nication with the sea. She has also free navigation of the Lake 
Scutari and of the B. Boyana, which discharges its waters into the 
Adr atic. But no fortifications are to be built on the river, except 
for the local defence of Scutari ; nor is Montenegro to have a fleet, 
or allow foreign men-of-war to enter its port. 

AUSTfiIANl:UEKEY. 

601. MouDtainous — traversed by the Dinaric Alps, 
having 25,000 sq. m., and 1 J million inhabitants, of 
whom about 200,000 are Catholics, and the rest 
nearly equally divided, half Mahomedans and half 
belonging to the Greek Church. 

Consisting of Bosnia, cap. Bosna-Serai. 

Herzegovina {4), Mostar. 

Novi Bazar, Novi Bazar. 

1 Monte NfffTOt as well as the Turkish name, Kara Dagk^ and the native name 
(Sdavonio), Zemagoi'ay means Black Mountain, and was gtvea because oC the dark 
pine forests which cover the mountains. The inhabitants are a brave, hardy, halt- 
civtiized people, troublesome tu their neighbours from their predatory habits. 

2 Only the native mountaineers can find their way among the moimtains. They 
pay sroDmg, and with less reverence than force, "When the Creator made the world 
He had in His hand a sack full of mountains, but the sack burst just over our country 
and there fell out of it that frigbtlul mass uf rouks that you see." 

a The produce of a small patch of poor land, though net ped by the pasturage which, 
as arocng^ other Slaves, is a common right, is a bai« resource against famine, and so, 
a.s other niijbland people have dune to procure tiitt food their country denies them, 
tliey rush down fi-oni their mountains into the adjoming valleys, and carry hack to 
their fastnesses the crops and cattle of their neighbours. 

* The expressed wish lor a boy baby is, may he never die In bis bed. 
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BULGARIA. 

602. Bulgaria, with an area of 25,000 sq. m., and 
2 million inhabitants, is an autonomous (self-govern- 
ing) Tributary Principality, with a Christian Govern- 
ment and its own Anny. 

On the Danube are the fortified towns, Silistria, 
Eustchukand Widdin ; others are Shumla and Varna. 

608. Thero is a National Assemblj of one Chamber, two-thirds of 
the members elected by the people, and one-third appointed bj the 
Prince. like its neignbonr on the other side of tne Danube, it 
grows and exports excellent com. Sophia is the capital ; Tibnota 
was the capital when Btdgaria was a kingdom. Varna is its chief 
port on the BLick Sea, which is connected with Bnstchnk on the 
Danube by rail. 

604. This Principality lies between the Dannbe and the Balkans, 
Its northern boundary is the southern boundary of Boumania ; the 
Black Sea, to about 4Q^ N. lat., is the eaetem boundary : the crests 
of the BaJkan Ban^e the aoiUhem boundary, which runs down to 
about 42^ N, lat. ; its western boundary is Seryia. 

605. No tribute has yet been paid to Turkey, nor any debt trans- 
ferred to Bulgaria, nor have any fortresses as determined by treaty 
been dismanued. The election of a Prince has in form to be con- 
finned by the Sultan, but it is in little more than the name that 
Bulgaria forms a part of the Turkish Empire. 



EASTERN EOUMELIA. 

606. Eastern Eoumelia, 13,000 sq.m., 800,000 in- 
habitants, is bounded on the north by Bulgaria, 
east by the Black Sea (most 8, pt. 41 J° N.L.), and 
west by the old Province of Eoumelia ( W. pt. about 
23^ E. Long.). 

Philippopolis is the Capital, and Burgas the 
Chief Port. 

607. It is intemaUy a Self Governing FroTinoe (Autonomy) as far 
as its own administratiTe affairs are concerned, but political 
matters are regelated by the Sultan, who has also the power to 
raise and man fortresses on the frontiers, either sea or land. 

608. Only regular troops (not Bashi-Bazouks or Circassians) are 
to man the fortresses on the frontiers, and they only are to pass 
through the land ; not to be quartered on the inhia.bitaiiifc8. 

609. The Goyemor-General, who must be a Christian, is named bj 
the Sultan, with the consent of the Great Powers, for fiye years. 
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GREECE. 

610. Exterd. — 15,000 sq. m., including the islands, 
but not Thessaly. 

Greece consists of the Morea ;' the country N, of the Gulfs of Le- 
panto and Eglna, called Hellas, and probably Thessaly; all the 
islands caUed the Cyclades, and some of the Sporades, and the Ionian 
Islands. It is but a series of peninsolas and islands, and has a great 
extent of coast. 

611. Divisions, — ^Without Thessaly 10 govern- 
ments, called Nomoi : 

HELLA.S. MORBA, ISLANDS. 

Attica and Boeotia Argolis and Corinth Euboea 

Locris and Phocis Achaia and Elis Cyclades 

Acamania and ^tolia Messenia, Laconia Corfu, Zante 

Arcadia Cephalonia 

612. Agriculture. — ^Very defective, but improving. 

Sheep and goats are numerous. They pass the summer on the 
mountains of Pindus and Oeta, and pasture in the plains in winter. 
Only one-seventh of the land is oultiyated. 

613. Mcmvfactures. — ^Unimportant. 

Comrnerce. — Flourishing. 

hn/ports, — Cotton and other manufactures, corn, 
coffee, colonial produce. 

Exports, — Raw agricultural produce; currants, 
much the most important ; olive oil, figs, lead. 

The Greeks have ever been a commercial people. Their country 
is admirably circumstanced for commerce. It is mostly with Eng- 
land. They have many ships and a great carrying trade in the 
Levant and Black Sea. There are rather extensive fisheries. The 
value of the currants exported exceeds £1,000,000. 

614. Porfe. — Syria, Nauplia,* Hydra, Patras; 
Pirseus, the port of Athens. 

Internal Gommtmication. — Eoads few and 
wretched ; coasting easy. 

615. Population. — 1 ,700,000 ; of which above 
one-fourth are on the islands. 

1 Morea (iiopta) is the Greek for » mulberrj tree. This part is go called either 
because it reeembles a mulberry leaf, or from the great abundance of these trees. 
* This is a contraotioa otNeapolisg ie.. New dtp. 
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Sevenue. — Less than expenditure. 
Defie.— £20,000,000. 

616. Religion. — Greek Church. Great superstition. 
Education. — ^Very defective, but improving. 
Oovemment. — A limited monarchy. 

Tbe Constitutioa is xery democratic, there being only one (and 
that an elecied) Chamber, called the Boule (cooncil). The King, 
George I., ii the brother of our Princess of Wales. 

MiMcellaiteoiu OheervationB. — ^The Greeks were subject to the 
Tnrks till the year 1821, when they rose against them. In the next 
year they declared themselTes independent ; bnt their independence 
was not acknowledged by Turkey till 1829, and then only in conae- 
qnence of the intervention of England, France, and Bnssia. During 
the contest, the most atrocious cruelties were perpetrated on both 
sides: Corinth, Tripolitza, Sparta, and many other cities, were 
utterly destroyed. 

617. Tovm8.—3 of above 20,000 inhabitants. 
Above 70,000, Athens, including the PiraBus 20,000 ; 

20,000, Patras, Syra. 

Athins.! — Capital ; uniyersit^ ; splendid ruins ; Acropolis, Par- 
thenon, Temple of Theseus ; Railway to Harbour of Piraeus. 

Marathon (Attica), 490 B.C. ; Salaxis, 480 B.C. ; Platsa 
(Ikeotia), 479 B.C., all noted for victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. Thbbmopyl^. — Self-devotion of Leonidas and 300 Spar- 
tans, 480 B.C. MissoLONOHi. — Death of Lord Byroo, 1824. 

Natarino. — Destruction of the Turkish fleet by the allieil fleets 
of England, France, and Russia, commanded by Sir Edward Cod- 
rinston, in 1827. 

Nauplia. — Capital during the war of independence ; strongly 
fortified s its citadel has been called the Gibraltar of Greece, b^og 
at a height of 800 feet, and inaccessible, except on one side. 

618. Ionian Islands. — Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Sauta Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, Paxo; 1,100 sq. ul; 
230,000 inhabitants : formerly under the protection 
of England ; now belonging to Greece. 

These islands are mountainous. The olive, the common vino, and 
the currant viae, are the chief objects of cultivation ; the olive and 
the vine chiefly at Corfu and Zante, and the currant vine at Cepha- 
lonia and Zante. Sufficient wheat is not grown for the consump- 
tion. The trade is considerable, chiefly with England, Greece, and 
Austria : the exports bein< currants aud olive oil. 

The inhabitants are in advance of the rest of the Greeks. 

Cohtu. — Capital ; university ; strongly fortified by the English. 
1 So called in honour of AtbSnS, the goddMi whom theSomaos called Uincrviik 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 

Drftw Greece. Length P Breadth P Number of sq. m. f 

Characterize the coiast. Account for thijs. The great natural 
nortions of which Greece QonsiBta P Principal parts of the sea ? 
Describe the Channel of Talanti, — the Little Dardanelles. A strik* 
ing phenomenon of the Archipelago P Chief capes P Explain the 
names Morea, Cvcladee, Sporades, Uolonna. 

Chief LBlandfl r Characterize them. Characterize the mountains. 
The most noted? With what are they connected ? Where is the 
Pass of Thermopvlas ? Describe it. Explain the name. 

Characterize tne rivers, — flakes, — and climate. SoU P Wild ani- 
mals ? Minerals P Eace ? What is the language called ? Why 'r 

Political divisions P State of agriculture P Characterize the 
manufacture, — commerce. Imports P Exports P Chief ports P De- 
scribe the internal communication. Population? Army? Revenue 
Religion? Characterize it, — and the education, — and government 

Towns of above 20,000 ixihabitants P Give particulars respecting 
Athens, Marathon, Salamis, Platea, Thermopylao, Missolonghi, Na- 
yarino, Nauplia. Explain the names, Athens, Nauplia. 

Chief Ionian Islandis P Number of sq. m. in the whole P— of inha- 
bitants P Government P Chief objects cultivated ? Where ? Cha- 
ncteriie the trade. Exports P Condition of the people ? Its capital P 

DENMARK.' 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

619. Extent.— UfiOO sq. m. 

620. Coast.— Of great length. Near 4,000 nu 
Low. Great part of the W. coast embanked, as in 
Holland, to keep out the sea. 

621. Parts of the Sea. — Skager Rack, Cattegat ; 
the Sound, Great Belt and Little Belt, all leading 
into the Baltic ; Lym Fiord. 

Owing to the narrowness of the peninsula, and the Jiords running 
^o far into the land, there is no part more than 3d m. from the sea. 
The Lym Fiord runs across the country, and is separated from ths 
North Sea only by a very narrow strip of land, through which 
the sea Wurst in 182d. The channel is not, however, available for 
commerce. Almost all foreign vessels enter the Baltic through the 
8ound, and, except those of Sweden, w«re formerly required to pay 
a toil on doing so. There are dunes or sandl^lls along the Jf. coa&L 
and a large sandbank near the Skaw. In summer, owing to iTio 
melting of the snow, strong currents set from the Baltic into the 
ICorih Sea, through the Sound, and the Great Belt and Little Belt. 

1 lirom daun^ downor lowt and mark, a country: thaBm^tiaing low counfrff. Zf4i^ 
timU meaoB tea-land, Funen meaiu beautiful countrif. Laa-land lueaus lotb-land. 
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622. Cape, — Skagen, or the Skaw (lighthonael. 

623. Mountains^ Rivera, Lakes, Witd Animals, 
Forests, Minerals, — Unimportant. 

624. Denmark ia a part of the fsjeax European plam^ and la one 
of the few peninaulaa which run northwards. Not one-thirtieth of 
the country is covered with W(X)d. The want of coal is lea fSelt, 
Mring to the abundance of turl 

625. Cliraate. — Mild for the latitude, but humid 
and foggy. 

The harbours are seldom frozen, but it does sometimes hflp|WB 
that even the Sound is frozen over. In summer, a N. W. wind, 
called Skai, is Tery pernicious, blighting the tops of the trees. The 
summer is less brilliant than in countries having colder winters. 

626. Soii.— Very varioua Some considerable 
heaths. Marsh-land in the W, 

The S, W, of Jutland is, for the most part, very fertile, and excel- 
lent pasture-land. The N, W, and the nigher grounds running N. 
and 8, through the middle of the coimtrr, are generally poor, being 
chiefly heath covered with brambles. The islands are of modoats 
Cftrtility. Nearly a quarter of the cotmtry is waste or water. 

627. Race, — Teutonic, of the Scandinavian branch. 

The Danes resemble the Norwegians and Swedes. Sleswick, Hd- 
stein, and Lauenburg, whose inhabitants (except the North Sles- 
wickers) belons to the Oerman branch of the great Teutonic family, 
have, as a resiut of the war of Denmark with Germany in 1864, beei 
separated from Denmark. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

628. Divisions, — Jutland,' and the Islands, Zea- 
land, Funen, Laaland, Falster, Bomholm. 

Bomholm, which is nearer Sweden than Dtmmark, differs from 
the other Danish isles, its cliffiB being steep ; and it has hills of granite^ 
which rise to a considerable height. Ther«) are, too, quarries of free- 
stone, some marble, and pottery clay. 

The German Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg \ {ou)^ and tht 
Duchy of Sleswick, are no longer united to Denmark. 

629. Agriculture. — ^Thriving. Objects of CuU 
ture. — Corn, especially rye and barley ; pasture, 
l>otato, rape-seed. Cattle-rearing and dairy work 
important. 

1 JuUand. i.e., the Inod of the Jutes t Jnte being considered to be a eonraptka 
of Ooth. Sles-wich or Schletteig, is named from the Scbley, on which it ttandki 
Holstein, from the Oerman hotz, a Vfood, is said to mean the veaTdqfthe Sfttxtmt 
It is now the best W(K)ded distiictw Xaucnbtfrjgr mfaus Lion's toin (Germ. Imw. a 
{>/ii&\.Mui was BMiued from a oasUe in the neighbourhood, built bj Henxy the 
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Denmark is an agrionltnral oonntry. The cattle are good, for- 
nishing abundant milk ; and the beef is mnoh esteemed, beinr sold 
under the name of Hamburgh beef. The rearing of poultry and bees 
is mnoh attended to. 

630. Manufactures, — Unimportant 

The i)ea8ants very generally (though to a less de^ee than in 
Norway and Sweden) make the yarious articles required in their 
own households The want of iron, fuel, and water-power must 
always operate injuriously to Denmark as a manufacturing country. 

631. Commerce, — Considerable. 

Im/porta, — Manufactured goods, especially cotton ; 
sugar, and other colonial produce, iron and hardware, 
salt, wine, coal. 

Exports, — Mostly agricultural produce. Butter, 
corn, meal, rape-seed, oil-cake, salt and dried meat, 
cattle, hides. P<yi't — Copenhagen. 

Denmark has some carrying trade, chiefly in the Mediterranean. 
She is well placed for commerce, which is, however, limited by her 
haying no manufactures- Her agricultural produce is her wealth. 
The value of the butter she exports to England yearly is above ^61^ 
million, that of com and flour the same amount, and that of live 
animals near JBl million. 

632. Internal Communication, — Beads poor, ex- 
cept in Zealand. 

The Sleswick canal connects the Baltic with the North Sea by 
means of the Eyder ; that of Steckenitz, the Balt'C with the Elbe. 
These have been constructed that vessels mav save the tedious 
pas sage round the Skaw. But they do not now oelong to Denmark. 

633. Population. — 2 millions ; 133 to sq. m. 

634. Army. — 35,000. Ifavy. — Considerable. 

AU men above the age of 22 are trained to arms. At first th^ 
may belegrally retBkinedin the army for eight years; but. in fac^ 
they serve little more than as many months, with short annmil ex* 
eroises to keep up the military spirit and skill. 

635. Revenue. — 3 millions. Debt. — SmalL 

636. Religion, — Lutheran form of Protestantism. 

637. Educatum. — ^Very general University, — 
Copenhagen. 

Tyoho Brah^, the celebrated astronomer, waa a Dane. 
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638. Government, — ^Limited monarchy. 

The Legislature, called the Bigsdag or Diet, was to consist of an 
Upper House (the Landsthing) and a Lower House (the Folkethingi. 
the members of the last being entirel7» and of the former partially 
elected by the people. 

639. Tovms. — Above 240,000 inh. — Copenhagen. 

' OOPENHAOEN,1 in Zealand, on the Sound. — Capital; nnirersitT; 
strongly fortified ; a beantif ol town, with three palaces ,- arsenal : 
celebrated literary and scientific associations ; beautiful environs ; 
Nelson's victory in 1801; bombarded by the English in 18U7. 

' Elsimobe. — ^Near it, Kronberg, a fortress commanding the Sound. 

640. Foreign Posseaaions. — ^Iceland; Greenland; 
Faroe Isles ; St. Croix ; St. Thomas, St. John's, in 
W. Indies. 

« 

. Heligoland,^ 20 miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe, only 5 sq. m. ; 2,000 inhabitants ; belongs to 
the English. 

During the continuance of the continental system of Nax>oleon, 
the object of which was to exclude English goods from Europe, it 
was the great dep6t for our manufactures, which were from it 
smuffgled into the surrounding countries. The i4and wks once 
much larger, but has been reduced, and is still reducing, by con- 
tinual inroads of the sea. 

EXEECI8E XXV. 

Draw Demnarh. Explain the name. Number of sq. m. ? 

Extent of coast? Its character ? Show that. Chief parts of the 
sea ? Greatest distance from the sea ? Describe Lym fiord. Where 
are thein sandhills ? A large sandbank ? 

Chief cape ? Islands ? Explain Zealand, Funen, Laaland. How 
does Bomholm differ from the other islands P Soil P Bace ? 
Political divisions P Explain the names. Give particulars of the 
aijriculture, — the manufactures. Describe the commerce- Imports? 
Exports P Advantages and disadvantages for commerce ? Chief 
ports ? Internal communication P 

Population P ArmyP Navy? Eevenue? Religion? Educa- 
tion ? A celebrated Danish astronomer P Government ? Describe 
the Constitution. Town above 20,000 inhabitants ? Give particu- 
lars of Copenhagen and Elsinore. Foreign possessions ? An island 
belonging to England P Explain its name. Its position? Former 
use ? The danger it is exposed to? 

1 Copenhagen means iwrefuinVt harbour. 

s Heligoland meaiu hotp land. It was venerated by the Saxons, and T^n'nnl 
» temple of their goddess Hertha (Garth). 
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SWEDEN A.ND NORWAY.^ 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

641. £e^en{.— Greatest length, near 1^200 m. ; 
breadth, 450 m. ; 293,000 sq. m.— of which Sweden 
tias 170,000 sq. m., and Norway, 123,000 sq. m. 

642. Coast, — Very extensive. Some thousands 
of miles in length ;* high, and very deeply indented 
in Norway ; low in the extreme 8. of Sweden. 

The deep openings into the lind are cftlled Jtordt (Jlrths), tome 
of which are 200 m. long, generally Tery deep, and have the water 
remarkably dear. Some of the diss, on the W,, are 4,000 feet hish, 
and, for the most part, very steep. North Cape, on the isle of lla- 
gero£, is 1,200 feet high. Ihe coast is skirted by innumerable rocks 
and islets, which are called tkarffarJ, that is, nef-ffuartL 

643. Parts of ihe Sea.— The Baltic, Gulf of Both- 
aia, Skagerrack, Cattegat, the Sound, Malstroem. 

Fiords. — Christiania F., Bukk^ F., Hardanger F., 
Trondheim F., West F., and Varanger F. 

The Malstroem {grimdmg itr§am) is between two of \he 5. Lofoden 
Isles. It is only very dimgerotK when its current \m opposed to a 
iV. W. wind. It then runs and dashes with Tiolence, ioA forma a 
whirlpool of irresistible force, which draws into it and dashes to pieces 
whatever approaches it. The noise is heard many miles off. 

644. Capes. — ^The Naze, Nordkyn, North Cape. 

Kordkyn is the most if. point of Continental Europe. 

645. Islands. — Extremely numerous. CEiaud, 
Gothland, in Baltic; Lofoden« Vifiten Is. in North Sea. 

There are many thousands of islands along the coast — ^f rom mere 
rocks to those of an area of several hundred sq. miles. Gothland is 
mostly covered with forest. But many of the Lofoden Isles are 
whoUy, or almost wholly, uninhabited. They are desolate spots, 
with precipitous cliffs from 100 to 4,000 feet high, and are of little 
value, except as stations for the fisheries, and for ooUectiaff the down 
from the eider ducks, which frequent these isles in mynads. The 
Vigten Isles are only important historically, as being the country , 
from which proceeded Rolf (commonly called Bollo), the conqueror 
of Normandy, and the ancestor of our WilUam the Conqueror. 

^Sweden ia called by the oativei Sv^rige: L a, Kingdom of the Sviar, Norway, 
ml led Kcrge by the natives, is from tiora, north, wad rHu, a kingdom, 

' The extent of the coast of Nonraj, and the familiarity of its inhabitants with 
the sea, and that not a gentle sea, like the Mediterranean, account for the fearless 
kntrepidity of the Norwegians on the ooean|Who^uuder the name of Northmen or 
Normans, oondaoted by their sea-kings (Vi-Kingr) ravaged or conqnersd th* 
Bkaritinie countries from Iceland to Sicily. 

M 
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646. Hfountains — From the Naze to Capo Nord- 
kyn ; called the Thulian Mountains in the &, th^ 
Dovrefield in the centre, and the Ecelen Mountaiot 
In the N.: Skagstols Tind, 8,400 ft., and Snee 
batten,* 8,100 ft., th« highest summit& The Thulian 
Mountains are composed of several ridges, as the 
Uardangerfield,* the Langefield,' &a 

The iboTe range fomu the great waterahed of the Pecissula 
They desoend Teiy ahruptly on the lide of Norway, which ia ex- 
tremely monntainooB throughout, and nngee running off to the S. 
and W". are continued in the Lofoden lelanda. Though nooe of the 
hilli N. of the DoTrafleld are abore 6,000 feet, many are peipe tu aDy 
ooTcred with mow. On the Swediah tide the mountaina gndnallv 
descend, and, compared with Norway, Sweden ii hardly mountainona 
Throughout the country immense blocks of granite are scattered, u 
they are indeed in the countries on every »ide of the ScandinaTias 
Peninsula ; in the Plains of Russia, on the £. ; Germany, on the 8. ; 
and Scotland, on the W,, where they are called houltkn. 

647. Rivera. — Extremely numerous. Glommen 
(400 m.). Tana, in Norway ; Gotha, Klar-eli^' Da!, 
Tomea. 

The riyers to the V, of the great mountain chain are ahort uoi 
extremely rapid; Uiose to the E. are longer, but interrupted b^ 
waterfalls. The waterfalls, generally, are amon^ the most mag^- 
cent in Europe, some being near 1,000 feet in their descent. On tht 
melting of the snow, the riven are subject to fearful oveirflowings. 
which carry eyerything before them. 

The rivers generally are very slightly navigable, thoee of Norway 
•carcely at alL 

The Tomea and Tana form, in part, the boundary between Swedes 
and Norway, and Euasia. The Glommen is the largest river. 

648. Lakea. — Very numeroua. Wener (2,000 
s^. m.), Moelar, Wetter, Heilmar, all in Sweden; 
«nd Miosen in Norway. 

Wener is, in pcnnt of sixe, the third lake in Europe. 

649. Cl/muxte, — Less severe than in correspondinnr 
latitudes. Mildest along the W. coast. Winter 7 or 
8 months in the N. Rivers and harbours frozen over. 
No spring. Summer short, but very hot and dry. 



I Snee-hatten (snow hat) wm till lately considered the highest. 

* FUld meaiie • nuige of billB—Lange-Jidd, the long rangt. > EXf 
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The ice and snow melt yer;^ anddenlj, and the leaves at once 
appear ; summer and winter being separated bnt by a few days J In 
consequence of the heat of the summer, vegetation is extremely rapid, 
BO that N, of the Arctic circle barley has oeen sown and reaped m 7 
■weeks. The climate is generally salubrious. The long winter nights 
are cheered by the brilliant coruscations of the Aurora Borealis. 

The peasantry, both men and women, move about over the snow 
by means of snow shoes, or skates. These consist of two strips of fir 
vrood, 3 inches wide, that worn on the left foot being about 7 feet 
long, and that on IJie right, 5 feet. With the occasional use of a 
pole and these snow shoes, or snow skates, they get along very fast. 

650. Soil. — ^Poor. Little vegetable soil, through 
which the naked rock often appears. 

651. Animals. — Bear, wolf, reindeer, lemming. 
Water-fowl most abundant, especially the eider duck. 

The lemming, a kind of rat, sometimes leaves its retired haunts, 
and visits the cultivated parts in countless swarms, when it devours 
everything green in its way. In the hot summer of the N,, mosqui- 
toes are almost as troublesome as in the tropical countries. 

G52. Forests, — ^Very extensive. More than three- 
quarters is forest land. Principal trees, — fir, birch ; 
with oak, elm, and beech in the more 8. parts. 

The quantity of timber sent to England is exceedingly great, more 
particularly from Norway. In the mountains distant from any stream, 
the forests are of no service, from the impossibility of transportiuff the 
timber. In Norway most of it is brought to the coast, on the breaking 
up of the frost ; the rivers not being deep enough to float it down at 
other times. Iceland moss, the food of the reindeer, is very abundant. 

653. Minerals. — Eich in metals: iron, copper, 
lead ; some silver ; marble. 

Swedish iron is excellent, and the quantity is immense. The 
mines are often worked like quarries, open to the sky. Much silver 
was once obtained; but the mines of Sweden are sot now worth the 
working, and those of Norway are far less productive than formerly. 

654. Race. — ^Teutonic ; the Scandinavian branch. 

In the N., the Laplanders, and the few Finns who yet remain, are 
of Finnish extraction. The Norweg^ians and Swedes are tall and well 
made. The Laplanders are short, thick, and of dark complexion. 

2 '* Oh I 'tis the touch of fftirr hand, 

That, wakes the spring of noithem land; 

It warms not there by slow degree. 

With changeful pulse the uncertain breeze; 

But sudden on the wondering sight 

Bunts forth the beam of liviog light; 

iind instant verdure springs around. 

And magic flowers bedeck the gromid"— Herbert 
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POLITICAL FACTS. 

655. Divisions, — Sweden. — 3 regions: Gothland 
in S, ; Swealand, or Sweden Proper ; Norrland in JST. 
Norway, 3 ; Soendenfields, Nordenfields, Norrlani* 

Sweden is further snbdiYided into 24 laens or goyemmeniB; and 
Norway into 17 wmU or oonnties. 

656. Agriculture. — Improving. Only about one- 
fiftieth of Sweden is cultivated, and not one hun- 
dredth of 2forway. Objects of culture. — Corn, 
potato, flax, hemp. Domestic AnimaZs. — Small 
The ass unknown ; the sheep only to 63? ; beyond 
that, the goat ; and still farther K, the reindeer. 

Sweden now prodnoes com enough for its own con8nmption,bnt Nor- 
way does not. AgooddealisnsedinthedistiBeries. Some Laplanders 
are nomadiot going from place to phioe to iMUBtnre their reindeer, of 
which nsefnl animal the more wealthy have a thousand or more. In 
the extreme N., dogs and the reindeer are the only beasts of dranghi 

657. Manufactures, — Quite unimportant, except 
shipbuilding and plank-sawing. 

Sweden is rural, not manufacturing. There is little diyision of 
labour ; each household malriug all it requires. The numerous saw- 
mills are worked by water-power, supplied by the many falls. 

658. Fisheries — ^Important. Herring, cod, lob- 
ster, very abundant off the coast of Norway ; the 
stroeming in the Baltic ; salmon in most rivers. 

In FebruaiT and March, as many as 20,000 Norwegian fisheimen 
are assembled at the Lofoden Isliuids, E, Vagen being the centnl 
position. The fish are so abundant, that the men term them fiA^ 
oierg, i.e., fish mountain. The stroeming, not much bigfger tiian tbe 
sprat, is cured like the herring. Lobsters are sent largd.y to London. 

659. Commerce. — Thriving. Imports. — Manu- 
factured goods, wine, coal, sugar, and other colonial 
produce ; also salt to Sweden, corn to Norway. 

Exports. — Iron (mostly in bars), timber, tar, ships 
from Sweden ; timber, tar, salt-fish, from Norway. 

Ports. Sweden. — Stockholm, Gottenburg, Nor- 
keeping. Norway. — Christiania, Bergen, Drammen. 

The trade is chiefly with England, the countries around the Baltic 

and the North Sea, the United States, France, and Brazil. Much of 

the carrying trade of the Mediterranean is carried on by Norwegian 

vessels. 

^ Soendenfiddim^tci^ the Mouthem ranges qfhUUf JfordmJIelds, the nerthtm 
rartffet of hiUsi Norrland, north (and. 
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660. Internal Communicatwn. — N'orway, de- 
ficient, except by sea. Few roads. No canals. 
Railjoads, less than 1,000 m. Sweden, moderately 
good. Some canals. Eailrcads, 3,500 m. 

The Gotlia Canal, which connects GottenhnTg* with Soeder-l^oepingr 
by means of the lakes Wener and Wetter, is one of the most 
niagnifioent in Enrope. In order to avoid the falls of Trolhaetta, in 
the Gotha, a cnt is made in the solid rock of near a mile in leng^. 

661. Population. — Sweden 4| millions, Norway, 
If million ; 23 to sq. m. 

These are the least popnlons countries of Europe. 

662. Army and Navy. — Considerable. 

Naval Ports. — Carlscrona, Gottenburg, Stockholm. 

663. Revenue. — Exceeding expenditure. Very 
small national debt. 

664. Religion. — Lutheranism. 

665. Education. — ^General. Universities. — Swe- 
den, 2 ; Upsal and Lund. Norway, 1 ; Christiania. 

666. Govemme^i^.— Limited monarchy. 

The representative assembly of Sweden is called the IHet ; that of 
Norway the Storthdng, The Diet now consists of two Chambers, 
both elected and meeting annually. The Storthing used to meet 
but once in 3 years, but now meets yearly. Norway, formerly 
joined to Denmark, was united to Sweden in 1814. 

668. Towns. — 6 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

Above 170,000, Stockholm. 

80,000 Christiania, Gottenburg. 

30,000 Bergen. 

20,000 Norkoeping, Malmoe, Trondheim. 

SWEDISH TOWNS. -Stockholm.— Capital ; built partly on 
islands, and so called the Venice of the North ; romantic environs. 

Upsal. — Archbishopric ; university, in which LinnsQus, the cele- 
brated naturalist was professor ; rich iron mines in neighbourhood. 

Calmab. — Fortress ; peace, 1397, by which Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway were united under one sovereigpi. Hblsinbubg, on 
the Sound. — Portress. Pahlun, — Mining town ; copper mines. 

NORWEGIAN TOWNS.— Christla.nia.1- Capital; university; 
residence of the viceroy. Fbisdebickshall. — Fortress ; Death of 
Charles XII., in 1718. KONiasBUBO.— Silver mines. Tbondhbim. 
—Old capiW, and present crowning-place of the kings of Norway. 

* Name4 from its founder, Christian TV. 
M 2 
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EZERCISB SXVL 

ll«fB.-> Svfry pteM if to bcfonnd out, <mA marked <m a MOp «/ Cih« pvpA't 
mr th$ nam* iataht immntd am a hkmk naj), Htke9 in/uU or catUraeud 



Draw ■ map of Norway and Sweden. Sxplain the names. Lmtt- 
fudio/th4lf.and8.pamUf Lot^gii^di cf tU B. tmd W. t Bo^m- 
iarUt $ Length P— breadth P 8q. m. P— m Sweden P— in NorwaT f 

Describe the coasts. Describe the fiords. Height of the elifls gb 
the W. /—of North CapeP What skirt the coast P Principal parts 
oC the aet f Describe the Malstioem. Chief capes P 

Are there many riyen P The chief P Oiye particulars aa regardi 
navigation, waterfalls, inundationa. The length of the Glommer i 
What does Elf mean P 

Are there many isUnds P The chief P Describe Oothland. Tbt 
Lofoden Islands r Are the uninhabited islands of any use Y What 
gives interest to the Vigten Isles P 

J)ir§ctioH of tk$ chief motrntam rmi0$ f What is it called in the 
8. f — in the centre P — ^in the N, t The highest mountains ? Explain 
Snee-hatten. Some ridges forming the Tnulian mountaina ? what 
does'/fU mean P Which side of tM great chain ii most prediMtous \ 
Compare Sweden with Norway in this respect. 

An the lakes numerous P — ^the chief P Sq. m. in Wener P Cli- 
mate P — where mildest P Describe the summers ganeraU^. The sea- 
ton wanting P A fact showing the rapidity of veeetation P What 
relieves the gloom of the long winter nights P SoU r 

Wild animals P What little animal sometimes does much misehief 7 
Proportion of forest landP Chief forest trees? What makes th« 
forests of aome parts nearly useless P The time the Umber ia brought 
to the coast in Norway P — why P A valuable moss P 

Are metals abundant P Chief mineraliP Characterise the iron. 
What predons metal was once obtained more abundantly P 

Race P Compare the Swedes and Norwegians with the Finns. 

Divisions of Sweden P— «f Norway P £]q>lain the names. 

The condition of agriculture in Sweden P Objects cnltiratedP 
Utacribe the domestic animals. Condition of Norway and Sweden 
as regards the growth of com P How is much grain used P Beasts 
of draught in the extreme iV. / 

Describe the manufactures. Facilities for working the great saw* 
mills P Describe the fisheries. Chief fish ? Give particukrs of the 
herring fiaheij. A fish cured like the herring f 

Commerce r— imports P—ezports ? A p cuiiar trade carried on in 
Norwegian vessels r Chief ports P The countries most traded with P 

Internal communicaticn in Norway P-«ixi Sweden P A magnifieent 
eanal P— describe it. Population P Con pare Norway and Sweden 
with ether oountriea. Armjf — ^navyP— naval ports? BevmneP 
Religion P Education P ITmverrities P System of education among 
the lower classes P Ooveroiwnt P Foreign possessions P 

Towns above 20,000 inhabitants P Describe Stockholm, VpeaL 
OaliMr, Qelsinbinib ChrisMaiiia, Frederickahall Trondheim. ^ 
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PHYSICAL FEATUEES. 

669. Extent — 2,200 miles long, 2,000 miles 
broad ; 2^ millions sq. m. 

The Borfaoe of Bnsaia is more than a half of that of Earope. The 
nnmbers for the extent and population inolude the Conquest made 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, although x>art of this mass is 
physically in Asia. 

670. Seas—ThQ Baltic, with the Gulfs of Bothnia, 
Finland, Biga; the Arctic Ocean, with the White 
Sea, Varanger Fiord, and Gulfs of Petchora and 
Kara ; the Sea of Azof, with the Putrid Sea ; the 
Black Sea, with the Gulf of Perekop ; the Caspian Sea. 

671. Straits, — Yenikal^ Yenikd-le, Vaigatz. 

Considering its yast extent, Bussia has not a great deal of coast 
available for commerce. The ports of the Arctic Ocean are closed the 
greater part of the year by the ice ; and even the Baltic is frozen over 
tor months. The Gulf of Kiga is a g^ood deal impeded by sandbanks. 

672. Feninaula. — The Crimea. 

673. Islands. — Nova Zemla,* Vaigatz, Spitzher- 
gen,^ Aland,^ Oesel, and many at the mouth of the 
Volga. 

The islands of the Arctic Ocean are worth little, except on aooonut 
of innumerable birds, the feathers of which are valuable. 

The Aland Islands were important, as guarding the entrance of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. But in the War, 1864-5, the 
fortifications on these Islands were destroyed, and by the treatv of 
1856 Bussia undertakes not to erect any fortifications there agam. 

674. Mountains. — None of importance, except on 
the borders of Asia. Oural, 6,800 feet ; Caucasus, 
the highest, Elbourz, 17,000 feet ; Tschatir-dagh, in 
S. of the Crimea, 6,500 ft. ; the Valdai Hills, 1,200 
feet. 

Bussia forms the greater part of the great central plain of Europe. 
There is no elevation of 1,500 feet between the Carnathian and 
Ouralian mountains. The N,W. part is the most hiijv; but the 
elevations, even here, are inconsiderable. The Valdai hills, low as 
they are, form the watershed between the rivers which fiow into the 
Baltic, Black, and Caspian seas. 

1 Nova Zenda means Sew land, 

« Spitxbers^ means the Peaked mountaint, ^e group consists of four large 
islAnds, whicn are re>narkable as being the most aortberlyland at present known. 
Thej were disoorered by an Englisbman, Sir Hugh Willonghby, in l&SS. 

'^ Aland means itlomd, that is, water land. 
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675. Rivera. — Ranning into the Caspian, Volga, 
the largest river of Europe, 2,100 mileB, with two 
large tnbatariee, Oka and Kama; Onral, Terek. 
Into the Sea of Azof, Don, tributary Donets, biie 
the Black Sea, Dnieper, Dniester, Boug. ItUo the 
Baltic, the Vistula, tributary Bug ; Niemen, Dona, 
Neva. Into the Arctic Ocea/n, Dwina, Mezen, Pet- 
chora, Kank 

TIm ■ouroM of the Ruiaan riTen being at dight eleTatumi, their 
oorranti an ^ery alow, and ao well adapted for oommeroe : bat moal 
of them are froaan orar during a conaiderable part of tha year. 

The Volga, Dnieper, and Duna, liae not Ui from each other in the 
Valdai hflla. The Volga ia navigable almoat to ita aouroe ; with iti 
tributariea it draina more than the fifth of Europe : it enters tha 
Caapian by about 70 moutha. Ita eoorae ia alow ; it ia witliout faDi, 
haa tnw ahallowa, and ia therefore well fitted frr naTigation. Tht 
Dnieper ia encumbered with cataracta juat below EieT. 

The Tomea ia the boundary atream between Ru«ia and Sweden ; 
the Oural and the Kara, between Europe and Aaia. 

676. Lakes. — ^Very numerous in N.W. LadiSga, 
6,300 so. m. ; the largest in Europe ; Onega, Salma, 
Ilmen, relpua Salt lakes in the SE. 

Moat of the lakea of the JT. IT. are connected, and haTe their waten 
diacharsed by the river Neva into the Chilf of Finland. The lirm 
Narva diachaigea the waten of the i tS^iWL Finland may be deaig- 
Dated the land of lakea and iwampa' 

677. Climate. — Various, but colder than in corre- 
sponding latitudes of the fV. Europe. Winter, nine 
months long in the N, ; severe everywhere, except 
in the Crimea. 

Aatzmkhan, in the latitude of oentral France, la ao cold in winter, 
at the Volga haa ice of auch thicknaaa that a loaded waggon may go 

acroaa it; and the Sea of Aaof ia aometimaa entirely frozen over. 

The White Sea, though oommunicating with the open ooesn, it 

alwaya oorered with ice in the winter. 

678. &nZ.— Fertile in the centre, W., and 8.W.: 
many rocks and lakes in the N.W. ; marshes in the 
N. ; steppes in the S. and S.E. 

The centre, and moat of the 5. of Buaaia, haa a aoQ oompoaic 
entirely of decayed vegetable matter, to the depth of from 3 to 6 
bet.* It ia on thia moat fj^Ue Tegetable aoil, the extent of which ii 

1 Then are hat two grtai dUtrieti eompoted of Tegvtftfale ■oil. thU of BpadA aad 
tliAt of S. UindMton. ^^ 
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as great as all France and Austria together, that the immense quan- 
tity of wheat is grown with which Kusua supplies so many parts of 
Surope. The steppes are dry, sandy, treeless plains ; generally a 
little elevated ; on some, grasses more or less coarse are very abimdant 
in the early part of summer. Others are a g^ood deal impregnated 
-with salt, and almost entirely destitute of yegetation. They extend 
lilong the N, of the Black Sea, between the Sea of Azof and the 
Caspian, between the Volga and the Oural, and on both sides of the 
Ouxtd, In Lithuania and Poland are most extensive swamps. 

679. Anim/ila. Wild Qiuadrupeds, — Bear, wolf 
fur animals (beaver, sable, ermine, fox) ; reindeez 
elk, deer, ox, seals in the Caspian and Arctic seas 

Fish.— Sturgeon, in the larger rivers. 

The reindeer and the polar bear are found only in the N.; the wild 
ox is now rare. 

The seals, which are taken for their blubber and skins, are obtained 
from the Haltic and Caspian seas. The sturgeon ^of MTeral sorts) i# 
taken in the large riyers, especially the Volga, and sometimes weight 
1,200 pounds. When taken, the ^ah Im salted, — the roe pickled, and 
is then called taiviars; the sound dried, which is uinglau. Other 
fresh-water fish are abundant The fisheries generally are of great 
importance, caviare and isinglass being exported. 

680. Forests. — Very extensive. More than one* 
third covered with forest 

Fir and birch are the preyailing trees in the forests of the i^*; the 
lime abounds in the centre. The forest of Volkonskoi, around the 
sources of the Volga, is the largest in Europe. It has been saiii that 
a sqnizrel might pass from Petersburg to Moscow withoat touching 
the grotmd. In the S, generally there is a want of wood, so that 
Vurf and even dung are used as fueL 

681. Minerals. — Iron, copper, salt, marbl&' 

Iron is found in the Valdai hilla; copper in the lulls to the If. of 
r ake of Onega, and both in the Omal Mountains : marble ia obtained 
from Finlana ; and salt from the salt lakes, chiefly in the S.E. 

682. .Race.— Sclavonic. 

In Finland and the provinces 8. of the Gulf of Bothnia, and along 
the Ouial mountains, the inhabitants are of F inni s h extraction ; in 
the S.S. are some Tartars; in Polaud^the Jews are very numerous. 
There are as many as a million and a half in all Bussia. In the 
extreme N. are the Samoyedes, who, like the Laplanders of Norway, 
are of nomadic habits. 

Including the whole Russian empire, it is said there are more than 
% hundred different tribes, speaking as iftSBV languaaes. These lie, 
howBver, rather on the ccmfijies thin in the heart of the empire. 

A SttsaU ia Asia is extremely rich in gold, platina, feo. 
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683. Divisions. — Fifty-two Governments. 
Great Russia in centre and K, 19; Little 

Russia in S.W.,4:; Baltic Provinces, 5 ; South, 
or New Russia, 6 ; West, or Polish Russia, 8 ; 
Poland, 1 ; 

Eastern Russia, 9 (comprisinc: tbe former 
kingdoms of Kasan, 5, and Astrakhan, 4) ; 
Caucasus.^ 

684. Agriculture, — ^Rude in many parts, but im- 
proving. Objects of Culture. — Com (rye, oats, wheatj; 
flax, hemp ; toba(^ in the 8. Sheep and oxen reared 
in immense abundance on the steppes. 

Not one-sixth of Riusia ii at pment cultiyated ; and owing to tha 
dryneM of the climate there is hardly any pasture, except in the 
Butic provinces. There is little eultiTation north of latitude 60* ; 
nor in Uie steppes, except along the banks o£ the riyers. The rearing 
of bees is more attended to than elsewhere, it being not uncommoa 
for indiyiduals to haye as m^ny as a hundred hiyes in their garden, 
and 1,000 in the forests. Swine are abundant. The cultiyation oif 
the yine, rice, oliye, and maize has been introduced into the &, 
but not, at present, yery successfully. 

* Onst sad little Bonu formed the origiiialcmpinb Kana wm ecvfoerad n 
1A62 ; ArtnUum, U6i ; tbe Baltic prorinoee, ftwa Sweden, 1721 : 8. Kami 

Turkey, ftod the Polish proTinoas, from PoUnd, in the latter half of the li 

tnry ; Finland, txmn Sweden, 1800 ; Beennbia, from Torkej, 1812 ; Poland. 183L' 
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* At the general peace of 1814 it was turreed that Poland should be an independ- 
ent kingdom, haviog the Emperor of Bussia for its sovereign. Bat after i..« 
rising oi the Poles in 1831 it was declared a province of Bossia. Its pop. is 
0.000,000. Poland (8) and the Orand Principality of Finland (10) have ftirtber 
subdivisions within themselves. Finland has a constitution of its own, aad, within 
limits, the regulation of its internal affairs. Caucasus has several provinces, some 
physically in Asia, but fur convenience all are grouped tcmther here. A general, 
•lot ail administrative, division, is mto Cit-Caueatia on the Enropeaa side of the 

'«., and Trans-Caucasia on the Asiatic (722) side. (See Hi, foot-note.) 
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685. Manufacturer. — Eussia leather, sailcloth, 
canvas, cordage, linen, spirits. 

The mannfaotinre of the various prodnots of hemp and flax is by 
far the most important ; then that oi leather. Sailcloth and cordaga 
are made chiefly at Orel and Aroheuigel ; linetf in nnmerons places 
Woollen, cottx>n, silk, and other mannfactnres, have mnch increased 
within the present centory, bnt it is only by high duties that they 
Bland against the competition of foreign goods. Mnch of the yarn 
employed in the cotton mannfactnre is imported from England. 
The iron works at Tola and of the Goyemments, in which are the 
Oural mountains, are of considerable and increasing importance. 

686. CoTwmerce, — Rapidly increasing. Imports, — 
Haw cotton, cotton and woollen yarn, and cloths ; 
tea. sugar, wine; iron and other metals; coals, 
machinery. 

Exports, — ^Wheat, flax, linseed, hemp, timber, tal- 
low, leather, bristles, sailcloth, cordage, wax. 

The exports are mosUy raw material and coarse manufactures. 
— the imports, colonial produce, fine manufactured goods, and raw 
material for her own manufactures.^ The chief exports to England 
fire com and flax ; the chief imports from England are iron (pig, 
hardware, and machinery). 

Ports, — ^Petersburg, Eiga, on the Baltic ; Archangel, 
on the White Sea ; Odessa, on the Black Sea; Tagan- 
rog, on the Sea of Azof ; Astrakhan, on the Caspian. 

. The commerce is carried on chiefly with England and Germany. 
Petersburg enjoys more than half the foreign trade. 

Much of the inland, trade is carried on at fairs held once or more 
a year. The most important is that of Nishni NoYgorod, to which 
merchants resort fromaU parts of the empire, from England, China, 
and Central Asia. The value of goods sold during the fair is now 
sometimes more than ^0,000,000. 

There is a great trade by land with China for tea, chiefly through 
the frontier town of Kiakhta, in Siberia (721). 

687. Internal Corn/niunicatiorv. — Good ; chiefly 
by the numerous navigable rivers, and the canals 
which unite them. 14,000 miles railroad. — Sledge 
travelling in winter. 

Owing to the canals which unite the rivers falling into the four 
great seas (the Arctic, Baltic, Caspian, aod Black), goods are readily 

1 Peter the Great latiriied tho sharp dealing tf the BnaaianB by obierringthat 
he only refosed to admit the Jews into his dominions because as sarely as they 
entered they woold be cheated by his countxyinen. 
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oonyeyed from one part of the empire to anothdr, at a modef ate 
expense. Goods shipped at Astrakhan maj be conveyed to Peters- 
bnrg or Archangel without having been once huided. There is 
a deficiency of good roads ; bat a few are very superior. That 
from Petersbarg to Moscow is twice as wide as our high roads gene- 
rally, and is macadamized throoghont. The badness of the roads is 
of less importance in winter, as uie snow admits of sledge travelling. 

688. PopuZa^ion.— 78,000,000 : 34 to sq. m.^ 

Adding the population of Asiatic Bussia (720,722), Sussia con- 
tains 85 million people. 

689. Army, — ^Ahout f of a million. Navy.— 
The third in Europe : several powerful Ironclads. 

Naval Porta, — In the Baltic, Cronstadt; in the 
Black Sea, Nicolaieff, Sevastopol* 

The above number is exclusive of the irregular cavalry, such as 
the Don Cossacks, as well as the soldiers of certain military colonies. 

Every man (not disqualified) enters the Army at 21 ; remains 
for six years, and then passes into the Beserve for nine years more. 
On the war footing there would be a million and a half of men. 

690. Revenue.— £90 fiQOfim. 2)e6^.— £350,000,000. 

The debt has much increased. The last Turkish War cost 
& 130,000,000. Including the paper currency, the indebtedncM is 
Lbove ^500,000,000. 

691. Religion. — Greek church ; but all tolerated. 

In Poland most of the inhabitants are Boman Catholics : in Fin- 
land, and other once Swedish provinces, Xutherans ; in the E. and 
8. are some Mahometans ; and in the extreme N", a few pagans. 
There are more Jews (600,000) — considering its population — in Po- 
land than in any other country. The Bussians are as superstitious 
as any people in Europe, and many of the ecclesiastics (who are all 
ORlled Papas or Popes) are very ignorant and wretchedly paid. 

692. Education, — ^Most deficient^ but increasing. 
6 Universities, Moscow, Petersburg, Kasan, Kief. 

693. Government. — An absolute monarchy. 

The monarch is called Emperor or Czar,' and in official docu- 
ments he styles himself Samoderjetz, which means Autocrat.' 

There is no Bepresentative Assembly in Bussia. In each province 
is an assembly of the nobles, meeting every three years. The aboli- 
tion of serfdom has diminished the power of the nobles. 

■ Of these Poland has 6,000.000. 

* By the treaty of 1856, Ruasia was to have only ten ships of war in the Black 
Sea. and no naval arsenals, but she has since declared herself not boand hy the 
treaty. The fleetis in sizdiriiiions:— The Baltic rthe largest), the Black Sea, 
the White Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and the Amour. 

3 Czar is another form of Ciaaar, and is adopted from the Boman emperors. 
jiutocrat, from the Greek autoi (avrov), tel/smd cratot 'Kparoc), govemmeiU. was 
adopted from the emperors of Constantinople. It implies that t^e Emperor 
ffovems solely br his own right From 1862 to 1864, Poland was in a state of t«- 
bellioo. Bat after grvAt severity and bloodshed, Eassia again reduced the Polsk 
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694. Foreign Possessions, — All Northern Asia. 

This is baldly a foreign possession, as it is oontifi^aous to Russia. 
Bussia is gradually extending her empire to the South of Mount 
Caucasus, in the regions of Central Asia (717), and along the shores 
of the Pacific. 

Miscellaneous Observations, — ^The Eussian empire embraces about 
one-seyenth of the land of the earth, and one- thirteenth of the 
population. Its great resources lie in its immense forests, its 
mines, and the fermity of much of its soil (678). Up to 1861 most of 
the peasants, aboye 20 millions, were ia a state of serfdom or slayery, 
oyer whom their proprietors had an absolute right. None of them 
could remoye from the estate without the consent of the owner. The 
Emperor Alexander II. decreed their liberation. 

By the treaty of Paris (1856) Eussia surrendered a part of Bess- 
arabia to Turkey, which was restored to her by the treaty of Berlia 
in 1877, and she receiyed further Batoum and the adjoining country 
in Asia Minor. In the E, of Asia she has made considerable 
additions from China; and in Central Asia she has conquered 
TurkestaD, the N, port of which is added to Bussia, and the two S, 
Kharates are only in name independent (766). 

695. Towns,— Ahout 40 of above 20,000 inhab. 
670,000 ; Petersburg,^ the Capital 

600,000 ; Moscow. 250,000 ; Warsaw. 
160,000; Odessa. 100,000 ;, Riga, Kischenet 

80,000 ; Saratof, Vilna. 70,000 ; Kasan, Kie£ 

60.000 ; Nicolaieff. Kharkoff 

60,000 ; Tula, Berdichet 

40,000 ; Astrakhan, Croastadt,' Voronetz, Orel, 
Kherson, Nishni Novgorod.* 

80,000 ; Orenburg, Pultowa, Jaroslaf, &c. 

20 000 ; Simferopol, Helsingfors, Archangel, &c 

St. Petsrsbuko, on the short but broad Neva. — Capital; uni- 
▼exsity; one of the most splendid cities of Europe; very regu- 
larly built, with fine squares, streets, public buildings, and statues. 
The Winter Palace, and the Hermitage, Uie chief palaces ; admi- 
ralty, with a large gilt dome,* in the centre of the city ; fine 
f questrian statue of Peter the Great, on a vast mass of granite ; 
Alexander's Column, in honour of the late Emperor, 150 feet high, 
the shaft, 84 feet long and 14 feet thick, is a single piece of red 
granite ; no permanent bridges oyer the Neya, bat several of boats, 

' It was built by Peter the Great, in 1708. 

» From the G«rman kivne, a eroum, and ttadtt « town : thus meaning king's town. 
» Novgorod mwnanew town, HUhni Novgorod means Lower Novgorod The 
Nov^rod on I.ake Ilmen is often called Novgorod Veliki, or the areat. 
« Ihroughout Russia many of the domes arv gilt or covered with briaht metaL 

N 
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which are remored juit before the winter eeta in ; subject to innn- 
dations, — ^in that of 1 8 24, 8, 000 peraons were drowned. Aseasaination 
of Alexander II. in 1881. 

CaoiriTADT. — Port of Petersburg, Tassels loading and niilna<'m| 
here, owing to the shallownea of the Gulf of Fiolaiul ; a strong foi 
tanMS, the ** Malta of the Baltie */* naval port ; dockyard, and arsienaL 

Moscow, on the Moskwa. — The former capital ; stands an a gresi 
t2t4rnt of groond; almost entirely biunt by the Bussians in 1812, to 
drive away the French ; colossal monument, commemoratiTe of 
fictohes of 1812; buildings in almost all styles of architactum ; 
eitadel, called the Kremlin ; manufactures in the town and neigL 
bourhood : the centre of internal water communication. 

WutsAW, on the Vistula. — Capital of Poland. 

Odmsa. — Pounded in 1792; second port; exports immenst' 
quantities of com. Eioa. — Third port ; exports mucn timber. 

ViLKA. — Inhabited chiefly ot Jews. Notoobod. — Once a most 
important commercial town, with 400,000 inhabitants. 

Tttla. — Manufacture of arms, tallow melting, iron foundries. 

AnoHANOBL, on the Dwina. — The fiist Russian port which traded 
with England. Knr, on the Dnieper. — A very old town, fbr som« 
6me the capital ; Christianity first introduced here. 

Panic, on the Kama. — Smelting of copper and other metals. 

AsTnuLHAif, on the Volga. — Russia leather and other mannfsi^- 
tures ; fisheries ; trade. 

NoTo TcHBHKASK. — The principal town of the Don Coasacka. 

Khssbom. — Naval port ; Howard's monument. 

Hblsovofoks. — Capital of Finland ; university. 

MA.BVA.. — ^3attle, 1700; Charles KII., of Sweden, defeated Peter 
the Qreat of Russia. Pttltowi..— Battle, 1709 ; Charles defeated by 
Peter. Bbndbb. — A strong fortress ; residence of Charles at;«r hu 
defeat. 

Abo. — Peace, 1809 ; Finland ceded to Russia. 

The Auu.. — IkkkkmaV' — Battles in 1864 ; Russians defeated by 
allied Knglish and French forces. Sbvastopol. — Taken and destroys^ 
by the AUied forces in 1866. 

EXERCISE XXVIL 

Draw a map of Russia. Its boundaries f The latUude of the most 
N, and S. points t The longitude of the most E. and W.t 
Length P — ^breadth P — sq. m. P Compare its extent wiih Europe. 

Parts of the sea P Straits P Has Russia much coast P Hindrance 
to navigation in the Arctic Ocean P — ^in the Baltic P — ^in the Gulf ol 
Riga P A peninsula P Chief islands P Explain the names Nova 
Zemla, Spitzbergen, Aland. Give particulars respeotihg the islands. 

Describe the mountains. Chief ranges P Greatest heights P Most 
hilly part P What hills form part of the great watershed of Europe P 
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Ohkf nren, uid the seas they run into P Describe the ri?en g<e- 
QienJly. The three rudng near each other P Give particular! reapect- 
icg tlie Volga, — the Dnieper. Boundary streama f Between what f 

Chief lakea P Where are they most numerous ? Extent of the 
largest P How are their waters discharged? Biver draining the 
Peipus P 

Climate P Facta showing it to Le colder than in corresponding 
latitudes of Europe ? Soil? Peculiarity of the soil of the centre I 
Extent of the vegetable soil? What is grown largely upon it I 
lieacribe the steppes. Their position ? Where are the great swamps P 

Wild animals P Those found only in the extreme N. P 

Are the forests extensive ? Proportion of forest land P Chief forsffl 
trees in the N. ? — in the centre P Largest forest in Europe P A saying, 
showing the extent of forests between Petersburg and Moscow P 

Minends? Where obtained? Bace? The parts inhabited by 
those of Finnish extraction P Where are there Tartars ? — Jews P 

Political divisions P The nucleus of the empire P The periods at 
which the other provincea were acquired P The stipulation, in 1814, 
as to Poland P Its present condition P 

Describe the agriculture. Objects of culture? How are the 
steppes used ? Portion of Bussia cultivated ? The parts least culti- 
vated? Where is there most pasture? Show the extent of bee- 
rearing. Cultivation introduced into the S, P 

Chief manufactures? Name some which have much increased 
lately. Where is the cotton yam obtained ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports P Exports P Value of each F 
Characterize the exports and imports. The country chiefly traded 
with? Ports? How is the inland trade transacted? T^e motf 
important fair ? Facts showing its importance ? 

Internal communication ? Chiefly land or water ? In winter f 
Show the completeness of the water communication. Are the roaos 
generally good ? A very superior one P /« it of more important %m 
England w Etusia that the roads ghould he pood in wnteir t 

Population P Army? NavyP Naval ports? Revenue? Debt? 
Beligion ? — in Poland P — ^in the former Swedijth provincea ? Where 
are there some Mahometans ? — ^a few Pagans P — many Jews ? Educa- 
tion ? Universities ? Government ? The titles of the governor of 
Bussia? Explain these terms. Foreign possessions ? The propor- 
tion of the esjrth belonging to Bussia ? Of the people ? Its great 
resources ? Condition of the peasants ? 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inhabi^ants ? Name those above 
600,000—350,000— 160,000—100,000-70,000—60,000—60 000— 
40,000—30,000^20,000. 

Give particulars respecting Petersburg, Cronstadt, Moscow, 
Odessa, Warsaw, Biga, Vilna, Novgorod, Tula, Archangel, Kief, 
Perrn, Astrakhan, Kherson, Ismael, Narva, Pultowa, Bender, Abo, 
Alma, Inkerman, Sevastopol. 

What changes were made in Bussia bjr the treaty of 1S56 ? 
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6.96. Boumdariea. — N,, by the Arctic Ocean ; *, 
by the Pacific Ocean ; 8., by the Indian Ocean ; W^ 
by the Red Sea, the Isthmns of Suez, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Sea of M&rmora, Black Sea, Mount 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, River Oural, Ouralian 
Mountains, and the River Kara. 



Ana is united ^o' kiricu by the lathmas of Sues. The 
between Aaia and Africa, at the Straits of Bab-el-M&ndeb, is only 20 
n. ; and between it and America, at Behring's Straits, only 36 m. 

697. Extent.— 6,700 m. long; 5,400 m. broad; 
17,500,000 sq. m. 

This greatest length is from Behrinff's Straits to the Red Sea ; and 
Che width from C. Rom&nia to Nortn East Cape. The surface d 
Asia is more than four times as large as that of Europe. 

698. Coast. — Not half so extensive for its size a« 
that of Europe. 

Central Asia is 1,600 m. from the eea (47). The N. shores are 
£ idented ; but as the sea is frozen for nearly the whole year, the; 
are of very little seryioe in commerce. 

699. Seas, Bays, and Oulfs. — Connected with the 
Arctic Ocean, the Sep of Kara, and Gulf of Obi ; — 
\\ ith the Pacific Ocean, the Eamtsch&tka Sea with 
the Uulf of An&dir, the Sea of Okhdtsk, the Sea 
of Japan with the Gulf of Tartary, Hoang Hai or 
"i ellow Sea,* China Sea' with the Gulf of Tonkin 
Ik), the GviS of Siam ; — with the Indian Ocean, the 
Uulf of Martabdn, the Bay of Bengal, che Arabian 
Sea with the Gulf of Camb^y, the Gulf of Cutely 
tiie Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea ' or Arabian Gulf 

1 So MU«id ftrom the iUekBen of Itf waten ; it being rery ihallow, Aoid with m 
maddj bottom. 

2 Pwts of which are called Tong Bai (Eastern S««), and Han Sal (ftmtli BeaX 

3 bo eeliod either Crom the abondsaoe of coral found in it, or fro-a Edotn whicli 
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With the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba ; — the ijev&Dt.^ 
Archipelago, Sea of M&nnora, and Black Sea. 

The wide openings into the land form aoma of the largest Pinxh- 
BrLAS in the world ; $. p,, in the S., Arabia, Hindost&n, and FurUrai 
India, the united extent of which Ib nearly as great as the whole 
Continent of Europe: in the W,, Asia Minor; and in the JU 
Kamtschatka, and Corea. .< 

700. Straits.— Behimg's Straits,' 36 m. ; the 
Straits of Corea, Ferouse,* Sangar, Form6sa, Mal&cca, 
Palk's Straits,' 60 m. ; the Straits of Ormus, Bab-el- 
li&ndeb,' 20 m. ; the Dardan^ee, and the Straits of 
Uonstantinopla 

Palk's Straits are not navigable except to yery small Teasels, being 
crossed by a ridge of sand called Adam's Bridgb. 

701. Capes,— North East C, called also Sev&o 
Vost6chnoi, the most N. pointy 78"* N. ; East C, the 
most jE*., ITO"" W.; Lopiltka Rom&nia, the meet 
S., !• 20' N, ; Negrais, C6injrin, Ras-al-Had,* Baba» 
the most TT., 26^* K. 

North 'East Cape is the moat northern oace of the Old ContiiMiit; 
and East Cape the most easterly. 

702. Islands. — In the Pacific^ Saghiilian, Etirile 
Islands, Jap&n Islands, Loo-Choo £les, Formdsa,* 
Hainan, Singap6re ; — m the Indian Oceans An'da- 
man Islandis. Ceyl6n, 25,000 sq. m., M&ldive 
Islands, Laccadive Islands ; — i/a the MedUerranea/a, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the various islands of the 
Archipelago. 

The kuriles, Japan, Loo«choos, and Fonnosa, form a continuotn 
line of islands, and endose what ib almost an inland esa, and to whidi 
the name of Mediterranean has sometimes been given (46). The 
Philippines and Borneo enclose such another Mediteiranean. 



warn on ito E. ibora : Fdom meaning red. Th« Red Ses !• remarkable for theni„ 
ber and lue of its coral reefi. As the water ia also sinfiilarlj clear, theae reaCi are 
diatinctlj seen. English steam-packete are now eonstaittly passing add re-pairiag : 
and. indeed, the intereoune between India and £urox>d jeems to be ia part rertufed 
to this its old channeL 

1 The Levant, from the French word lever, to rite, is the name given to tlM JS. 
part of the Mediterranean. It thus means risinift or the East, 

s Named from the navigators, Behring, Perouse, and Palk. 

s BtUhel-Mandeb means pate of tean, and was so called horn Um ausbtf ef 
retsAls wrecked in passing throngh it in the earlier times of narigatioa. 

s Rat is the Arabic for cape. 

* Worwtoea means bMutiful. It \i as to Bame4 hv the PorlagaeM. 
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703. Mountains. — Himalaya,^ the highest Mount 
Everest, 29,000 feet. Dhwalagiri,^ Nanga Parbat,* 
27,000 feet, Chimalari, the highest mountains in the 
world; Altai* 10,000 feet; Thi&n-Shfin,* Kwan- 
Liin, B^lur Tagh,« Ala Tau, Yun-Ling, In-Shan, 
Ehing-Elhan. 

The aboT6 mountaiiui form the great Central TaUe-land of Asia, 
which i« the largest in the world. Himalaya forma ita S. border, 
Altai its N., Belur Tagh ita W,, andTnn-Iing, In-Shan, and Kbing- 
Khan ita E, It ia not, however, one yaat phiio, but ia croaaed by 
yery extenaive and lofty mountain rangea, auch aa tbe Thian-Shan 
and Ewan-LuQ, which traverae it from £, to W» The elevation of 
the plaina in the iV. ia not above 3,000 or 4,000 feet, but in the S. 
10,000 feet or more. On the JE. and S. the declivity ia the ateepest; 
on the N. W. it ia very gradual. 

The paaaea of Himalaya are from 10,000 to 18,000 feet bigb. In 
the bigheat paaaea horaea cannot be employed ; aheep are tbe beaats 
of bunien. It ia a aingular fact that vegetation aacenda bigher on 
the N. than on tbe 8, aide of this range. It ia auppoaed to ariae 
from tbe reflection of the ray a of the aun. 

The Altai Monntaina.are rich in metala ; aa gold, ailver, copper, 
and iron. The mmea worked are in tbe billa 1^. of the Irtiah, in 
those bHtween the Irtish and the Obi, the Obi and the Yeniaei, and 
to the E, of Lake Baikal. 

Mountains of Armenia with Ararat, 17,000 feet ; 
Taurus, in Asia Minor, 13,000 ; Lebanon, with 
Diebel es Sheik,^ 15,000 ; Cfiucasus,® 17,000 ; 
Elbourz,» 14,000 ; Hindoo Koosh.^^ 23,000 ; Soliman 
Mountains. 

* Himalava. or IHmaleht means the abode ^ snow. They hare been aeea at a 
di atanoe of 2!H) m. ; that is, farther oflf than I^ndon ii from York. 

' DhwcUaairi meant white mountain. 
Nanga Parbat means naked mounUxin, and ia **m> ealled from ita b«inc ban of 
snow, owing to the steepness of its icy sides." 

4 The Mongols call the range AUoriin-oolat which means ffolden wumntahu. 

i Thian Shan means mountaifu of the sky. Their exact height is not known, 
nor that of any of tho obains in the Chinese oupire j but these chains hare many 
heights above the line of perpetual snow, vis..Thianbhan,Kwan Lnn.BelnrTagh, 
Kara-Korum. The W. part of Thian Shan is sometimes ealled Mos Tagh or linsart. 

* Tcah is the Turkish for mountain. Some think Altai is only an altered form 
of Al Taf/h, the mttunfain. 

' DJrhei et Sheik means old man's mountain. It is said to be so called ftom its 
rasemhlHtice to the hoary l>ead and beard of an old man. 

8 Caunutu is probably (mm the Pereian koh^ a mountaint and Aa/, wftite. There 
werp two celebrated passes ever the mountains, the Caueatian oate, across the 
centrp of the range, now called the Derial jtau^ and the Albanian ffate, between 
the moiin Hin« and the Caspian Sea. Through these gates hordes of barbecisBS 
have poured from time to time upon the more civilised regions* 

* Elbourg is said to mean peaked mountain. 

It Only the valley of the Indus separates Himalaya from Hindoo Koosb. 
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Tbt Abore chaixii fivm but one monntain lytttiii, of which th« 
mountaini of AimeniA may bo ooniiderad th« centnl man. lit 
Taurua if united to it on the W,; Lebanon ia a ooctinoation of 
Taunia towards the 8, ; Mt. Gaucaiua ia connected with it on the 
N.f and Elboura on the S,, which lait, after akiiting the 8. shore of 
the Caspian, ia lost in the cieyated table-land of Persia. This whole 
western mountain system is united to the great central table-land 
by the lofty range of the Hindoo Koosh, which may be regarded aa 
a continuation of the Himalaya. There thus appears to be an 
oninteiTupted suooession of high lands between Uie coast of the 
Mediterranean and the shores of the Padfic. 

Ml Lebanon consists of a double range, Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non. It was noted for its forests of cedar, bat few trees remain. 
Lebanon connects the high lands of Arabia with Mt. Taurus. 

Oural Mountains, 6,800 feet ; B. and W, Ohauts,' 
6,000 feet ; Tablonnoi Mts.,' Mta. of Further India. 

The Oural Mountama, and the mountains of Hindostan, 8, of the 
TaUeys of the Indus and Oangea, are unconnected with either of 
the great mountain systems. The Tablonnoi Mountaina, and the 
mountains of Further India, spring out from the c^tral table-land ; 
the first proceeding in a N.B, duection to Eamtschatka, and the 
second southwards, to the most 8. part of the continent. 

The Oural Mountains are rich m metals : gold, platina, copper, 
and iron, being found in great abundance ; and, recently, diamonds 
also. The gold and platina mines are now the most produotiTe in 
the Old Continent. 

704. Volcanoes. — In Kamtschatka, Kurile Is., 
Japan Is., Barren I.; Pe-shan,' Ho-chew/ in the 
centre of Asia. Earihquakea in S, and £., and in 
Turkey.* 

Considering its size, the Tolcanoes of Asia are not numeroua, 
except in the islands ; none being found in the N, and W. Those of 
Kamtschatka, and the Japan Islands, are Tory formidable. Pe-shan 
and Ho-chew are at the greatest known distance from the sea. 



1 Okami m«MM way or miff. It ii of moim only by ihaw s^kniti or jp— et that 
• oommwiieatkni ezitto oetween the oentnl teblo>uii<L oiJl«d the Baia Ohaui 
{aboiM UuakauU)t md the low pUine oa the ooMt, ealled Papon Ohaut {helot* tkt 
ghauU), In the 8. of Hindoetui, tepMnted bom tii9 Ohante by <m^ » nanow 
iiver vttUey, are Uie IfUokerritM or 6mm woi mf a faf , which rise to 9,000 feet. AJ? 
theoe monntAiBe, with the Vindyha aiioantaliia, fonn the iidei of the tablo-Und of 
which meet of & HiodoetaD (the Deoean) oonaicle. 

* Toblmimot moontaini meaoa monntakiiia of appki, 

I Pe^ktm muau %$hiU imouKtaiH ; it ii ahm called Bo-^an, Mt SMmn/ate. 
Bo-duw meane/irf dfy. There wm a town near it lo called. 

« In 1706. half of Jeddo, the capital of Japan, wae destroyed by an earthq-uJke^ 
with 100.000 of its inhabltantc. In Catch, in Hindoatan, in 1810. an area of 760 iq. m. 
wae raleed 10 feet : and eouth of this, another dlitrict of 000 eq. m. wm depreoMd 
▲levQo, tn Turkey, wae half daotroyed ia IBSS, and 10.000 penoaa kiUod. 
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705. Plains, — Plain of Siberia and Tartary, lyiag 
N, and IV. of central table-land ; plain of China, is 
N.K of China ; plain of Hindostan, lying & of the 
Himalayas, and including the basins of the Ganges 
and Inaus ; plain of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The plain of Siberia and Tartaiy extends from the moontaina of 
Peraia, and the spnnof the Hindoo Kooeli and Belur Tagh, to the 
fihorea of the Arctic Ocean. The Oiiral mountains, in part, sepaiate 
it from the gnht plain of Europe.^ A great part of this plain in 
Tartarj, surrounding the Caspian and Am seas, is lower Uian the 
level of the sea. Ana has thus the greatest extnisiye depression, as 
well as the highest mountains, on the face of the globe. Only a small 
part of this yast plain is fit for cultiyation, as the N, part oonsisti 
of extensire frozen wilds, or morasses, and the S. of those dry, 
woodless plains, called steppes, which produce only a coarse herbage. 

The Chioese plain lies along and between the lower courses of Uie 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-£iaiig. It is very fertile. 

The plain of Hindostan may be considered to consist of two parts ; 
the basins of the Ganges and the Indus, separated by a low range of 
hills. The first is extremely fertile, consisting of a deep yegetable 
soil ; the last, except along the riyers and in scattered parts, is for 
the most part only a continuation of sandjr wastes. 

The plain of tne Euphrates and Tigris is bounded by Lebanon on 
the W,, the mountains of Armenia on the N., Persia on the £!., and 
the highliuids of Arabia on the S, It is for the most part little 
better than a sandy desert. The difference in temperature between 
the plain and the snow-capped mountains on the If, is yery strikdng. 

706. Rivers, — Draining the part Ifbrth of the great 
table-land — Obi, trib. the Irtish, which receives the 
Tobol and Ishim ; Yenisei, trib. the Angara ; Lena, 
trib. Aldan ; all running into the Arctic Ocean. 

^ast, — ^Amoor, tribs. Shilka, Sungari ; Ho4ng-bo,' 
Yang-tse-Kitog, Si-Kiang («),* running into Pacific. 

South, — Maykiang, or Camb6dia ; Meinam, flow- 
ing into the Pacific ; Irrawfidy, BiuTampo6ter, 
Ganges, tribs. Jiimna, receiving the ChumbuU, Sone ; 
Mahamiddy,* Godfivery, E^istnah, Tapty, Nerbiiddah, 

1 The great dUdn of Europe and N. Asia ii in fact bat one, and that the laifeil 
in the world. For the low range of the Oniahi bnt slightly intermpt the nniformity 
of the plain : and & of those moontaina there is no mtermption. We mi^t tfavf 
traTol from the centre of England to the moontaina off. [Liberia withoot rnnrint 
over a bill 2,000 feet high. ~ 

s Kiang and ho are Cbineae worda for river. Hoang-ho means pdlow riwtr. 
Yanjf-Ue-kiang, the river, the son qf the ocean, * Maha-hadi, the great river. 
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Indus or Sfnde, tribs. Cabul', J^lum, Chenfiub, Ravee, 
B^as, Siitledje ; ^ all flowing into the Indian. Ocean, 

West — Amoo, or Jihoon;^ Syr, or Siho6n, running 
into the S. of Aral ; Oural, running into the Caspian. 

On the tahle4a7id---Y&rksind, 

The Yarkand, and some smaUer streams of the tahle-land. have 
no connection with the ocean, but discharge themselves into lakes, or 
are lost in the sands. Many of these lakes and streams are salt. 

Although Asia is the largest of the diyisions of the £[lobe, its riverv 
are not so long as the Amazon or MissourL This arises from the 
highlands being in the centre, and not on one side, as in America. 
There are, however, a greater number of very large rivers m Asia 
than in any other part. The three chief ronnin^ north, and the 
three running east, are all very near, if not quite, 3,000 miles long. 
The Yenisei is the largest of the Old Continent. 

The great rivers running N» aboimd in fish, and their currents an 
very bIow,^ It is said that the waters of the Ob sometimes become 
9omewhat putrid on this account, and are only restored to their 
purity by the melting of the snow in spring.^ 

The two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse* 
kiang, rise near each other ; their main streams then so diverge, that 
at the greatest distance they ere <tbove 1,000 miles asunder; and 
finally discharge themselves in'^o the sea, only about 100 miles apart 

The Hoang-ho is i. rapid river, and carries down to the sea a vasi 
quantity of yellow earthy matter. A few years ago (in 1856) ic 
burst its banks, causing great devastation, and it is saia has so 
greatly changed its course that its main stream no longer discharges 
Its waters into the Yellow Sea, but into the Gulf of Pee-chee-lee. 

The Yang-tse-kiang is a gentler stream, and has many large 
commercial townB upon its banks. 

The rivers of Further India overflow at certain seasons, and lay 
the country under wattir, thus forming a great inland lake or sea. 

The Ganges, Burrampooter, and Indus, rise not far from each 
other, in the Himalavas. The Ganges is remai'kable for the volume 
of water it discharges b^ its numerous mouths, and the quantity of 
mud it brings down with it. Its delta is as .laive as Wales, and 
begins to form at 200 m. from the sea. I'he islands which compose 
it, called the Sunderbunds^ at e cohered with forests and jungle, in 
which are numberless wild beasts. They are extremely uahealthy, 

1 The counb/ drained by these fiye last rlverBls oaUed the Put^-db or Pui^uA, 
whioh means <tre rivers. A district betweeu two riyers is called dooSb ; as tbe 
doab between lue .lomna and the Ganges, anithedoab between the Satledje and 
the Beas, which we have lately taken nrom Lah6re. 

s Jihoon means^fomi '^ The word lena means a wt^gard. 

4 **ThB rirers of Siberia roll across desert pluius, where cterna. winter banishes 
the arts and social life ; their waves do not reflect i^esplendoLjr of ceio.')rat6d towenu 
Bor bend under the weight of magnificent ports, nor reoeire any Teasels fireighted 

N 3 
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Dravavng tke W. Maumiavn System. — ^Bnphi£ta»' 
1,600 m., triba. Kara Su,* Morad; Tigris;* Kur, KisO 
Ermak;* Jordan, 150 m.; H^lmond 

Th* Jordin if aotj imDorUnt hiftoricftUj. It riaei in the Aali* 
li0lMuion, Off Djebel m Sheikh, rum through t nrampj lake, tht 
Bahr el H00I9 and the Bea of Tiberiaa, and then along iti dmf 
aanow Talley, oailed SI Qhor« into the Dead Sea. 

707. £aX^.— The Caspian Sea^' 120,000 sq. nt, 
the largest lake in the world ; Sea of And, L. Van, 
L. Oorodmia, Dead Sea»' all of which are salt, and 
without outlets ; Baikal,^ Balkash. 

There are many other lalt lakea without outleti, icattered thioo^* 
out the great table-land. Independent Tartary, the 8. W. of Sibena, 
Amenia, and Aaia Minor. Theie oonatitute a phyncal pecnliarity 
of Ana. 

The Gaapian is at large as all the British Iilanda together. It 11 
▼ery deep ; Aral rather ihallow. It appean that both are decreaaiDg 
in naei and eipecially Aral ; and if ao, the waste by ermpoimtioii 
nmst be greater than tne supply brought by the riTers. By obserra- 
tions mads with the barometer, the Caspian was thought to be above 
SOO feet lower than the Black Sea.; but by later, and probably morr 
sorreet measurements, by leTellinc, it is found to be about 116 feet 
below it It abounds in fish of tne same kind as are found in the 
Black Sea. The Sea of Aral is less depressed than the C^iaa. 
The limA Sea is sereral hundred foet below the Mediterranean. 



wfthlheipoUoCdlitanfteUBUitoi. A vmHomi of watt^ tluKlto botdnc^ nat- 
itoMib/acUrkfinwMometiiiiMbf Adreuymanh; nm* rmU bonea of alapliMiyL 
exvomi by Um hich waten ; M>in6 flBherm«ii't boate waadariiic bv the lid* of 
tauiamonble fwanna of aqoMio biitb : »a th« g^Uo beavw rainng lua iadiwlnow 
habitotion, wifchoat faarias Um purait of maa ; thii la all Uiat a rlvar of SibMia 
offon tlial to vwry ranarkablo.**— ITaftf Smm VMjpnqM* Unhftrnlk, 

1 EnpknOm to from Um Greek mpkraifm» {iffpaiwm\ to mtakt ML Uko the 
inie, tt waa known to ferWiu tti banks bf tke mnd U depoaitad in tti poriodkal 
OfaraowingiL 

t Kara-tu meana UaA waUr. 



> Tigrii to bom a Median word meanlnf an arrow, and to ao aamod fhma tke 
rapidity of ita enrrent The Enphratea and the Tigna nnita, and are thon eailod 
the Akol d Arab, which meana the Hht tf ArtmtL Skat to an Anbio woid 
applied to that part of a river which to anl^eet to inundation. 

4 KUU KrmtA meana rti riwer, and to ao named from the oolonr of ita wnteia. 

> It to named from the Caapti. an ancient people who Ured on ita ^oraa. 
< 80 oaOed firom the dreary appearanco of ita ahorea, en which then nva Hw 



rtgaa <rf either animal or vegetable Ufa. Very few ftafa are fonnd in it; anC 
•wing to the great «Utnei« of^lU water* (aalter Uian anywhere etoe), and eonoa 
<l««nt iendty, ita dead le*#l to aeidom diatnrbed by an ordinary wind. It to eaUad 
Man L. Aspka M tu, on aeoount of the great qnantity of atphattum whieh Aoata 
o«i Ita w»«eia. The A raba call it IMtr «i ^o«tf, or Aas ^ £oC becaiMe o# the 
in the Ufa of that patriarch which occurred in Ito neishboarheod. Ita 
iien hM been fiven at from 600 to 1.400 feet below the Mediteifanean. 

f MaOai to from bat, rick • and H a take U abow^ la ish. mi Hi 
•va.'iwwskabhr clear. 
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708. CUmate. — Mostly in tamperatfi Eone ; only 
I'7th in torrid, and l-17th in Mgid ; but generally 
colder than latitude vould lndicat«i Qreat extremea 
of heat and cold in the Central, N^ and S. parts. 
Not variable except in the £. and the ialanHH. J>ry 
and cold in the great table-land, but wann in the 
deep valleyB of Tibet Very cold and dry in If., cold 
ana humid in £.,li.ot and dry la iSi W., hot and humid 
in &,' where there is no real winter, but only wet 
and dry seasonH. Monsoons ' in the S. ; S, W., from 
April to September ; N.£., the rest of the year. The 
suffocating wind called the Simoom,' in deserts ol 
S. W. ; hurricanes called Typhoons, in S.S. ; vholera 
in 51 ; plague in S. W. 

Among tha cuue* of tli« lav tompentun of th« gnatei put ol 
Ana, ira the following: — (1.) The eleTatiim of the oentnl putt. 
(2.) The eitaoiion of tha oontinent to the JIT. ^S.) The unbrokm 
range of high mounteiiu numing S. utd W., vhich prerent the hot 
■ii of tha tropica] Dountiiea from pmoeeding northward. (1.) The 
Satsea of tha northern regiona, in conaequenoe of vhiah than ia no 
banier to the cold icy btaiCi fnuu the Arctic Ocean. 

Tha want of large riien (except the EuphnMe and the Tigria), 
and the proiimiCy of A&ica, wiU account for the dryceaa and heat ol 
the oountriaa of the fi. IT. The numaroua and large nveia in the S., 
■nd tha neigh^iourhocd of the Indian Ocean, wmch rana into the 
oontineat ao aa to fenn paoinaolaa, will account for the lupeiioi 
bumidity of tha ooontiiaa of tha B. 

The raid of Siberia i* ao uit«n*e, that at a fiw feet below the aur- 
face the Mil ii oonatantly fioien- The hot, but abort aununer, cu- 
Mt th«w more than four a% fire feet of the aoil. It ia uid, too, that 
in the Angan, ice ia fanned at ita bottom (ooner than at the rii&oa, 

Clhina iiperiencei eTery variety of climate in its diflferaat pari& 
Peking, in about the latitude of Naplea, haa the aommer of Egypt 
and the winter of die N. of Suropa. In the 5., Uie lummer ia hocttf 
tbm that :>f Incli*, beisg lea moderated by the aea-breeiea. 
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709. Soil — Very fexxile in the greater part of 
Hindostan, Farther India, and China. Steppes and 
morasses in the N. plain. Sandy deserts, for the 
most part impregnated with salt, in Ar&bia, SJ. 
Turkey, Persia, Seloochist&n, N.W. India, the CeD- 
trai Table-land, and Independent Tartary. The 
largest, the Gobi, or Shamo,' 1,200 m. from S.W 
to N.K, 500 to 700 DL broad. 

TKm sandy deserti extend almoet nnintenn^tedlj ftom tha Hed Set 
to near the Pacific. The Euphratee and Tigrii, howerer, eepaiate 
the deeerti of Arahia and Turkey from those of Persia ; the Indus 
that of Beloochistan from that of N. W, India ; and the chain of 
Hinwdaja parts this last from the vast Shamo, or GobL Indeed, wiUi 
the aboYO exceptions, and the narrow valley of the NUe, this amdy 
belt extends fiiom the Atlantic on the IF. coast of Africa, nearly to thi 
Pacific on the ^. of Asia. 

710. A nvrmU* Wild Quadrupeda. — In the &, the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, panther, jackal, 
several species of deer, antelopes, and oxen ; ape& 

In the N,, fiir animals, as the sable, ermine, fox 
(red, black, and blue) ; sea otter, off Eamtschatka ; 
polar bear, reindeer, elk, woli^ glutton. 

In ihe central regions, the djiggetal (a sort of horse), 
ass, musk, sheep, goat ; several species of antelopes, 
which are pursued by packs of wolves and jackala 

^ The lion with a mane is found only in the 5. JT, ; the manetesi 
lion in Hindostan ; but both are now very rare. The tiger is abun- 
dant in India ; but it is also found on the central table-land, and haf 
been seen as fkr Jf. as the sources of the ObL Among the antelopa 
is the cracefol gazelle, which is found chiefly in the 8. W. countrwi, 
as is siso the Mautifol wild ass. The elephant will not breed ir 
captiTity. The damettie stock is kept up by snaring and taming ths 
wildonea. 



Ibc rsgvlsrlj »t itated iwhopi. 5<«uwm, from the Avablc iommta, Co polmm. Thk 
bvniag wind mSoa^lm ihoM who breathe it ; and th«r«fora on its approach nea 
take care to cover the month, by falling on the fikca. It ii announced bj a redn— 
In the air. Syria. MMopotamia, and Arabia, are inbjeet to thia poiaonooe btaiL 

1 GoM met!* diuertt Bhamo, sea mf tand / and UjA-hai. which the Chineae caO 
It, dr]i$ea. 

* The FouO AMmali of Siberia are remartaoie. Beddes mere akeletona. then 
haT* been dieeovered entire IxMiiea of an extinct tpeciee of elep&ant, called the 
Bamnioth ; and a two-h<wned epeeiee of rhinoceroe, with the fleah and ikin qniM 
complete, and having a wtrj thick corering oi hair. Theee bonea of olophaBii, 
rhinoeeroeei, bnffaloea, deer, whalee, Ac, abonnd moatly along the baaka of the 
rn*at'nT«fls. and tae ehoree of the Aretie Ooeaiu 
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Birds. — Beaatifal plumage, but little song. Far- 
roquets, parrots, peacock, and the wild stock of ouj 
common fowls, golden and silver pheasants ; ostrich 
in Arabia. 

The birds tboTe named ftr« found in the S.B, ooontnea. 

HepUles, — Crocodile, python, cobra-de-capella 
Insects. — Locusts, mosquitoes, in S, 

Crocodiles are Tery numerons in the Ganges. The python is a 
rery large serpent, and the cobra-de-capello a yery renomous one. 

Among the molluscoiLs animals are the pearl oyiUrtf which art 
nowhere so abundant ana valuable as on the shore of Ceylon. ' They 
gure also found in Uie Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea. 

Domestic, — All the ordinary European sorts, and, 
m addition, the one-hunched camel in the W. and 
8. W, ; the two-hunched camel in the central regions ; 
the elephant in the S. ; reindeer and dog, used for 
drawing, in the N. ; jeiif or grunting-ox, in central 
regions ; Brahmin-ox in S, ; Tibet goat 

The camel is found only in the desert districts ; the one-hunched 
species, often called the dromedary, in Turkey, Arabia, Persia 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, If,W. India and Turkestan: the two- 
hunched spedes, commonly called the Bactrian camel, in the sandy 
was^ of the central table-land.' The elephant is found only in the 
S,JS, countries, where a rich yegetation supplies the food he re<^uiref 
in such large quantities. The white variety of the elephant is highly 
Talued, being employed on state occasions and religious festivals. 

Most of OUT domestic animals ar§(. supposed to haye come originally 
from Asia. The horse is not mucH used, as with us, as a b«ast ci 
draught or burden, but almost exclusiyely for war or riding. 

The yak has a tail like that of a horse. This tail is the symbol of 
office among the Turks and other eastern people. The Tibet goat, 
sometimes called the shawl-goat, is remarkable for the extreme fine 
cess and silkiness of its hair, which is yery highly esteemed, and 
woven into shawls. It has been recently introduced into Europe 
The Angora goat of Asia Minor is noted on the same account. 

The sheep with the fat tail (sometimes weighing ten pounds) ii 
tonnd in Turkestan, Afghanistan, and other parts. 

The hog is a favourite domestic animal of the Chinese, but of count 
not in the Mahometan countries of the 8. W, 

1 The camel la found aa far Jf . aa 50*. and the reindeer deacenda aa te A. / so 
that la the 8. of Siberia thoae aalmala are aeen together, which for the moat. part 
belonff. the one lo ▼•ry hoi eonnlxlaa, aad^the other to latoiiely cold oi 
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711. VegetcUian. — ^Very varied, owing to the extent 
of Asia» and the great difference of climate and soil 

Forests. — In o. Siberia — ^fir, birch, willow: in 
Manchooria — oak, fir: in Iridia — the teak, and 
other oaks ; banyan ; cocoa-nut, areca, talpa» and 
other palms ; bamboo.^ — GTreat want of wood on the 
table-land, N. plain, and S. W. countries. 

In India, too, especially Further India, are the trees whose beau- 
tiful wood is in such esteem for articles oi furniture and for Teneer- 
ing; as ebony, sandalwood, satinwood, rosewood, &o. 

In die N. the trees become dwaifs. Vegetation dimimshes as we 
proceed E, The ginseog, the root of which is so much yalued in 
medicine by the Chinese, is found in the great table-land and Man- 
chooria ; rhubarb from Persia to China ; the assaf oetida plant in 
Afghanistan ; the ash, whose dried juice is called manna, in Turkey 
and Persia ; and the camphor tree in China and Japan. 

Many of the most yalued European fruits haye been introduced 
from Asia, where they still grow wild. Such are the yine, oliye, 
oraoge, lemon, cherry, walnut, peach, apricot, &o. So, too^ hays 
many of "^ur flowers and ornamental trees ; as the camellias, damask 
rose, China asters, Chinese primrose, hydrangea, chrysanthemum, 
weeping willow, &o. The pine-apple is so abundant lo Hindostan 
tint the soldiers sometimes run their swords through them to clean 
them. 

Oljeds of Culture. — ^Rioe and maize, in 8. ; barley 
and millet, in more N. parts ; wheat between them ; 
date palm in 8.W.; vine, olive^ tea, coffee, sugar- 
cane, mulberry, orange, lemon, tamarind, indigo, 
pepper, cinnamon. 

Kice is the chief article of food in the hot and well-watered 
countries of the S.£., and dates of the hot and dry ones of the 8. W, 
The Arabs pity Europeans because they haye not the date; as do the 
Chinese, because they want the rice. The yine is cultiyated from 
Turkey to China in about the latitude of those countries, being 
especially fine in Turkey and Persia; the oliye, in the S.W. 
countries ; the coffee shrub chiefly in Arabia ; the tea plant in China 
and Japan, and lately in Assam, where it is also indigenous ; cin- 
namon, the inner bark of a sort of laurel, in Ceylon. Owing to 
climate and soil, there is little cultiyation in the N* and oentral 
parts, and in the deserts of the S. W, There are consequently few 
inhabitants in these regions, and these are mostly of nomadic habits. 

■ The bAnyaii, which sends down roots from its bnuichM, forms quite » croTeof 
one tree, and sometimes oovers » space 100 Tarrts in diameter. The beaotiial ialpa 
is 200 feet high. The bamboo, which is of the grass kind, grows to the height of 100 
feet, wiV*^staBa^ootthiok,and is deroced to all sorts of uses in India mad China. 
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712. Minerals of every kind are found. Diamonds 
and other precious stones ; gold, silver, platina, tin, 
lead, copper, iron, quicksilver, coal, salt. 

Diamonds are found in Hindostan and Siberia ; other precums 
stones in India and Siberia ; gold in Siberia, India, Chinese empire, 
and Japan ; silver m, Siberia, China, Further India, Japan, Turkey ; 
platina in Siberia ; tin in Further India and China ; copper, iron, 
lead, in seyeral countries ; quicksilver in Japan, Chinese empire, and 
Ceylon ; coal in China and Japan, and less so in Hindostan ; also 
in other parts in whidi it is not yet worked ;^ saU in most countries. 

713. RcLce. — Circassian N. and W. of the great 
table-land, and S. of it to the Ganges eastward ; Mon- 
golian on the great table-land, JB. of it, and S. of it 
m>m the Ganges; Malay in the extreme 8. in Malacca. 

To the Circassian race belong ahnost all the inhabitantp of Siberia, 
the Kirghis, Turcomans, and other inhabitants of Independent Tar- 
Sary (of&n, but improperly, considered to be MongoUans) ; drcaniani^ 
Georgians; Turks, Jews, Druses, Maronites, Kurds, and other in- 
habitants of Turkey; Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Beloochees, anc^ 
Hindoos. 

To the Mongolian race belong the people of Tibet, the Mongola, 
find aU other inhabitants of the table-Iana ; the Mandiooa, Chinese. 
Japanese ; the Samoyedes of Siberia, and the inhaUtanti of Furthei 
India, except a few Malays in the extreme 8. 

714. Population. — ^Above 700,000,000: 40 to 
sq. m, 

Japan, China, and Hindostan, are among the most populous coun< 
tries in the world; the other parts of Asia are thinly peopled, 
Siberia remarkably so^ not haying one person to each square mile. 

715. BeUgion, — M^ahometanism, Brahminism 
Buddhism, Christianity. 

Mahom§taniim is professed in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Be- 
ioochistan. Independent Tartary ; and by the Turks and Tartars it 
Turkey and Siberia. Brahminitm prevaili in Hindostan, and Bud^ 
dhism in Further India, China, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, and Corea. 
a^riatianitp is the prcTsiling religion in Asiatic Russia, and has 
numerous adherents m Turkey. The groesest idolatry preyails in the 
extreme N. of Siberia. 

All the aboTe reUnona originated in Ana. Christianity was once 
the religion of all W estem i^ia. 

1 Ib Bibflcla, IT. tf tha «pp«r pari of the Tsninl, th«n ars oo«l dlitelola whUh 
bvM bMo bexBing for mon than • oobtaiy. Mad whloh wrt npiiooed to rave boon 
Vt OB fire oy lightatsff* 
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716. Countries, — Asiatic Tiirkey, Arabia, Persia, 
capital Teherdn ; Aigbanistdn, cap. Cabiil ; Beloo- 
chist&n, cap. Keldt ; Hindostin, Further India; 
Chinese empire, cap. Peking; Japan, cap. Jedo; 
Asiatic Bassia^ Turkestan. 

MiseeUaneoua Observations, — Asia is the largest of the quarten of 
(he world, aad is remarkable as containing the largest lakes, the 
highest mountains, and the greatest extensive depressions. It was 
early civilized, but the civilization of the 8, W, (Turkey and Persia) 
has degenerated, while that of the 8,E, (China, Hindosten) seems to 
have been stationary for many centuries. In some manufactures the 
Asiatics were, till lately, quite unrivalled ; as the muslins of Hindo- 
stan, the porcelain of China, the carpets of Persia, and the japanued 
ware of Japan. But the two first of these, at least, are now surpass»l 
by the English. From the want of water communication in the 
central and some other parts, and the nomadic habits of the peopK 
travelling by caravan prevails over a great portion of this continent. 

It was in Asia that most of the events recorded in the Bible took 
place. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

If OTS. — Ev«ryplar« Utobe found oat, and marked on a map of the pupil' » drama§ 
or the name ieto be imerted on a blank map, either in/ull or conlraeted. 

Draw the map of Asia. Its boundaries ? How united to Africa ? 
The straits between it and AMca ?— between it and America ? Their 
width ? 

Length ? — ^breadth ? — sq. m. ? Compare with Europe. 

Characterize the coast. Edstance of Central Asia from the sea ? 
Parts of the sea connected with the Arctic Ocean ? — with the Pacific ? 
— with the Indian Ocean ? — with the Mediterranean ? Explain the 
names Hoong Hai, Tung Hai, Han Hsi, Levant, and Bed S^ Give 
particulars of the Bed Sea. Characterize and name the peninsnlas. 
Principal straits ? Explain their names and give their width, if you 
can. 

Chief capes P La^. of most If, and iS'. .^—long. of most^. and W, ? 
Islands in the Pacific ? — ^in the Indicm Ocean ? — ^in the Meditena- 
nean ? What do the chains of islands in the Pacificform ? 

The mountain ranges connected with the central table-land ? — 
their position P Give the name and height of tiie highest mountain 
in each, if stated. Explain ihe names. Is the N. or 8, of the tabU^ 
land most elevated P Prove that. The steepest declivities ? Give 
particulars of Himalaya and Altai. The mountain ranges of the W,f 
The central n^ass P Give the name and height of the highest moun- 
tain in each, if stated. Explain the names. How is this W, moun- 
tain system connected with th» central table-land P Other ranges 
not connected with these two great systems P Characterize Mount 
Oural. '^ ' 
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Where are the chief volcanoes P Giye particulars. Where do 
earthquakes occur P Give particulars. 

Chief plains P Give particulars of each. 

Rivers draining the part north of the great tahle-land P — East P — 
South P — West P The chief river that does not leave the tahle-land P 
Explain the names, where stated. Characterize the rivers as regards 
size. Explain the fact. The largest in the Old World P Give par- 
ticulars of the great northern rivers,^-of the great Chinese rivers, — 
of the great Indian rivers. Rivers draining the W, mountain sys- 
tem ? Explain the names. Give pcuticulan of the Jordan. 

Chief lakes P A peculiarity of Asia as regards lakes ? Give par' 
ticulars of the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, L. Baikal, and the Dead 
Sea. 

Characterize the climate. Give particulars. The cause of the 
low temperature as compared with Europe P Account for the dry- 
ness of the iS^. W, — for the comparative humidity of the S, Give 
iostauces of severity and extremes of climate. Explain the names 
Monsoon and Simoom. 

Characterize the soil. Give particnlars. The largest desert P Its 
extent P Explain its names. The extent of the deserts generally P 

Chief wild quadrupeds in tne S, /—in the N. t — in the central 
regionn P Give particnlars of the birds, — name some, —reptiles and 
insects. Give particulars of the lion, tiger« gazelle, crocodile, python 
cobra-di-cap^o, pearl oystors, and fossil animals. Chief domestic 
animals P Where found P Give partioalan of the yak, goat, sheep^ 
and hog. 

Characterize the vegetation. Chief forests P Some of chief forest 
trees in each P Where is there a want of wood ? Name some value 
able trees of Farther India. A difference in the trees as we go J^. ; 
— £, t Name some valuable drugs, and their locality. Name 
acme European plants received from Asia. Name the chief objects 
of cultivation. Give their localities. Characterize the miner.il 
wealth. Chief minerals P Where found P 

Races of men P Where is the Circassian race found P~the Mon- 
golian P — the Malay P Population ? — to sq. m. P Most populous 
countries P — ^least populous P Chief religions P Say by what nations 
each is professed. Where did all originate P Where was Christianity 
once mor' prevalent P Where is there gross idolatry P 

Chief countries P Capitals of Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Chinese Empire, Japan P 

Give particulars of Asia as regards size, lakes, mountains, depres- 
sions P — The civilization of thQS,fV., and the S.E,t A common 
mode of travelling P Why P M regards religion, what makes Asia 
interesting P 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

717. EoOent. — 4,000 m. long; 1,900 broad; 
6,000,000 sq. m. One-third larger than all Europe. 
Consists of Siberia^' the Caucasian Frovinoeo^ and 
Russian Turkestan (756—760). 

SIBERIA. 
Tobdiak Irkdtik KftmtiifthltVii 

Tomsk Taktltsk Country of the Eiigliu 

Y^niaieuk Okhotsk Country of tha Chnkrhfai. 

Btutia !b tteadfly increanng her territories in Central Asia, at ths 
expense of the Kirghis hordes. These Kirghis^ of whom nauly all 
are now under Russian sway, are found from theOural to Laka Bsl- 
kash, both north and south of it. The Kirghis of tJks LiUU BmU 
are found north of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral; those of H» 
Great Eorde^ from the east of the Sea of Aral to the south of Lake 
Balkash, and those of the Middle Horde, north of Lake Balkaah. 

Her recent oonquests Russia has formed into a new g o^ emai eat 
called Russian Turkestan, of which the chief town ia Taahkend. 

718. EmploymeTvt. — Hunting, fishing, mimng. 
Little agriculture ; some working in metala 

The hunting is chiefly that of the fur animals ; aa the enmns^ 
sable, fox, sea-otter, besTer, Jto.' About 120,000 men an anqiloTed 
in the mines, which furnish gold, silver, platina, and moat ooisr 
metals, and also diamonds, ana other precious stones. The mines 
are mostly in the region of the Oural and Altai mts. They fumidk 
much gold, being the richest in the Old World. The riTera abomid 
in fish ; and the E. coast is frequented by whales, and other cetafeoos 
animals, as well as by innumerable shoals of fish. 

Some tribes, as the Kirghis, the Toungouse, fte., an aonadic^ 
wandering over the vast steppes in search of food for their es^ttle^ er 
traTcraing thei\r. and JL wilds on hunting expeditions. Of theae t it p pnt 
the chief an the KirohU Steppe; the Steppe of Uhim between the 
Tobol and the Irtish ; the BarabaSteppe, between the Irtiflih and the Ob. 

A Tery small part of Siberia is cultiTated, and more than two- 
thirds seems wholly incapable of it. Beyond 60® agricnlton ia not 
practised, and hardly at all JL of the Yenisei; nor will eom lipeo 
beyond 66^ in Irkutsk, or 61^ in Kamtschatka. The i9. ia leitils 
and has a fine climate. It consists of the fiertile plaina of W. 
Siberia and the endless forests of ^. Siberia, hot the Al iaona ol the 
most desolate regions in the world. 



^ Siborift is iiiuin«d from ffibir, on tlio Irtiih, onoothoaqrftel of a THtHL 
* Thohnntauui pnnnw th« elk when tho mutmM at the mow hiajno to Mdt 
4uiTinc OB mow ahoM Mverftl fbet long, ho slides impidlj Along ; wntlo Iko : 
(sJJc sinis aA every step deep into the mow, And is thos soon oveitekeB. 
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719. Commerce /ni|)orte.— Manufactured goods, 
colonial produce, tea. 

Exports. — Furs, metals, precious stones. 

A large quantity of gold is brought into Euxopa^ 

Tobokk is an important oommerdal towa Iferchandise to 
«nd from it, and Mongolia, Turkestan, and £urope, is for the most 
part conyeyed, in winter, by sledges. There is a very large fair at 
Irblt. Semipilatinsk also trades with Turkestan and Mongolia. 

The barter of Bussian commodities (cloths, crockery^ furs) foi 
those of China (tea, silk) takes place at Kiakhta and the neighbouring 
Chinese town, Maimatchin. The merchandise has of course been 
brought to these pUices by land, or at least, not by sea. Tea, oi 
ezceUent quality, is the chief article obtained from the Chinese. 
{Geography for Beginntrt, page 67.) 

The Internal Communieation is mostly by the noble nyvn in 
summer; and by sledges, drawn by remdeer or dogs, in winter. 
Goods may be c'»nTeyed from Kiakhta, in R Siberia, to Petersburg, 
almost entirely by water ; but owing to the shortness of the sum- 
mers, they are about three years on their passage. 

720. Population. — 6,000,000 ; half million of 
European race. Not one to sq. m. 721. ReligioTi. 
— Greek Church, Mahometanism, Paganism.' 

The Population lies larsely along the high road, at a short distance 
from whidi are the boundless steppes and forests. 

The towns are inhabited by Russians and Cossacks. The other 
inhabitants, especially in the N, and ^., are in a Tery low state of 
civilisation. The Chukohees are independent Prisoners from Russia 
and Poland are transported to Siberia, and employed in the mineh. 

Ibkatbrinbubo,* 16,000 inhabitants. Bb&bsot.^ — ^Ifining towns, 
with rich gold mines in neighbourhood. 

T0B6L8K, on the ToboL— Capital of ^. Siberia ; 20,000 Inhabit. 

Tomsk on the Tom, *' centre of all Siberian trades, a kind of half- 
way house between Mosoew and Kiakhta." 

Sbrnaul,' Soltvan. — ^Mininff towns. 

I&KTTTss.— Capital of JSl Siberia ; *'the foctis of the intelligence ot 
Siberia as Tomsk is of its tiade.** Kiakhta*— Frontier town ; trade 
with China. Nbrtohinsk. —Mining town. 

* The CtaitaUuiity of muD» of th« lUitiT* IribM is not v«i7 tlAoer* ; m their 
eoDTenioii «m Moomplished bv regimenta of Coiaoki ■unottiidiiic them, md 
driTing them to m river, in which they were b«ptised. 

* Named from KatheriDe, the wife of Peter the GreaU 

* The minerals from all parti find their waj here. ** The talk of Bernanl li 
all of »»ld and ttlver." The gold. 2i aiillione yearly, is smelted hew befoio going 
on to Btt Petemborg. 

* KiakhU and M«umatohin(788) form really one town, hat eaeh side of the river 
Kiakhta, is inhabited by a different raoe, the suhjects of different oooBtristi 
KiAkhta being thoroughly Bnisinn. and Maunatohin Chii 
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Okh6tsk, Pitiiopaul6tik.^— Porto on the Pacifie 
NiooLAiPBX. — Near the mouth of the Amour. An impoitant 
■totion of the Buaaian uatj in the Pacific. 

CAUCASIAN PEOVINCES. 

722. Divisions. — Several distinct tribes, speaking 
different languages ; that of Georgia the chief. 
Population,— ^^ millions. 

Some of the tribes are nomadie. The chase is the only emploj- 
ment of many ; * and some live by robbery, for which tne reoesMf 
of the mountains famish ample opportunity. In these mmrmnAin^ 
expeditions men and women are carried off, and aftOTwards sold or 
kept as slares, if their friends cannot ransom them. The young 
females are often disposed of to the wealthy Turks, and not unfie- 
quently by their own parents. The Circassians are considered the 
handsomest people in the world.' These brare mountaineers for a 
long time sustained a contest with Rossia, but now acknowledge her 
supremacy ; but they are stQl goTemed by their native princes. 

Tipus, on the Eur. — Capital of Georgia : 86,000 inhabitants. 

EniTAir. — Capital of Russian Armenia; 10,000 inhabitants: 
patriarchate ; before belonging to Russia, a halting-plaee for the 
tarayans. Kabs, Batoum. — Coded to Russia in 1878. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

NoTK.— Ftwy place it to be found out, and marked en a Mop cf the pupffe di — 
ing or the name u to be inurted an a blank map either in full or contraeled. 

Boundariet t Lot. of U$ most Jf. and S. points f — long, of U§ 
mott JS*. and W, f Extent P Great divisions P Explain the nama 
Siberia. Diyisions of Siberia P Employment P Give particnlmis 



of the hunting, mining, fishing, a(pioulture. Nomadic tribes ? 
Name the recent acquirements of Russia in Asia. Give the aztuatimi 
of the Xirghii Hordes. 

Giye particulars of the commerce^ internal oommunication, popu- 
lation, religion^ civilization. How are the towns peopled r An 
independent tnbe P How are many of the transported prisoners 
employed P Name the chief towns, the rirers they axe on, and give 
partieulan of each. 

The chief tribe of the Caucasian provinces P Mode of life of the 
different tribes P A proverb P What is done with prisoners taken 
in their marauding expeditions P Describe the Circassians. What 
is the state of the Caucasian Provinces as regards independence P 
Chief towns, with particulars P 

■ PetrofMoIoTsk means tiie port of Peter and Paul. 

t A MinffTCliaa prorerb mji^ " A good hone, a good dog, tad a good fiJeoa, 
are three thioa indispensable to hunan felicity." 
s Sir H. Rawlinson says, " As to Mingrelia (a part of this regioaX it ia a i«a 
diss of beaatj; neither aplaio woman nor a pUin man iserer to be aeon iaiv. 
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TtTRKEY IN ASIA. 

723. Extent. '-'1,4^00 m. long; 900 broad; 450,000 
8q. m. 

724. Divisions} — Asia Minor, or Anatolia ;* Armenia, 
Kurdistdn,' Mesopotamia, or Al Jezireh ;^ Ir4k Arabi,^ 
!Syria, including Palestine. 

725. J«Za«^.— Ehodes, Scio, Mytilene. 

726. Agriculture.— In a wretched state. Cattle-rear* 
Ing among the nomadic tribes. 

The silkworm is extensively reared. 

In Eurdist4n are the Kurds, in the centre of Asia Minor the 
Turkmans, and in the Syrian desert the Bedoueen Arabs ; all of whom 
are nomadio, driving their flocks and herds from place to place for 
pasture, and robbing any travellers or caravans that they feel them- 
selves strong enough to attack. 

727. ManufaeturM. — Bather important. Silk, fine 

cotton, Turkey leather, fire-arms, swords, dyeing. 
All the large towns are more or less engaged in manufactures. 

728. Cammeree. — Considerable. Imports. — Manufac- 
tured goods, especially cotton, from Europe, coffee 
from Arabia. 

Exports. — Silk, fruits, valonia, madder, and other dye- 
stuffs, Turkey leather, drugs. 

Ports. — Smyrna, Laldkia, Tripoh', Acre, Trebizond, 
Bassorah. 

Host of the trade by sea is in the bands of Europeans. Tbe 
Armenians and Jews are the most enterprisinp; of the native inhabit- 
ants ; indeed, the Armenians have commercial transactions from the 
W. of Africa to China. Smyrna is by far the most important port 
of Asiatic Turkey. It exports immense quantities of dried fruits ; as 
idmonds, raisins, and figs. 

From the variety of climate and productions, the great extent of 
fertile land, the admirable position, by which it commands the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, the agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of Turkey should be much greater thauthey are. 

' The Turks divide Asiado Turkey into 18 Bytlvts, eaeh governed by a padia. 

; AnaioKa means the same as tbe ZetMml, i.e., riiing^ or the EmU 

' Kurdistan, from the Persian ston, a oountry. means the kind o/" ihM Kurds. 

* The anaent name, Afetooofofma, is from the Greek mcsot (ucaov), mid*tle, and 
motamot (voTaaor),ant«r; it being the country between the Suphrates and the Tigris. 
The modem name, Al Jenreh, is from the AnJbioJexirek, an istatuU 

i Irak Arabi means the Irako/the Ara^ ; as Irak Adjemi means the Irak^/ the 
Ptnuua. 
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729. Internal CommuniccUion. — ^Defect! 7e. Few 
roads and canals. Mostly by the cameL 

Most of the internal trade (more important than the external) is 
carried on by oaravana to and from Persia, Arabia, and the 
Mediterranean. These oararans consist of hundreds of individnals, 
with innomerable camels. BaB86rah, BAgdad, DamiUcna, Aleppo, 
and Erzero^ (oo), are the most fz«qaented. As haltiWg-placeg, 
buildings called earwvaruarai are erected on the routes, 'faeae are 
not like European inns, for no provisions are supplied, nor payment 
demanded. But the lar^ rambling tenement affords to tha traTeOen 
a resting-place for the night ; while the camels and merchandise are 
accommooated in the open square formed by the four sidea of the 
building, of which the caravansary is usually composed. 

Some canals connect the lower courses of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

730. Populati(ni.—\6fi00,000 ; 35 tx) sq. m. 

Turkey is inhabited by Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Turks, and 
the nomadic tribes. These have no love for each other, or for tiie 
Government. The nomadic tribes are only nominally subject to the 
Porte, and are often in open hostility to it. 

731. Meligion. — ^Mahometanism, Christianity.^ 

On Mt. Lebanon live two tribes, almost independent, and violently 
opposed to each other, — ^the Maronitea, a Christian sect ; and the 
Druses, who hold a peculiar religion, equally averse to Christianity 
and Mahometanism. 

Miscellaneous OhservaUons. — ^Turkey in Asia is, in some respects, 
the most interesting country in the world. Judaism and Christianity 
had their rise in it, and most of the circumstances related in the 
Bible occurred there. It was of Palestine that it was said : — 

" Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 
Which (eighteen) hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our a^antage on the bitter cross." 

It was, too, the seat of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 

732. 2Wrw.— Above 160,000 inhabitants ; Da- 
mascus, Smyrna. [Aleppo.* 

100,000; Tokfit, Erzeroiim, Bagdad, Bnissa, 
60,000 ; M6sul, Diarb^kir, Bass6rah, Scutari (a 

suburb of Constantinople). 
50,000 ; Eut&ya, Kiira Hissar,^ Hamah, Ang6ia. 
30,000 ; Koniehy Jerusalem, Trebizond, Tarsus, 

Bhodes, Beyrout. 

1 Many of the Kurds, though calliDcthenuelresMahoinetoiiafWonhip thederil, 
retaining this ctutom from the old ivUgioo O' the Persi-ins. 

> Before the ttrrible earthquake of 1822, which threw down moat of the ImiU- 
ings, and killed 20,000 people, Aleppo liad 200.0U0 inhabitants. Its port u Sem 
deroiM, a corruption of Alexandria. 8 Kara, blade, and histar, fortress, in fiili 
jlfinm Kara Hissar Le., the block casUe i^f opium ,• much opium is made in it. 
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In AHa Minor. — Eonibr (ancient Iconium.)— Defeat of Turkish 
forct^sby Ibrahim Paoba, 1832; meer^chaumquHrriesinneighbourhood. 
Anooiu. — ^Noted for its goats, with long silky hair of which stutfa 
are made ; defeat of Bajazet by Tamerlane, in 1401. 

In Armenia. — Kahs.— Heroic defence by General Williams with 
English and Turkish troops ; but now belonging to Eussia. 

In Syria. — Damascus.' — The oldest city in the world; sword- 
blade manufacture. Massacre of Chrititians in 1860. 

Jbru8ALt.m.' — Built on four bills ; now a dull, dirty town, bat with 
some magnificent buildings, as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
ard the Mosque of Omar, on the site of Soiomcn's temple : trade in 
re1ic9, crucifixes, and rosaiies ; taken by the Romans, -70 a.d. ; by the 
Arabs, 637 ; by the Crusaders, 1099. 

AcBB. — BesiOiied by Napoleon, and sncoess'^lly defended by Six 
Sidney Smith, 1799 \ bombarded by Sir Charles Napier, in 1840. 
Ruins of Palmyra or Tadmob, and Baalbbck. 
THipoLi,S[DON,TTRB,JiCFFA,GXzA. — Portsalmostohokedwithsand. 
In Al Jezirehy and Irak Arabia — Mosul ;* ruins of Nineveh. 
HiLLAH ; ruins of Babylon. Baqdab. — Formfir residence o! Caliphs. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

Votb. — Everp place it to he fonod out, emd marked on a map of (he ptipti't draw- 
ing : or the name U lobe inserted on a blank map^ either m full or contracted. 

Draw Turkey in Asia, Its boundaries 9 Lat. of its N. and S. 
ptrintsf-^long.ofitsE.and W.t Extent P Divisions F Explain 
the names. Give particulars of the agricultural and nomadic tribes 
— of the manufactures,— commerce. In whose hands is most of the 
maritime trade P — ^the land trade P Give particulars of the internal 
communication, — ^population, — religion. In what respect is Asiatic 
Turkey the most interesting country in the world P 

Towns of above 160,000 inhabitants P— 100,000 P—6^C00 P— 
60,000 P~80,000P Give particulars of Smyrna, Eonieh, An^ra, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Acre, Palmyra, Baalbeck, Tripoli, Siuon, 
Tyre, Jaffa, Gaza, Mosul, ^illah, Bagdad, Ears. 

ARABIA. 3 

733. Ext€7vt.—\ylQQm.\ong\ 1,000,000 sq.m. 

734. Dwisions. — H6djaz, Y^men, Hadramaut, 
Oman, Lahsa or H^djar, N^dsjed. 

Hedjflz, Hadramaut, Labsa, and Nedsjed, are districts rather than 
statps ; in «>ach are found s^yeral tribes, more or less independent. 
On Ned^jed, which is the central highUnd, are two rather powerful 
states— Jfbel Shomar, capital Hail ; and the Country of the Waha* 
bees, capital Biadh, a beautiful town of 30,000 inhabitants. 

1 The word miMl/n is derived from Mosul, damask from Damascttst thSBe fabrics 
were largely made in those towns. > Called by the Arabs El kods. i. e., the holp. 

S Ancientiy divided into Arabia FdiXt or the Happii. in the 8. ; Arabia Deserta, 
w the Barren^ in the centre ; and Arabia Petretat or the Stony, in the N. IT. 
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735. Agricidtv/rt. — ^The date, donrah (a sort of 
millet), coffee, and various plants producing gums, 
balsams, senna, and castor ou, are cultivated* 

The belt coffee in the world is produced in the monntaine of Ye- 
men. From bdng exported from Mocha, it is called Mocha coffee. 

Owing to the barren eoil, and the want of water, only a small 
portion of this country is cultiyated. ^ Mr. Palgrave describes Oman 
as being rich and beautiful, resembling India rather than Arabia. 
GroTCs of date trees are found near the towns and villages. A Luge 
proportion of the inhabitants, chiefly in the N. desert, are nomadic. 
They axe called Bedoue&ns, which means dwellers in the des&rt. 

Among the domestic animals are the camel, horse, zebu, and goat 
The horses are the finest in the world. Thev are little used for 
draught or burden. The Arabs are much attached to them, treating 
them almost as members of their family. 

736. Commerce. — Bather considerable. 
Exports. — Coffee, gums, drugs, pearls. 

Ports. — ^Miiscat, M6c%a, Loheia, Jeddah, Aden. 

Arabia is well situated for commerce. Muscat is the most im- 
portant port, being the entrep6t for goods from India and Penis, 
with which countries it trades largely, as well as with the JEl cosat 
of Afnca (851). 

One of the most celebrated pearl JUheHet is on the W, coast of 
the Persian Gulf, especiaUy near the Bahrein Islands. 

737. Internal Communication. — Mostly by camel. 

Arabia has no navigable riyer. Indeed, there is not one that is 
not dry except in the rainy season. The camel, employed in trans- 
porting mercnandlBe, has been aptly termed the "ship of the desert." 

Many of the Bedoueens support themselves by their herds, by 
conveying goods across the deserts, and by robbery. 

738. Religion. — ^Mahometanism. 

The Mahometan religion had its rise in Arabia. Mahomet was a 
native of Mecca, which city all Mussulmans, having the means, are 
enjoined to visit once in their lives, either personally or by deputy. 
In consequence, about 70,000 persons arrive annually on their hadje, 
or pilgrimage. The chief caravans are from Syria, Egypt, BarbaiT^, 
Persia, theNedsjed,^ and Yemen; ^the part which most of these 
caravans pass over is called on that account the Hedjaz.^ In Oman 
and the more secluded parts there are still many idolaters worshipping 
fire, the sun, and other heavenly bodies. 

The Wababees, a sect of the present century, omel and bigoted, 
profess to follow the strict letter of the Koran.' 

> Hedi 
formerl] 
Jeddah, 
Yemen u divided into Tthama [the lowlands), and Jd>d {the WMuiUainM). 

* The/ eoonder ADoking, which they call '\irijiking the ■hamefiil,"a dead]j 




POLITICAL FAcra. t2B 

739. PopuUUio7L—l2,0'00,000 : 12 to sq. m. 

O wing to the conquesu of the Arabs in the Middle Ages, Arabio i§ 
■P^*^ n more or less, from India to the Atlantic. 

740 Oovemment. — Consisting of numeioas in- 
de^>endent tribes having their own princes. 

Ihe Iman of Yemen is the most powerful prince. The governors 
of the Bedoueens are called Shetkst and E'mirs. But ihe power of 
the QoTeniment is in all cases very limited. The Pacha of Egypt 
has some induence in the }K parts. Turkey assens a protectorate 
over the Bedjaz or Land of Pilgrimage, including the sacred cities 
sf Mecca and Medina. The Sulian ot Muscat has a large navy, and 
fwjsaesaions on the E. coast of Amua and on the Persian coast (851). 

Muceilatteous Oltservations. — Arabia had been culled Africa in little. 
It is hot, dry, and consists, lor the most part, of irreclaimable 
wastes, swept over by the suffocating siuioom (708^ and clouds oi 
sand.* The interior is almost entirely unkno^^-n. Toe Arab can di- 
vorce his wife by simply using the words ent ta' lek, thou art dvwtre$d, 

Tovmt, — Mbcca, 30,000 uihabitants ; biithplace of Mahomet ; 
r««orted to by Mahometan pilgrims; dight of Mahomet (HejiraJ, 
a.D. 622. MEDtNA (0).' — Tomb of Mahomet. 

Sana. — Capital of Yemen ; 30,000 inhabitants. 

JiDDAH. — Massacre of Christians in I808, and subsequent bombard- 
ment of the town by an English war steamer. 

MoiTNT Sinai and Mount Horbb." — On Sinai the Convent of St 
Catherine, visitors to which are drawn up in a basket. 

Aden. — Belonging to the English since 1838 ; 
steam-packets between Bombay and Suez call here. 

Is termed the " British Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean,** and also, 
as being the depdt for coals for steamers, the *^coal-hole of the East.' 

Perim (also English). — A small island, with a 
fortified lighthouse, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
1 J mile from the Arabian Coast. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 
Draw Arabia. Its boundaries ? Latitude of its N. and S. points ? 
Zonffitude of its JS. and W, ? Extent P Divisions P Ancient 
oi visions P Explain the names. Give particulars of the Agriculture ; 
Commerce; Exports. Most important ports P WhyP The advan- 
tage of Arabia for oonunerceP Where are the pearl-fisheries P 
Give partionlars of the internal communication ; religion ; popula- 
tion; language; government. What has Arabia been ^ed P Why? 
Give particulars of Mecca, Medina, Aden, Sinai, Horeb, Perim. 

^ It haa been compared to a coarse shawl with a rich border ; the comparison 
aaenis to be true enough as regards the centre, but only partially so as to the 
border. The ancients thought that the valuable products obtained from Arabia 
ware the growth of its own soil. It thus had a reputation for fertility it did not 
at all deserve. Modem travellers are little disposed to call it Arabjf the blesL 

s Medina^ from the Arabio mefiinat, means the city. 

a The whole mass is called Pj^l Mouea, or Moses's Mountains, 
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PERSIA.' 

741. Hident.— 1,200 m. long : 500,000 sq. m. 

742. Divisions, — Irak Aj^mi, Thabaristdn, Ma- 
zanderdn, GAllan, Azerbijin,^ Khoristan, or Elhu- 
ristan, Fars, Kerm&n, Kohist&n,^ EJior&ssan. 

743. Agriculture. — A small part cultivated. Deli- 
cious fruits.^ Silkworm-rearing around the Caspian. 

Abont one-third of Persia is desert,^ and impregnated with salt; 
and mnch of the rest oan be cnltiyated only by irrigation, which is 
difficnlt, from the want of rivers and canals. One-fourth of tho 
people is nomadic, as the Knrds, Torkmans, ^. ; and these, 
especially the Knrds, make irmptions into the cnltiyated parts, and 
rarr^ oft tiie produce. From these canses agricnltnre lias mnch 
declmed. 

Poppies are largely grown for the preparation of opimn, and roses 
for the mnch prized otto of roses. 

744. Manufactures. — Important. Silk and car- 
pets; sword-blades, and other working in metals; 
camel and goats* hair stuffs. 

The chief mannfactnring towns are Ispahan, Yezd, Tanris, Kerman, 
Shiraz, Meshed, Casbin. The best carpets are made in Khorassan. 

Persia is rich in minerals, inclnding gold, silver, and precionB 
stones, but its mining operations are wretchedly conducted. 

745. CoTJvmerce. — Chiefly inland, by means of ca- 
ravans. Sea trade of the S. mostly in the hands of the 
English ; of the N. in those of the Eussians. Ports. — 
Eesht, Balfroosh', Astrabdd,* Bushe^r,^ Gambro6n.* 

The trade of the int(*rior is mostly carried on by the Armenians. 

The caravans are often robbed by the nomadic tribes. Persia has 
only one good road, that from Teheran to Meshed, 600 m. long. Silk 
is the most important export ; cotton goods the chief import. 

746. Population.— 5,000,000 ; 10 to sq. m. 

1 Persia jb named trova. the province Fart or Fartistan, the ancient Pergit. 
]>efore the last century it incladed Afghanistan and Beloochistan.now independent 
uiates, as well as Georgia and Armenia^ lately surrendered to Russia. The 
iiatives cill their country Iran. ^ Azerbijan means the country of fire, and was 
perhapn so called as being the original seat of tho fire- worsbippers. 

3 Stan means country: Kohittun, the At// country; from the Persian Koih^a^U. 

* Many of our most esteemed fruits are said to have oome from Persia, as the 
peach, almond, and mulberry, which still grow here luxuriantly. 

6 The cliief are the Great Salt Desert, S5() ni. long, and 200 broad, parts of which 
ar«> covered with a cruMt of salt an inch thick ; and the Desert of Kemtan. Tk«ir 
united extent i9 near 150,00080. m., i.e., greater than all the British Iitlaads. 

* From the Persian abad^ abode, or home; and Aster the river it stands on. 

7 Taken by the English in 1856, restored in 1857. 8 Ancient Onmus. 
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747. Army.— Ahout 100,000. As in Turkey and 
Arabia, largely irregular cavalry. 

748. Religion, — Mahometanism. 

A strong mntnal dislike divides the Fersians and the Turks, all 
are Mahometans, but the Shah of Persia is the head of the division 
caUed Shiiies or Sheahs, the Sultan of Turkey of the Siumites. 
The difference is smaU in doctrine or observance. 

749. Oovemment — ^Despotic, under a Shah.^ 

All the subjects of the Shah are considered as his slaves. He is 
approached by all with the most degrading prostrations. As among 
the Turks, the bastinado is employed as a punishment, from which 
even the highest nobles are not exempt. 

Toitms.— Tbhbran. — Capital ; 130,000 inhabitants, but only about 
half that number in summer, owing to its heat and unhealthi' 
ness ; cannauts, or covered water ways, in neighbourhood. 

Ispahan.— Former capital ; 100,000 inhabitants.^ 

Shihaz. — 80,000 inhabitants ; beautiful neighbourhood ; ruins of 
Persepolis; manufacture of otto of roses ; tomb of Hafiz, the poet. 

Hamadan. — Euins of Ecbatdna, the ancient capital of Media. 

Taubis, ok Tabbeez. — 180 000 inhabitants ; trade in silk ; the 
chief emporium to which English and other European goods, and 
those of the countries around Persia, are brought, bought, and sold. 

Meshed. — 100,000 inhabitants ; fine mosaue ; entrepot f cj 
European goods passing to Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

Yezd.— 40,000 inhabitants ; silk manufacture and trade ; abode of 
Quebers (Parsees), or Fire-worshippers. 

MisceJXaneoua Observations, — Almost all Persia is a table-land, at 
an elevation of from 8,000 to 5,000 feet. The low land on the 
Persian Qulf and the Caspian is intensely hot. There is a deficiency 
of forest. The Persians, on account of their politeness, have been 
called the French of the east. As in the E. generally, their women 
are guarded with great jealousy, never walking out except closely 
veiled. 8 

Persia is declining in population, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and learning. In times of dearth, many die of famine. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

Draw Persia. Its boundaries ? Latitude of N. and 8. points ? 
Longitude of E. and W. ? Extent ? Divisions ? Chief deserts ? 
Explain the names. State of agriculture ? The di2&culties and 
dangers attending it ? Manufactures P Chief towns P Give par- 
ticulars of the commerce ; population ; army ; religion ; government. 
Physical characteristics of Persia P Manners of the people P State 
of the women P General condition of the country P Give particulars 
of Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, Hamadan, Tauris, Meshed. 

1 The Shah styles himself Shah-yn-shah, which means King of Kings. Among 
the sources of revenue are the gifts, as they are called, presented at tlie new year 
and at other times. The gnveruors present to the king, tlie subordindtes to tlie 
governor, and so on through all ranks ; and woe betide the wretch who neglects 
to give, or gives sparingly. 

* It once contained near 700,000. The Persians colled it half the univerxe. 

8 So little attractive are the women when out of doors, tUnt some one L<id aaid 
" They look like bandies of old clothes going to be washed." 
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AFGHANISTAN/ 

750. Hxteni.— 200,000 sq. m. 
Population.— GftOOflOO. 

751. Agriculture. — Sude. Nomadic tribes, ad- 
dicted to a pastoral life and robbery. 

752. Commerce. — By caravans: camels in the 
plains ; mules and asses in the mountains. 

The chief exports an hones, assafiBtldft, madder, and dried fruits. But 
the oommeroe of Afghanistan is important principally because the only land 
communication betweoi Hlndoetan and Ferua, and Hindoston and Turkestan, 
lies through it. 1^ first road proceeds throoch Cabul, the second through 
Candahar. The river Cabul is navigated, in shallow parts, by rafts on 
inflated skins. 

753. Government — ^Under a Shah, or Ameer. 

The Ameei's power is limited by that of the powerful chieftains, many of 
whom are subject to him in little more than name. Indeed, some of the 
nomadic and mountain tribes are entirely independent. 

754. Religion. — Mahometanism. 

In 1839 the country was conquered, and the Shah Shoojah replaced on the 
throne, with whom a body of British troops was left. There was, however, 
a general rising of the Afghans at the end of 1841, when the deep snow 
stopped all reimoroements from India. After capitulation, the Britlsb army 
of 4,500 men, besides camp followers, evacuated C&bul, and was treacherously 
attacked and cut oflTby the A^hans. In the spring of 1842 fresh British troops 
poured into Afghanistan andreconquered it. After which the country was 
linally evacuated by the English forces. But, in 1878 the Ameer, Bhers 
Ali, bad entered into arrangements with Bussia, ORXMed to the interests 
of England. As the Ameer would not receive a British mission our tronps 
entered Afghanistan, and he retired to Turkestan where he soon died. Ta- 
kaob Khan was then made Ameer, and Sir Louis Cavagnari soon went to 
Cabul as our minister for India. But the trt>acherous Afghans soon rose 
ag^nst and assassinated him and most of his followers. On this Yakoob 
retired into India and then abdicated. He was succeeded, under English 
influence, by Abdul Rahman (1880), who resides at Oabul, but at present 
only a portion of the oountiy acknowledges his sway. 



IVnoiu.— Oabul.— €0,000 ; capital; at height of 6,400 feet; vast 
citadel called Bala Hissar ; in neighbourho(xi, the tomb of Baber, the founder 
of what is improperly called the Mogul Empire in Hindostan ; Shxbpcb 
Camp attacked bv 25,000 Afghans, defeated by Gen. Roberts. 

Cakdahab ; KBRAT.— €0,000 inhabitants each ; silk and woollen stuff, and 
sword-blade manufactures ; trade with Persia. 

Ghizhxb, or G-uuzAKK.— Stormed by the British in 1839; tomb of Mah- 
moud of Ghiznee. the cruel conqueror of India ; the gates of the temple of 
tihe idol Somnautn, in.3ujenit, taken by him. after remaining here for seven 
centuries, were restored by Lord Ellenborough in 1842. 

Khtbeb Fass.— 30 m. long. Bolah Pass.— 60 m. Eubux Pass. — Steep, 
narrow, winding ; ShuturgMdan, the highest part, 11,200 feet, descends on 
the w, to the high road between Oamil and Ohuznee. Babooh. Pass. 
—'Across the Hindoo Koosh, 12,000 ft. ; connecting basins of Oabul and Ozus. 

1 Prom the Persian stanjjand, (he eountrp of the Afghans. So BdootMsUm the 
eonntry of the Beiooehes. The Afghans call themselves Poothtaundi. and profvsi 
to be descended from a son of ShuI, King of Israel. They say their ancestoza wers 
settled here hj ^ebacbadjiescar, after his destruction of Jemsalem. 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 

755. Extent, cfec— 150,000 sq. m. ; 2,000,000 in- 
habitants, mostly nomadic ; Mahometans. 

The greater part of the country is either mountainous or desert. 
The heat in the plains is intense. There are many distinct tribes 
who acknowledge the supremacy of the Khan of Kelat, but are 
otherwise independent. The towns are sometimes sacked by the 
wild nomads. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are in a 
very depressed state, the people being half barbarous. 

Kelat. — Capital ; 20,000 inhabitants ; at an elevation of 8,000 to 
10,000 feet ; stormed by the British in 1829. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

Draw Afghanistan and Beloochistan. Boundaries and extent of 
each ? Glyo particulars of the agriculture of Afghanistan ; of its 
commerce ; population ; government ; religion ; and of the following 
places, — Cabul, Candahar, Herat, Ghiznee, the Kbyber and Bolan 
Passes. Name some facts connected with the late invasion. 

Population of Beloochistan P Habits, religion, and state of the 
people ? Qiye particulars of the country, climate, tribes, and towns. 



TUEKESTANJ 

756. Divisions, — Several independent states. 

KAiva Cap. KAiya The nomadic Kirghia tribes 
B6khara, or the N, and N.B^ 

XJsbeckist^' B6khara Nomadic XJsbecks or Turco- 

Bussian Turkestan Tashkend mans in the 8, 

757. Agriculture, — rOnly along the banks of the 
rivers. Corn, maize, cotton, melons, and other deli- 
cious fruits. SUkworm-rearing and irrigation in \h&S, 

The greater part is desert,^ wanting wood and water. Most of 
the people are nomadic, with whom caitle-rearing is very important. 
The horses are fine, and their flesh is sometimtiS eaten* The goat 
and aheep are remarkable for fine hair and wool. 

1 Turkntan means the land of the Turks, It is often ealled Independent larUtrv to 
distinguifth it From Mongolia, xVlancbuiH-ia, and Tibe% which are sometimes called 
Oiineee Tartary. Bui this last is an improper name» as the iuhabitanta are of Mongol 
origin, while the Turks or real Tartars are ot Circassian. 

S That is, land of the Usbecks, who are the sreatbulk ofthe population. 

8 With the northern parts of Kokan and Bokhara, forming Kusa ian ToBXBSTAir. 

4 Among the deserts, Kora-Koom meaning Itiaek smnd; iLim^Koom, red eand, 

O 2 
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768. Manufactwres. — In S., weaving, both silk 
and cotton; steel goods. Commerce. — By caravans. 
Imports. — Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tea, 
in(Ugo. Exports. — ^Raw silk, cotton, wool, lambskins, 
horses. Slave trade. 

The camel of both species is the chief beast of burden. 

Owing to its central position, the trade is rather considerable. It 
is chiefly carried on with Bussia, CabiU, Oashm^re ; and with China, 
through C4ih|(ar and Tark&nd. A great part of the imports are 
English manufactured goods, conveyed through Cabul and Cashmere. 

759. Popidation. — 5,000,000. Oovemment. — 
Despotic ; each state under its own Khan or Ameer. 

The despotism is somewhat checked by public opinion, and by the 
fact that the Khan has to govern according to the Eonuu 

760. Religion. — Mahometanism. 

A bitter feeling exists between the Persians and the people of 
Turkestan, who are of different sects of the Mahometan religion 
(748). The two countries have little trade with each other, and the 
Turcoman hordes make incursions into Khorassan, and carry off 
many persons as slaves. Bussia, who holds all Turkestan, except 
the S. and 8. W., and there has great influence, discourages alayery 
and the slave tiade. 

Bokhara.. — 100,000 inhabitants, many Jews; one of the most 
important commercial towns of Central Asia ; celebrated Mahometan 
schools ; murder of our countrymen, Cul. Conolly and Capt. Stoddart, 
by order of the tyrant Ameer ;^ mission of Dr. Wolff in 1845. 

Saxaboand. — Once a very large town, and capital of the vast 
dominions of Tamerlane ; now contaios his tomb ; beautiful neigh- 
bourhood; one of the four " terrestrial paradises " of the Orientals. 

Balkh. — Birthplace of Zoroaster, the founder of fire-worship. 

EoKAir, or Kokand. — 60,000 inhabitants, Tashkbnd. — 30,000 ; 
now cap. of Bussian Turkestan. 

Ehiva. — ^Former slave market. Ourohenj. — Entrepot for goods 
between Bokhara and Bussia. 

EXEBCISE XXXIV. 

Draw Turkestan^ Its Bou/ndariet f Extent ? Divisions ? Gire 
particulars of the agriculture and domestic animals ; of manufac- 
tures ; commerce. What makes the trade considerable P Common 
beasts of burden P Population P Government P Beligion P Give 
particnlars of Bokhara, Samarcand, Balkh, Kokand, Khiva, Onrghenj. 

* TiMM petty tyrants, safe as tbey thought in their deserts, set the civilized worid st 
denance. There were thousands or Persian and Russian slaves in theeoimtry. The 
Hussian caravans could not pass through Khiva, except by paying. But in 1171 

■^iTS was taken by the Russians, who tibovted aU the slaves. ' **' • ' " V 
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HINDOSTAN,' or INDIA. 

761. Uxtent— 1,900 m. long ; 1,600 broad j 
1,600,000 sq. m. 

Divisions, — British Possessions, 1,000,000* sq. m. 
Tributary States, 500,000 sq. m. 
Independent States, above 100,000 sq. m. 

British Possessions. 

7G2. British India, formeriy consisting of tliree 
Presidencies (Bengal, Madras, Bombay), is now 
divided into 9 Provinces. 

Bengal (L. G.), situate for the most part on both 
sides of the Lower Ganges and the Lower Burnim- 
pooter, from Patna to Chittagong on the £., and 
Cuttack on the S,, including Calcutta, the capital. 

Assam. 

North- West Provinces (L. G.), reaching N. of 
Delhi, and just S, of Benai-es ; cap. Allahabad. 

The Punjaub' (L. G.) ; cap. Lahore. 

OUDE (C. C), an alluvial plain between the North- 
West Provinces and Nepaul ; cap. Lucknow. 

Central Provinces (C. C.) ; cap. Nagpore. 

I>niTisu BuRMAH, in Further India, cap. Rangoon. 

Madras (G.), the country along the E. or Coro- 
mandel shore ; cap. Madras. 

Bombay (G.), the country along the W. or Mala- 
bar shore, and SiNDE ; cap. Bombay. 

The Oovernors, Lieutenant-Grovemon, and Comxniauonen au 
appointed by the Goyernor-Genenl. 

1 Uindoitan, from the Persian hindoo, bkuk, »ad iCon. amntiy ; thus meanini 
the countrp af Ou blacks. The Uindooe are darker than the Penians. Some 
think it ia from tutlus and ttan, meaning the eoutUrw of the Indus. The naxu" 
Hindostan was formurlr limitod to the great plain of India, i. c, the country A*, o/ 
the Nerbuddait : 5 of that river, at far ae the Kietni^, was called the Deeean, from 
the Sanscrit dakshina, tfu south ; and all S. of the Kietn&h was the Peninsuta. 
3 Including tH),0(iU miles of the Beng^ Presidency in Further Iqdfk, as Pegu. Ac 
S PMrvaii6 means the oonntryof the/rvc rtver«; sometimes called the country 
of the Sikhs (Sf^'ks). Dowib or. Doab is the part of a country between two ri\ 
thM uajte stretching away indefinitely from their pout of oonfluenoaw 
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HIND08TAN. 



I>£PfiKDENT OS TJUBUTAKT STATES. 



Tlie NLiam's Domininnt ' 
flcindift 

Holktf's Dombionf 
Bhawulpoor 
Bhopd 

Pattoetllm Qaxgut of th« 
•« Sikh Protect«d StatM '*) 
BajpooUnt, oonsiiting of 
manj itatM, the chiefs 

Jliod|po6r 

Jn>o6r 

Odeypodr, or Mewar 

BLkaneer 
Bundelcundy mtnj sutei, 
from 300 to 260,000 oM^h 
Rewah 
Myidre 
TnwaacAn 
Cutch 
Baioda, or the Dominioni 

of the Giiicowtr ' 
Kattjwar, nuuij pettystatet 
The Mthiitta*— Eolapoor 



Sq. fn, PoptUaiion. 
95,000 10,000,000 



33,000 
8,000 

26,000 
7,000 

6,000 
110,000 



3,600,000 
800,000 

1,000,000 
700,000 

1,300,000 
7,600,000 



Capitals. 

nydenbea 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Bhawiilpoa 

Bhopal 

Fatteeella 



16,000 
16,000 
12,000 
18,000 


1,800,000 

2,000,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 


Jhodpoor 

Jypoor 

Odejpoor 

Bikaneer 


9,000 

10,000 

30,000 

6,000 

7,000 


1,000,000 
1,200,000 
3,600,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 


Rewah 
Myaore 
TriTandniiB 
Bhooj 



330,000 
1,600,000 
600,000 



Baroda 



Eolapoor 



200,000 
600,000 



Serinagur 
Catmaadoo 

Pondichenr 
Gda 



4,600 
20,000 
3.^00 
Altogether there areabout 200 aeparate atates, and including the 
*• Hill SUtea " (Cis-Sutledge) and the Kattywar States, abore 400, not 
reckoning thoae that form part of the " British Posseasiona.** 

Independent States. 

Caahmere> 60,000 8,000,000 

Nepdol (K.) 60,000 2,000,000 
Bhoun, Sikkim. ftc. 

French Poasessions 600 

Portuguese Possessions 1,200 

The Assigned Puotixcbs of Htdbbabad, Myaore, Ac, are 
temporarily under the Indian QoTemment, and more immediately 
under that of the Goremor-General in CoundL* 

763. Agriculture. — Defective. Rice, different 
sorts of com, banana, pine-apple and other fruits ; 
cotton, sugar, poppy (for opium), pepper, indigo, 

1 Oftlled ftbo th« i>e€tam, or tii* khtadom of Hpderabad. 

t Incloding pettj •tates, mhim of tA« Kattjww aod other 
itnmdmat, the area it 25.000 aq. m., aad the popalatioa 2.flu0.oao 

• The mere rallej of Caahmera. well deeeribed ae a " true eaJdron-ehaped vallf y 
In the midet of the Uunalaja." hat aa ana of laaa than 2S.000 aq m.. with a popa- 
lataoB rMlooed by famine, peatUeaee. aad ppreaaion, from 800^000 to 200.000. 

« G. ataadafor Goveraoi t L.G. for Lioata lant-Govoraor : C iar < 
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tobacco, tea, and coffee, are culiivaiecL Extensive 
irrigation.' Palms, banyan, teak-tree, and bambooa 
are found in the vast forests. 

Rice 18 the most common food, and cotton the most common wear, 
ihe domestic animaU are the ox, in all parts; the camel, in tht 
deserts of the N, W. ; the elephant, in the E. The sheep and ffoau 
of the N, are remarkable for the extreme fineness of the wool and nair. 

The banyan forms, as it were, a forest of itself ; the teak-tree is 
used for smpbuilding; the bamboo, for building and many other 
purposes. The tea-tree is cultiyated in Assam and the Talley of the 
brahmapiitra generally, in Kimiaon and other parta of iht lower slopes 
of the Himalayas: the coffee-plant in Ceylon, the highlands of 
Southern India, and the Western Ghauts, thriving best at an eleva- 
tion of 3,600 to 4,000 feet. The cinnamon laurel is grown in Ceylon. 

764. Manufa,ctures, — Weaving the most import- 
ant. Cotton and silk goods. Cashmere shawls. 

The Cashmere shawls, made from the fine hair of the Tibet goat, are 
in great request. Indian muslins were once more esteemed Uian any 
others ; but English fabrica, from their cheapness, have largely super- 
seded them. The chief manufacturing towns are Moorsheilabkd, 
Dacca, Mirzapdre, all once noted for cotton and silk weaving ; I'iltua, 
for the preparation of opium and indigo ; Masulipatam, for chintzes ; 
Ahmedab&d, Amritsir, and Cashmere. 

765. Com/merce. — Very considerable; mostly in 
the hands of the English. 

Imports, — Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, 
machinery, and other metal goods, beer, wines, and 
siilt from £n£^land ; tea from China ; spices. 

Exports. — Raw cotton, jute, silk, wool, hides ; 
indigo and other dyes ; rice, sugar, coffee, tea, opium, 
oil-seeds, saltpetre ; pepper ; pearls, diamonds. 

Ports, — Calc6tta, Bombiy, Madr^, Kurrichee. 
Tanjore^ Tinnevelly. 

Suiut, Cochin, Mdugilore, once famous ports, are novv much 
decayed. 

A great proportion of the exports come to England ; but the opium 
and part of the raw cotton go to China. The land trade with Afghan ' 
ist^n, Persia, and Turkefctan, is considerable. The nation possessing 
tbc trade of India has generally been the most wealthy in the world. 

Exclusive of treasure (bullion and specie), the cotton ^oods im- 
ported are of as much value as all the other imports together. 

1 The canals are chiefly for ir itfation. The Ganges Canal is the git^atest nvork, 
the length of the main chnnnels oeing 900 mile^ nnd that of tlie distributing 
uai^frcourses near 2.000 milefl. Till lately there has been little irrigation in the 
i>e<;caa, owing to the deep beds in which the rivers run, 
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766. Internal Communication. — Good, by means 
of the gi'eat rivers. Hardly any roads. Bailroads. — 
8,000 miles. 

The camel is the beast of burdea in N. W., the ox in most other 
parts. The horse and elephant are little used, except for war and riding 

Revenue.— £50fi00fl00. Debt.—£UO,OOOfiOO. 

Tbis is for the British Powettions only. About a half is derived from a s^rt of 
land tax : next in valae is the duty on opium ; then that un salt : and then i lie 
custom duties. For the last few years the Afghan war has increased both 
Eovenue and E^penditurei 

767. PopwZa^ion.— 240,000,000. 

190,000,000 are in the British Possessions; 45,000,000 in the 
Tributary States ; and 5,000,000 in the Independent States. 
More than 18 distinct languages are spoken in India. 

768. 4rmy.— 200,000, of whom about 70,000 
are British. 

The natiye troops are called Sepoyt. They are officered by EnrA. 
peans. In addition to the aboTe, the tributary states are bound to 
keep in pay and to furnish, when required, about 100,000 men. 

769. Beligion. — Brahminism, Buddhism, Mabo- 
metanism, religion of the Sikhs (e). 

Nine-tenths of £e Hindoos follow Brahminism, one of the most 
degrading forms of religion ; 333,000,000 inferior deities are acknow- 
ledged ; self-immolation was pracdsed till prevented by the Govern- 
ment ; voluntary victims were crushed by the car of Juggernaut ; and 
even now sick persons are placed near the sacred streams of the 
G&nges,^ NerbMdah, and Krishna, to be carried away by the rising 
watersL Among the higher classes of Rajpootana the infanticide of 
female children was extensively practised. The half-savage tribes of 
the hill country of Orissa and elsewhere were accustomed to sacrifice 
hundreds of human victims yearly to propitiate a malignant beinj;, 
the ''Earth God," who, they supposed, would otherwise iojtire or 
destroy their crops. The Indian Government has lately exerted itself 
to prevent these murders, connected with old customs and supersti- 
tioDS, and has perhaps nearly succeeded, asalsoin the case of ^ Suttee," 
or the burning of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. 

The Hindoos were divided into four castes: the Brahmins^ or 
priests ; the Kshetrys, or soldiers ; the Vaisyas, or traders andagri- 
culturigts ; the Sudrae^ or labourers and artisans. An individual 
could never change his caste, or intermarry into another. Those who 
had lost their caste were called Pariahs, But the castes have, in 
the course of ages, greatly run into each other, and except in the 
case of the Brahmins are of little practical influence. 

The sacred writings, the VedaSf are in the parent Lsuifniage of India, 
^he Sanscrit, The temples, called Pagodas, are of immense aize. 
4. disgusting and pernicious oonsequence of thus depositing the dead or dying 
4 rivecB is, that bodies in all stages of decomposition are floating up and 
n the rezy heart of great cities like Calcutta 
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770. Government. — Oovemor-General of India 
and a ** Supreme Council ; " Oovernorof Madras and 
Council ; Governor of Bombay and Council. Inde- 
pendent and Tributary States by native princes. 

In England, — A Secretary of State for India, 
with a Council, controls the affairs of India. 

The Ooyernor-Geaeral is appointed by the Crown. Hii power it 
almost absolute, but abuse ii guarded against by his responsibility 
to the Government at home. 

The native princes of the tributary states, under the titles of Rajah, 
Maharajah, &c., conduct the afEairs of their own dominions absolutely, 
without much interference from the English. But they are monarchs 
only in name in all foreign relations. Many of the princes, whose 
states now form the British possessions, are pensioners of the English 
Government, as they were of the E. India Company. 

Miseellaneimt Obstrvatiam. — In the great extent of India there are 
deserts in some parts, as in Scinde and the Punjaub. In other parts 
are vast forests and jungles, in which are found, and not in incon- 
siderable nimibers, some of the wild animals most formidable to man ; 
such as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the bu£Ealo, the tiger, leopard, 
panther, and serpents of enormous size or deadly venom. There are 
crowds of monkeys, and great herds of deer and antelopes. 

As regards climate, there are the Aot s#a«ofi, from March to the 
beginning of June ; the rainy setuon, coming with the S, W, monsoon 
(708)f from June to September; and the temper aU season, from Sep- 
tember to the end of February, when it is comparatively cooL 

India was acquired by the S, India Company. This was a com- 
pany of London merchants, formed in 160$, for trading to the East 
Indies. Surat was their fint settlement Gradually Uiey obtained 
other possessions, till the whole of this vast country was directly or 
indirectly imder their sway. But in 1858 they were deprived 
of their political power ; the Government being transferred to the 
British Crown. The Queen of England is also Empress of India. 

"771. Towns. — Forty-four of above 50,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Calcutta, with suburbs, 1,000,000 :— 600.000. 
Horabay (town) : — 400,000, Madras : — 300,000, 
Liicknow, P^tna. 

Delhi, Benares, Hyderabad,^ Moorshedabdd, Dacca, 
Ahmedabdd, Ooje^n, Po6nah, Bar6da, Surat, Lah6re, 
Amrltsir, Agra, Pesh4wur, Serinagur, Nagpoor,^ 
FurruckabAd, Mirzapoor, Bareilly, Masulipatdm, 

1 Politic-d changes have go affected the townn that their population is uncertain. 

* The terminations abad, patatn, pore or poor, all mean town. Thus Hj/derabad 
fs Hjfder"$ towHf Aurungabadf Aurungzdn^t towng Seringapatatn, Sriranga's 
(a name of the god YisbnooJ cityt NagpooTy the town ^^feerpente. 
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Tatijorei Bangalore, Auniugabad, AIlaLal>&d, Cftt- 
Luaudoo, fiampore, Cuttack, Maiigaloit!, Cochin. 

Calcutta,' on the Hodglj, cne of tha mouthB of the Gaiigea, qci% 
i mile wide, and 100 m. tnm the sea. Capital of Britieh poueauoiu; 
immenfe trade; aome most wealthy native merchants; beantifbl 
houiee of Emopeane ; otherwise like eastern towns, — narrow, omj 
streets, composed of mlseimble huts ; residence of the Govemor-Geub- 
ral, and sett of administration. Beibnded b^ Fort William, which ii 
▼ery strong, and capable of containing t garrison of near 20,000 men. 
Numerous religious, educational, and scientific institutions. 

AiiTi A w 4 BAD.'-— Capital of the North- Western Provinces ; much re- 
soiled to by pilgrims, either for bathing or drowning. iiaxAHBS, on 
the Ganges. — ^Also a sacred town of the Hindoos ; resorted to by pil- 
grims; chief school of the Brahmins. Dblhx. — Former capital of 
the empire of the Great Mogul. Once contained near 2,000,000 inha- 
Vitants. Revolt, siege, and capture in 1867. Surrender of the king. 

MaoaAS, on the Coromandel coast.* Great trade, but wretched 
harbour. SiRnfOAPATAU. — Death of Tippoo Saib, during the 
stunning of 1799. Calicut. — Vasoo da Gama landed here in 149S. 

bOMBAT,* on an island*— A strong fort ; splendid and safe harbour; 
vast trade ; shipbuilding station of navy ; steam communication with 
Kngland by Sues ; near it the island Elephanta, with its cave, temples. 
Lnd idols, cut in t&e solid rock. 

*rhe province Cutcu. — Peartully devasuted by earthquake of 1811 

Htdrabad and Golconda. — Both noted for cutting of diamondf 
and other precious stones found in neighbourhood. JuoGERXArr, 
at mouth of Mahanuddy. — Famed for its idol, and the crowds of 
pilgrims which visit it. 

lIi*RDWAR,*on the Ganges. — Resorted to by hundreds of thousandi 
of pUgrims to bathe in the river. Vcrv important fair, at which vast 
quanuties of goods are bought and solo. 

MooDKEE, FBB0ZESHAH,ALrwAL,80BRA0N. — Sikhs defeated in 1846. 

Cawnpoor. — Cruel and dastardly murder of English women sod 
children by the inhuman Nana. Luckkow. — Capital of the lat* 
kingdom of Oude. Heroic defence by Havelock, and gallant captun 
hy Outran, in 1858. Gwaliob. — Capital of Scindia; a strong for- 
tress, taken by British forces in 1858. 

NaoHERBT Hills, in the iS. ; Sdcla (elevation 8,000 ft J ; Hv^ 
«ooaiB (6,000 ft) ; both in the North.— Resorted to by invahd Snro 
perois and others, on account of the cool, salubrious cmnata. 

1 Prom » sodden, Kati, to whom ft wm oonactcraMl ; and enttoA, a tampte. 

I TL« English fActory wm MtablUhed here is IdM. la 17M the Nabob Stf*' 
fab DowUh took Port Willuun, and oonflned iu galUntdefeiideri in whaShM htm 
eaiied the Black Hote of Calcutta. It wm retaken bj CoL CliTe, in 1757. 

k Prom Ailafi, gad, and abad^ abode. It u esteemed peenliarlj bolj bf the Bl» 
oofis, because their sacred streams, the Ganges and Jumna, here nnita. AU^ 
UltMui means just the same M the Hebrew name Beth-tL 

« The 6. of £. ooeat u called tb« Coromandel coast ; of IT., the Malahar. 

* BooiNiy mrans 0oed Harbour, frrm the Portuffuoae bom, good, boAia, ' 

• CaiMd UwmMiwara. "Oaft of the Oaagee," which here l«**«a tb« ew 
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771.* Cktlon. — 25,000 sq. m. ; and 2 J millioDd 
Inhabitants, belonging to England, but having a 
Government distinct from that of the rest of India. 

The chief exports are coffee and cinnamon, and cocoa-nut oiL 
Colombo is the capital. Kandi, former capital. Adam's Pkak..— 
Resorted to by pilgrims to see the pretended impression, 6 ft. long, 
of Adam's foot in the granite rock. The greatest pearl-fishery in ib<i 
vorld, in Qulf of Manaar, off N, W, coast of Ceylon. 

EXEBCISB XXXV. 

J) rate Hindostan* It* boundaries $ Lat. of its K. and S, point* f 
Long, of its R and W.f Extent? Divisions? Extent of each - 
Name the chief provinces forming the Presidency of Bengal ;— ot 
Madras ;— of Bombay. The capital of each presidency P How is 
Bengal further divided f Give the locality of each division, and sav- 
oy whom it is governed. Name the tributary states ; and give their 
capitals, extent, and population. The total number of states in 
HmdostanP Name the European possessions; and give capitals, 
extent, and population. Explain sudi names as you can. 

Characterixe the agriculture. Obiects cultivated? Give par- 
ticulars of some forest trees; — of the domestic animals;— of the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, cinnamon. The most important work for 
irrigation P Where is it not very practicable P Why P 

Give particulars of the manufactures. Chief manuiacturing towns F 

Characterize the commerce. Imports P Exports P Ports P Give 
furJier particulars. Describe the internal communication. Amount 
of reveniu* ? Chief sources ? 

Popuiat^n P — in the British possessions ? — in the tributary states f 
— in the independent states P Army ? Religion ? Give instances 
of superstition. Describe the castes. The old and sacred language 
of India P What are the sacred books called ? The temples f 

Describe the Government. How are the Governor- General and 
the Governors appointed? How the Lieut. -Governors ? What 
check la there on the great power of the Governors? In what 
respect have the native tributary princes little power f What is the 

freat change that has recently taken pla* .'« in Lie Government of 
ndia P The island that never belonged to ^Ui?^ East India Comn>>ny p 
Name some of the wild animals of India. Give particulars of the 
seasons. Describe the East India Company. 

Towns above 600,000 inhabitants ?— 300,000 P Name the largest 
towns of India. Give particulars of Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Madras, Seringapatam, CaUcut, Bombay, Hydrabad, Golcunda, Jug* 
geraaut, Hurdwar, Gwalior, Moodkee, Feroseshah, Aliwal, Sobrafin. 
Benares, Cawnpoor, Lucknow, Simla, Mussorie, the Nilgherry Uiili 
and the province of Cutch. Explain the names where you can. 
Describe Ceylon. Population? Government]' ExporuP Capitals? 

0" Th$pnetding eountriea of Asia art mostly inhoHtsd hy tk§ 
Circassian variety ; the following one$ by the Mofnyolia/n. 

P 
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FURTHER INDIA.^ 
772. JE'icf^n^.— 500,000 to 600,000 sq. ni. 

DITISZONS. CAPITALS. DIVISIONS. 



Ilirman Empire Ava 

ii&m Bdnkok 

An nam or Cochin- Hu^ (a) 
China 



1^0 or Shan States 
Malay States 
British Possessions 
French Possessions 



British Burmah consists of 
Assam, Aracan, Pegu, 
Tcnas*<erim Provinces 



Penang, or Prince of 

Wales's Island 
Singapore 



BRITIBH POSSESSIONS. 

Malacca 
"Wellesley 
Province 

The British States form part of the Presidency oi Bengal. (762.) 

^ssam and Aracan taken from Birmah in 1826, Pega in 1852. 

Peuang, Wellesley Province, Malacca, and Sia^iapore are cailt-d the 
Straits Settlements. Their population is ahont a quarter of a nLillioo. 

The Anda'man Isles are used as a convict station for criminals from 
Hindostan. Many rebel Sepoys have been sent there, to Port Blair. 

The N. part of An'nam is called Tonquin, the S.E. Cochin-China, 
the S. W. Camb6dia.* But the name Cochin-China, is often given to 
the whole empire of Annam. Lower Cochin-China has been recently 
conquered and is now held by the French. 

Of the Shan States, the N, part is tributary to Burmah, the 8. to 
Slam, Cambodia is tributary in part to Cochin-China, and in part to 
Siam. In the interior there seem to be many independent tribes 
especially in the mountains. 

773. Agriculture. — Manufactures. — Rude. 

A very small part is cultivated. There are extensive forests of 
teak and other hard timber trees. ** The people do not know how to 
manufacture cotton like the Hindoos, porcelain like the Japanese, 
nor silk like the Chinese.*' Bice u grown largely, especially in Siam. 
The elephant is much used as a beast of bui^en. 

Tea, the clove, and nutmeg are successfully cultiyated in Penangi 

Commerce. — Considerable. 
Imports. — Manufactured goods, opium, tea. 
Exports. — ^Raw cotton, rice, sugar, pepper, tin, 
teak, sandal- wood, gutta-percha, petroleum. 
Ports. — Singapore, MaUcca, Bankok, Rangoon. 

The trade has much increased since the English have established 
themselves in the country. It is mostly carried on by them and thi 
Chinese. The Malays are good sailors, but addicted to piracy. 

774. Population.— 20,000 fiOQ. 

1 It is also called, lometi mes, India beyond tiie Oangei, and the 8.E. Peninsula. 
« Called bjr the natiYes, Pulo Penang,- Le^ Beld ITtU Island. 
I So called becaase built by the McUapi. 4 Singapore meana Lion't Town, 
• The paint gamboge is named from this country. It is the dried juice of a 
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775. ReUgian, — Buddhism; but MahometaniBm 
among the Malays, Oovemment. — Despotic. 

The people are conndered absolutely the property of the aoTereign. 
/t ifl death to the lubjecta of the King of Siam and of the Emperor of 
Cirmah eyen to mention their namea. 

Miscelianeaut O^Mmratioiw.— The country ia traversed from N^ to 
5. by lofty ranges of moimtains, and migh^ riyers. These last OTer- 
flow at certain seasons, and flood a Tast extent of country. Many tA 
the houses, in consequence, are built upon piles, leaying an open space 
between the earth and the floor, and others are so constructed as to 
float on the iraters. White animals, as the elephant, ox, deer, and 
ape, are much prised, and employed on state or religious ceremoni<». 

Toicns. — In Bibmah. — Ata. — 50,000 inhabitants. Uioixba- 
r6oBA. — 30,000 inhabitants. 

In Siam. — BXxxox, on the Mtftnam.— Capital ; 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. TuTHiA or SiIm.— Old capital ; 100,000 inhabitants. 

In Annam. — Hus. — Capital; 30,000 inhabitants. Khsho.-^ 
Capital of Tonquin; 160,000. 8aig6no. — Capital of Cambodia 
port ; 100,000. Held at present by the French. 

In BRmsH PoesBSsioNs. — Rangoon. — Capital of British Biimah. 
Port ; oelebrated temple, much resorted to. Moulmsin. — Capital of 
Tenasserim ProTinces. Pbo6.—- Once the capital of the kingdom of 
Pegu. 600 naphtha irells in neighbourhood, yielding nea? half a 
miUion gallons of oil yearly. MiJiiccA. — Ceded by the Dutch in 
1826 ; Anglo-Chinese college. Obokos Town. — Capital of Prince of 
Wales's Uand, and seat of Goyemment of the " Straits Settlements." 

776.* SiNOAPOBB. — Capital of island; yast trade, of about tea 
millions annually ; emporium for goods from all parts of the world ; 
in possession of tne English since 1819 ; yery healthy, yery flourishing^ 
** the paradise of India, the home of plenty, and the abode of health.** 
100,000 inhabitants. 

EXERCISE ZZXYI. 

Draw lather India, Its binrndarits $ Extent P Diyiiions, with 
capitals? Particularize the British possessions. When were they 
obtained? What are the Straits Settiemente? To what purpose 
haye the English put the Andaman Isles ? Name the parts of AmuBn. 
What part is held by the ^renoh? Its capital ? 

Giye particulars of the agriculture and manufacturea. Foreflts? 
Compare the people with the Ohineae and Hindoos. Charaoteiriie the 
commerce, tmnorta? Exports? Ports.? Population? Gorem- 
ment ? Shew tne aoject state of the people, pobtically. Oiye WBoe 
physical peculiarities of this country. A consequence ? AnimfJii 
much prised? 

Oiye particulars of Aya, UBimerapoora, Rangoon, Fogu* Jlfisikol^ 
Tuthia, HuA, Keaho, Saigong, Cambodia, Modbuin, oUxgift TowBt 
lUffiaoca, Singapore. Explain the uuneA whfso j ou can. - 
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CHINESS EMPIRE. 

776. -BW^.— 4,500,000 sq. m. Consisting of 
China (1,500,000 sq. m.), and tributary states, Man- 
chooria, Mongolia, Thibet, Corea. 

CHINA. 
Divisions, — 18 Provinces. 

Pe-chee-lee^ Kan-soo Ohe-kiang Hoo-nan Ro-chewen 
Shan-tong Ho-nan Fo-kien Hoo-pee Kwoi-clieir 

Shan-aee Kiang-su Kiang-see Qaang-tung 

Shen-see Gan-hway Yun-nan Quang-see 

Formdsa' and Hainan are two large Chinese islands. 

The western half of China is mountaioous and thinly peopled. 
The eastern half consists of the Great Plain in the north (705) and 
the Hilly Kegion of the south, both fertile and densely peopled. 

777. Agriculture. — Very good. Objects of culture. 
Eice, millet, tea and cotton shrubs; mulberry 

and camphor trees, sugar-cane, rhubarb. Superior 
irrigation. Few domestic animals ; little pasture. 

AU, except the most sterile lands, are cultivated ; as are also many 
of the mountains, by building walls at different heights, and thus 
forming the earth into terraces. The Emperor encourages agricul- 
ture, by repairing to a field, with his famUy and chief ministeiv, 
and ploughing it. The Empress encourages the rearing of the ulk> 
worm, by publicly planting come mulbeiry trees. 

Not Euch animal foot is eaten. As milk, butter, and cheese are 
little used, and men do the work of horses, &c., the number of 
domestic animals is extremely small. Hogs are the most numerous 
pork being the favourite meat. Dogs are, however, esteemed a 
delicacy ; and among the lower orders rats and mice are eagerly 
devoured. Eice is the universal food, for the abundant production 
of which the numerous rivers, admirable irrigation, and extent of 
marsh laud, especially in the S.£., afford ^reat facilities. Even 
the waters are turned to use, the lotus or water-lily^ being grown on 
the lakes and swamps, especiaUy in Shan-tung, fonts seeds and root, 
which are used as food. 

Tea succeeds best on the slopes of hills. It is grown in all the E. 
and central provinces, but chiefly between lat. 27** aiidSl'^iT., in the 
maritime provinces of Kiang-su, Che-kiang, and Fo-kien. £lack tea 
is produced in Fo-kien, and the beet greeu in Gan-hway. 

The quantity grown is enormous ; for tea is the drink of eTery 
household at every meal, and at frequent intervals between the meals. 

1 Pels the Chineie word for north f nan, iouth; tunff, east; tee wests ho mxA 
kianp, river i shan, mountaini hoo, kike ; so that Shan-tung means ecut of tkt 
tnouniaint ; Shan-tee^ teest of the mountains ; Hoo-nan. south of the lake. 

s The name Formosa, wbleb means beautiful, was given by the PortnciaeMk 
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778. Manufactures. — V«ry importaBt Silk and 
porcelain the chief, then nankeen ; carving in wood 
and ivory, lacquered ware, Indian ink, paper. 

Porcelain is made chiefly in Eiang-see. The Chinese have oonsi- 
derable mechanical skill/ Vrintins, gunpowder, and the mariner** 
compass, were known in China before Europe. The printing was, 
however, by blocks, not moyeable types ; gimpowder was not lued t£ 
war ; and the compass did not give greater boldness in navigation. 

As regards some products, the farmer is aim a manufacturer. The 
totton which he grows is manufactured by his family into cloth. The 
strong cotton cloth (nankeen), the product of this aomestio manufao> 
ture, dyed blue, is the universal wear of the working classes. So, 
too, raw tUk is spun from the cocoons on the same farm, by the 
saice people that cultivate the mulberry trees and rear the silkworm s 

779. C(ym/merce, — Mostly by the English. 
Imports. — Opiiun, raw cotton, cotton and woollen 

^ods, edible birds' nests,* furs. Exports. — Tea, raw 
and spun silk, porcelain, sugar, rhubarb. Ports, 
— Cant6n, Am6y, Fooch^w, ^lingp6, Shang-bae. 

The English trade is almost made up of the exerts tea and silk, 
and the imports cotton goods from England, and opium from India. 

By the treaty of Nankin, in 1842, the above five ports were opened 
to foreigners ; by that of Tien-tsin, in 1868, five others, yix., Aies* 
-«hew in Hainan, Taiwan in Formosa, Swatow, Tengchew, Neuu&i- 
wang, and the Tang-tse up to Hankow; the treaty of rekin, in 186({, 
adds Tien-tsin to the list. Shang-hae is the chief port, the joint value 
of imports and exports £30,000,000; after which oome Foo-chew, Can- 
ton, and Hankow. Opiums the most important import, is obtained from 
Hindostan, raw totton from Hindostan and Further India, manujttv' 
turea gwdi from England, hwd^ nsstt from Java, fun from Siberia 
and America. Of the Ua (with silk much the most important ex* 
poits), 140,000,000 lbs. go to the United Kingdom, iar^ Quantities 
to our dependencies, and America ; 16,000,000 to JELussia (by land). 
The English trade between British India and China is very great. 

The Chinese trade, in native vessels, though, owing to piracy, much 
diminished, is still considerable, and is carried on with Japan, Further 
India, Java, Manilla, and other £, India Islands. Thttr yessdi, called 
ftmkt, are very clumsy ; and the Chinese are not.good aailcn. 

There is little sea fishing ; but the riyers fmnish largely the animal 
food of the country. One curious mode of fishing is by trained cor- 
morants. The river population (that is, the people Uving in boats) is 
very great, owing to the abundance of fish, ana the vast internal trada. 

1 Ab a proof maj be instanced the ivory balls, one within another, to the number 
of a dosen or more, all without a join, having l»eon cut out of one solid ball. 
8 An expensive laxury used in soup like vtrmicetli. Annual valne JBSOO.OOO. 
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780. iTitemcd Gommumieatum. — Ezoellent by 
water, riven and canals serving instead of roada 
Great Canal near 700 m. long.' Good roads in parte. 

The canal and the riTen lometimet bunt their banka, doing peat 
miacbief. From the frequent buntings of the Hoang-ho, sod the 
expenae of its embankmenta,' one of the Chineae emperon daeignatri 
it " China's aorrow." The Yang-tae haa been called the " girdle ci 
China." To it China owea much of ita proeperitj. Very large ^«aKii 
ean go up it for aboTO 1,000 milea. Becauae it and the other ** main 
avteriea (riyen) *' an connected with each other by a network oC 
tributariea, creeka, and canala, to an extent elaewhen unparalleled,'' 
t&e internal trade ia very great Junka are aeen ererywhere along 
tne coaiit i*.*-,4j on the riven. Where water carriage b impoaaible, man 
18 the animal of burden. Sedan chain are used by thelugher claaaii 

781. Population.— ^00 ,000 fiOO; neax 300 tosq. 
in.for China Froper,95 to sq.m. for the whole empire. 

£iang-see haa 800 inhabitants to a sq. m. Because China ia so 
thickly peopled, many Chinamen have emigrated to the gold eectie- 
menta of Auairaliai CaUfomia, and British Columbia, aa well aa to 
Mactitii!8 end the West Indies. These emigrants we call CocXim* 

782. Beligum, — ^Buddhism, that of Confadas, 
and Taon or rationalism. 

Idolatry fonna a part of aU. Buddhism, howerer, haa fcwar 
revolting prectices tluui in India ; Confucianism is little better thai 
atheism ; and Taouiam oonaiata of the moat degrading auperatitionab 

783. Ooverv/ment, — Despotic. 

Though despotic, the goyemment is seldom eppreasJTe. Hm 
assumed relationship is that of a &ther and his fiunily. A part of the 
laad-tai ia paid in rice and com, which nre stored in immenas 
granaries in the neighbourhood of Pekin. The chief dvil oi&oere an 
called mandarinM. Tneae are appointed by the emper o r from the litenry 
class, and an individual is eligible to ^e higher offices of state only 
after repeated examinations. There is no hereditaiy aristocncy. 
The relatives of the sovereign have the privilege of wearing yellow 
girdles, the imperial colour. They are, nowever, witi^out inflaenoa. 

The armff, of above a million men, the navp ef above 800 comhrous 
war/unk9, are both inefficient. Among the defences ia ^e Or§ai Wmtt.* 



1 Thiaouuilltthelanwtivarfloiiiteiietod. It eowMeti Ua-^la. o« Um Sa-M, 
with Hang-ch«w. uid admite treMsli of iMrgv dM. li dndoa the iwaaipy diatridii, 
and irriffatM tb« dry ones. It* bed ii above the eurrowidiiit etnntrf la mmm 
parte, and it to eat throuab fentle aeoente ta oihon ; bat Uiere b no touieiliaa. 



dooi it paet throagb a roekr loiL Ita locka, too, are of the nuleet , 

S The emiiMuikmenU an great worka. That which iMrcweate tlie Tang-tae ^ 

overflowing to handreda of mile* long, 40 feet high, and 810 twt wide at ita ban. 
S It maa for 1.000 m. along the S. of China, aaeending the Uffheet hHk (ft,000 ft.\ 

deeoendiag the rtdlen, and eroeiing the ri?en. It iiorearth, caaed wtih ■toat oat 

brickB< ao A. high, 25 thick at the baee. aad 15 at the top. It la paved wHh btiek. 

■* waa boilt to preveat the iaeoxaiona of the Tartan, bat hae noil alwnfa aoooaadiA 
■' the reigalav Caiaiiy to Manehoo Tartar, aad eatered the eoaatrv in VUL 
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Miscellaneous Observations. — A.mont^ the strange oustomB is that 
of bandaging the feet of girls of the hierher classes, so that they may 
always continue very smaU. Some ladies consequently hobble along 
on feet about three or four inches long, with as much elegance as a 
sailor on two wooden legs. Men of rank allow the naiU of the left 
hand to grow till they are longer than the talons of a bird of prey. 

If a high personage or official had offended the OovemToent, the 
Emperor sent a message to him, when he was expected to commit 
suicide, which he did by ripping himself up in the presence of his 
friends. This strange custom was called the " Happy Despatch."^ 

Toums. Pekik.^ — Capital .1,500«000 inhabitants i consists of two 
cities, the Tartar and the Chinese, surrounded by high walls; 
regularly built, especially the Tartar city ; vast imperial palace ; 
supplied with provisions chiefly from the S,, hy means of the Great 
Canal ; entered by the English and French as conquerors in 1860. 

Nankin,* on the Yang-tse-Kiang. — Formerly the capital ; 800,000 
inh. ; space within walls greater than that of any other town, but 
part in ruins, and part cultivated ; silk and nankeen manufacture ; 
porcelain pagoda of nine storicp, 200 ft. high, destroyed by Taepings. 

Canton, on the Se-Eiang, caUed by the English the Canton Biver. 
— 800,000 inh., many of whom live constantly in their boats ; till 
lately, the only port at which foreigners were allowed to trade. 

Hang-chew,' Woo-chang, Foo-ohew, Soo-chbw Whang- 
OHBW. — All populous towns, containing perhaps half a million of 
inhabitants each. 

TiEN-TsiN— At junction of the Grand Canal with the Pei-ho. Fleets 
of rice junks enter its port for the supply of Pekin. Treaty of 1858. 
Taku Forts.— Treachery of Chinese, 1859 ; complete defeat, 1860. 

Hankow, on the Yang-tse-Kiang. Great trade. Mart for the pro- 
ductions of Thibet, Mongolia, and all parts of the empire, as well as 
for English cotton and woollen goods. Has been termed the 
" Birmingham, Liverpool, and Sheffield of China, rolled into one." 

Macoo {oto)t at entrance of Bocca Tigris, belongs to Portuguese. 

783.* HoNG Kong, belonging to the English 
(1842), a barren, mountainous island, of 120,000 
inh. ; Victoria the capital,with an excellent harbour. 

It is almost entirely without agriculture or manufactures, all 
provisions having to be brought by sea. Yictoria has, however, a 
great and increasing trade. There is a boat population of 80,000. 
The Peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is a part of the colony. 

1 Larse districts of China were for several years held or overran by rebel hordes 
called Taepiiun. Their leiders promulgated opinions which were a horrible 
caricature of Cfhristianity. But tneir course has been nne of ferocious cruelty ; 
towns have b««n destroyed or dispeopled, and in the open country through which 
ihey have passed they have left only ruin and famine behind them. 
s Pe-fang means the ncrthem court ; turn-king, soiUhem court, 
* The provinces are divided into/oo. chew, and hieng and the respective capitals 
Are so named. Towns having the addition otfoo are of the first rank, chew of the 
second, and hien of the third. Thus Hang-chew would be in full Hang-chew-foo, 
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kanchoor'ia. 

784. Monntainous ; large forests. Some agricul- 
ture in S, ; nomadic in iV. Extremes of temperature. 

It ramishes ginseng, the faTOurite drug of the Chinese ; rhubarb ; 
pfarlfl, caught on the £. coast; and furs. W, of it is a atrong pali- 
sade made of timber, which separates it from Mongolia. 

KiRiN-OoLA.. — Capital; residence of Viceroy. MoUKDSir. — Old 
capital : burial plaoe of the Chinese emperors and their families. 

cobe'a. 

785. Well cultivated ; thickly peopled. Silkworm 
rearing. A native dependent King. No intercourse 
with Europeans. Kingkitao. — ^The capital 

MOKOOLIA. 

786. Three chief divisions of Mons^ols; Khalkas 
in N. ; Mongols proper in 8^. ; and Elalmucks. 

The greatest table-land in the world, crossed by vast mountain 
ranges. Immense deserts, particularly the Gobi or Shamo. Want 
of water and wood- Inhabitants mostly nomadic. Very large herds 
of horses, camels, and sheep. Travelling difficult, chiefly bj cara- 
vans ; Baotrian camel the chief beast of burden. Qt>Temed by 
native princes, called Khans. 

The food of the people consists chiefly of milk, cheese^ and flesh.^ 
In this respect there is a striking difference between them and the 
Chinese. Indeed, the Ghreat Wall separates an easentiallf agrietd- 
tural from an essentially pastoral people. The great trade between 
Bussia and China is a source of profit to the Mongols. 

TWiM.— OUBGA. Maixatohik. — Frontier to<rn; trade with 
Russia. Kabakobuk. — Cap. of the empire of Genghis Khan, ^k uim 
JA. — 70,000 inhab. ; military station (at present) of Bussis'* rroops. 

786.* KA.SHGAB (Djetyshahb),' or Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Kabhoab was a town of Chinese Xartaiy, then gare its name to and 
became the capital of a State, mainly consisting of two old Chinese 
FroTinces ; ' it made itself independent ; but after the death of its 
sovereign is now again merged in the Chinese Empire. Perhaps 1( 
mUions of inhab., more than a half nomads. Other important 
TowiTB are Yabxakp, 100,000 inhab., Khotazt. 

1 They sa/ ** Tegetables were created for aaimals ; the flesh of snimals for msn." 

9 The native name, and meaning skten oztibs. 

• 'Hiiannghan-pe-loo meaning the country north of the Thi<tn-*han, i.e.. Celestial 
Mountains ; and TManrthan-nan-too, the country »outh of the Thian-than, Except 
Home 50,000 Kalmucks, the iiih. are not Mongols, but of Turkish origin, and so of 
the Circassian fimily. Thian-sh'in-pe-loo is sometimes called Dxongaria ; sad 
TKian-shan-nan-loO| Little Bokiuura. 
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THIBET. 

787. Very mountainous, being the highest part of 
the great table-land.' Sources of the Indus, Ganges, 
and Burrampooter. Sacred lakes, Tengri Nor, Paltd^ 

The yak or grunting ox, the Tibet goat with aXkr hair, and the 
sheep with fine wool, are the chief domestio animals. The goats' 
hair is for the most part exported to Cashmere, where it is mannfac- 
tured. In the high passes the sheen is used as a beast of burden, 
being found to bear tne cold better than any other animal. 

788. Religion. — Buddhism or Lamaism. The 
Dalai Lama considered an incarnation of Deity.' 

The priests generally are called Lamas. The convents in which 
they reside are nnmerons and large : .some contain several thousands. 

Lassa. — 80,000 inh. ; residence of Chinese vicerov ; near it resides 
the Dalai Lama, in an immense temple, with which 5,000 lamas are 
connected. 

liADAKy^or Ljbh. — Capital of Little Tibet, which is independent. 

Tassibudon. — Capital of Bhotan, slightly dependent on China. 

EXEBCISE XXX Vll. 

Draw China, inclttding the Tributary States. Boundaries of China 
Proper? Lsktitude of N. and 8, points 9 Longitvde of E. and W. 
Divisions? Explain the names, if you can. Characterize the agri- 
culture. Objects cultivated P Oive particulars of the irrigation ; 
domestic animals ; x>asture. Is much land uncultivated ? Mow is 
agriculture encouraged by the Emperor P — silk-worm rearing by the 
^npress ? Qive particulars of the food and the cultivation of tea. 

Characterize and name the manufactures. Give particulars. In 
whose hands is most of the foreign trade F— next to the English ? 
Imports? Exports? Ports? Qive particulars of all three. What 
are the Chinese vessels called ? Where do the Chinese trade to ? 

What sort of fishing is unimx>ortant? — important ? 

CharacteriEe the internal communication. Describe the Great 
Canal. Population? — ^to sq. m. ? Government? Give particulars 
of the government and army. Describe the Great WaU. 

Beligion? Give particulars. Some strange customs ? Name the 
chief towns. Give particulars of Pekin, Nankin, Canton, Tien-tsin, 
Hankow,Macao,Hong Eong. Explain the terminations f oo,chew,hien. 

Qive partijolars of MajiuMiooria, Corea, Mongolia, Tibet. 

1 Some of the valleyi in the 8. are at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and the passes 
17.000 feet and more. It is a remarkable, and not well understood fact, that the 
cold is leas at a given elevation on the N. side of the Himalaya Mountains than on 
the S., as is shown by the ffreater height to which vegetation ascends. 

9 Noor means lake. P(uU is ring-shaped. It surrounds a circular isUnd. on 
which is a large convent, and the liaidence of a fsmale lama worshipped as adeity. 

S As illustrative of the superstition of Buddhism, the prayer-boxes may bo men- 
tioned. These are hollow cylinders, containing the words of certain prayers. It 
is the duty of the priests to keep these always revolving, and the effect ii con- 
sidered MS eflScAcioqs as if t>^ prayer were repaated. 
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JAPAN.i 

789. Eoetent. — 160,000 sq. m.; consisting of Ni- 
p^n, Kiii-Siii, Sikok; the dependencies of J^o, 
the S. KaHrHea (oo), and the Loo Choo Is. 

790. Agriculture. — Flourishing. Eice, beans, tea; 
mulberry, cotton ; varnish, and camphor trees, hemp, 
cultivated. Few domestic animals. Want of wood. 

Blo6 is the almost nniveral food, and tea the onivenBl drink. The hemp 
U superior, having a long fine sill^ fibre. 

791. Man/afacturea. — ^Flourishing. Silk and cotton 
weaving, porcelain, lacquering, cutlery, working in 
metals. 



Like the Chinese* the Japanese display great mechanical ingenuity, 
engineers have made steam engines, Chubb's Locks, and Armstrong gmis, 
by copying those which hare come into their hands. Tixeir houses and 
ships are, nevertheless, rudely constructed. 

792. Commerce. — Internal very great. Exports. 
— Silk, tea, copper. Imports. — Cotton goods and 
woollen ; iron, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

By Csr the most important export is silk, and import ootfam goods. 

Ports. — J Wo, Osdka, Mdtsmai, Nagasaki 

The narrowness of the islands, and the indented nature of their coasti, 
make interoourM easy by sea ; they liave too, exoellent roads. The many 
short rapid streams are of little service. 

The Chinese and Dutch were the only people permitted to visit Japan, 
and they only to enter Nagasaki, with a certain number of vessels, with a 
certain sort and quantity of goods. But the trade is now thrown open, and 
foreigners can trade at Eanacawa, Nagasaki, Ho-Kodadi, and other ports. 
As in Oliina, fish is the chief ammal food ; but it is salt-water« not fresli-water 
fish. 

793. Poprdation.— 35,000 flOO ; 220 to sq. m. 

794. Oovemment. — ^Despotic, under a Sovereign 
called the Mikado,' with a Great Council 

These prinoes, called Daimios, were soyereigns in their own posses- 
eions, raising armies and administering jnstice, with the power of 
life and death; and when travelling encnmbeiing the roads with 
their long train of foUowers, often many thousands, domestic and 
military ; while every traveller on the hi^h road had to turn aside 
to let we cortege pass, and bend his body in an attitude of hnmilitj 

1 Snid to mean, in Chinese, eotmirv of the ristnff tun, Le., the EaeL 
> After a eirU war, the Tycooa and the Oaimios were oonqaered fav the pioeal 
Xikado^sBd the whole CNkdalsysksm of fOTenmient abolished. 
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nntil the gre&i man liad gone b^. Indeed, tiU lately the central 
Gk>vernment had little power to interfere with the internal admin- 
istration of the territories of these powerful lords. Bnt all this is 
now changed. The "Dumios" have no doubt gn^eat influence as 
great landholders, but of direct political power they haye none. 

Like China, Japan has a huge but irregular army. 

A system of espionage is preyalent throughout Japanese society. 
The Goyemment nas spies in its pay, and, on the other hand, there 
are spies on the Gtoyemment. So wide-spread is this spy system, 
that no man knows but that his most intimate friend may be a spy 
on his conduct, ready to report on it to some authority or other. 

Religion, — ^Buddhism/ 

There are numerous large monasteries and nunneries fn Japan. 

Miscellaneous Ohaervaixons, — ^The Islands are mountainous, and 
rich in the precious metals and copper. There are seyeral actiye 
yolcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent and destructiye. It is said 
that in that of 1860 no fewer than 200,000 people were destroyed in 
Jedo alone. Seyenty miles W. of Jedo is Fusiyama . the higheist mt. , 
13,000 ft. an imposing extinct yolcano. 

The Japanese are an inoffensiye, oiyilised, and ingenious people. 
The DaimioB objected to intercourse with foreign nations, out in 
this feeling the people do not appear to participate. For they are now 
largely adopting the habits and ciyiHzation of Europe. More than 
half those engaged in the introduction of engineering, ship-building, 
science and politios, are Englishmen. 

TotiTvu.— J joo, now caUed Tokito.— Capital, 1,000,000 inh. ; 
city of park-lil»appeanaioe, but ** not a fine street in it ; " College of 
Eng^eerin^, a large handsome building with most efFectiye 
teaching within. Oooals ooywed with water-fowl which the people 
neyer injure. 

YoKOHAKA., near Kanagawa, a few miles from Jedo.— Chief 
residence of English and other foreign merchants. 

NA9A8AXI.— Delightful climate ; ^' sanitarium " of Shanghai. 

MiTASO, now KrrOTO. — Former capital and residence of the 
liikado ; populous but declining since tne remoyal of the Mikado to 
Tokiyo, but still has manufactures of silk, bronxes, lacquer ware, 
&c., and is the centre of art, literature and soienoe; aboye 50,000 
priests ; colossal idol, 80 feet high. 

Hakod ADi. — ^Fine harbour, sue in all winds; bracing climate, sani- 
tarium for Europeans Hying in the soft air of Yokohama and Tokiyo. 

EXERCISE XXXVlll. 

Draw Japan. Extent? Chief islands? Charaoterise and giye 
particulars of the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

Population P Goyemment? Religion P Name some physical 
peculiarities. Desoiibe Jedo, Wjako, Yokohama, Nagasaki. 

* There in an older form of religion, consisting in a belief in one Supreme Being, 
but yet worshipping a crowd of inferior deities, somewhat like tho mythology of 
Greece. Their spiritual emperor is considered to be descended from their gods, 
and to be incapable of death. The Japanese are divided into castas, so that the 
oondition and employment of the &ther beoomet thai of the son, and so on from 
generation to genentlon. 
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795. Boundaries, — N. by the Mediterranean, W. 
by the Atlantic, JE, by the Indian Ocean, the Bed 
Sea, and part of Asia. 

Africa is nnited to Asia by the Isthkits ot Suez, a low suidy 
tract, which is 75 m. across, in old times crossed by a Canal, and 
throngh which has recently been dug the Subz Canal (818*). 

796. Extent.— 5 fiOO nules long ; 4,600 mfles 
broad ; 12,000,000 sq. m. 

797. Coew*.— Unbroken. 16,000 m. 

Africa has not one considerable ox>ening into the land. She is thns 
more disadTantaj^eonsly circnmstanced for commerce than any of 
the other great divisions, having only one m. of coast to 760 sq. m. 

798. Seas, &e. — Connected with the Mediterranean, 
G. of S^dra (e) ; with the Atlantic, G. of Gninea, 
Bight of Benin, and Bight of Biafra ; with the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, Sofdla B., Delagoa B., Algoa B., 
Mozamb^t^€ {eke) Channel. 

A strong cnrrentsets into the Gulf of Gninea frc the Atlantic, 
and the W. wind nsnally prevails along the W. coa:it. These cir- 
cnmstances, and the natiue of the coast, require careful navigation 
by vessels near the shore. 

799. Straits. — Gibraltar, 8 m. across at the nar- 
rowest part. Bab-el-Mandeb,* 20 m. 

800. Capea.—Ron, Serra, the most N., 37''. N. ; 
Spartel, Non, Bq;ador (y^ * Blanco,* Verd,* the most 
W., IT 28' F.; Palmas, L6pez, N6gro,« Good 
Hope 7 34° 22' 8. ; Agdlhas,® the most 8., 34^ 46' 8. ; 
Corrientes,* Delg^o, GuardaSui (wee), the most £., 
5V 20' E. ; St. Mary and Amber, in Madagascar. 

1 The name Africa was orlKinAlIr confined to a iniall district in the JT. (the 
coontry of the CarthaflriniaD^), and afterwards extended to the whole eontinatt 
i B<d}-el- Mandtb means the gate of lean. • 

3 Bofatlor meani round. * Blanqf means v^iUe, 

• Verd me^nn green. It was so coiled bv the Portusaete, beeanse the sea to Am 
W. and N. W. of it is, for many thonsand square miles, oc'Verpd wiUi sea-weed, 
presenting the appearance of a me-tdow. If ships get entangled in it, thaj' haTe 
some dlificalty m disengaging themselves. * ^egro means ModK 

^ The C. of Oood Hope was first doubled by Dias, a JPortngnese oaTigafcor ; bat 
the weather was so tempestuous, that he called it C TormentoiO {SUnmg Cape). 
On his return to Portugal, howerer, King John, who had sent out the expedi- 
t'on. lifirling that the coast turned to the £, changed the name to that of tbe C 
of Good Hope, because he now hoped to be able to reach India by sea. 

• AgiUhoi means needie. • C. C<fnientei means the C. qf CurrenU. 
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801. Islands, — Soc6tra, Madagascar, 950 m. long, 
300 broad, 225,000 sq. m. ; Comoro Is., Mauritius, 
B6wrboD, St. Helena, Ascension I., Perndndo Po, 
St. Thomas, Cape Verd Is., Canary Is., Madeiras. 

Madagascar is one of tbe largest islands in the world. A range 
of mountains, some of which are probably 10,000 feel hixh, runs from 
j^. to S, The climate appears to be temperate and healthy, except 
along the coast. It is generally very fertile. The inhabitants, 
amounting to about 3,000,000 or 4,000,000, are of Negro, Arab, and 
Malay origin, but chiefly the first. England and France have some 
commercisJ dealings with the island. The capital is Antananarivo. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, mountainous, i^eU- watered, and 

healthy, was taken from the French by the English in 1810. Com- 

■ merce considerable. Sugar, cofiee, cotton, lice, largely grown and 

exported, especially sugar. Population 360, 000, ahoye a hedt Coolies.^ 

Port Louis, the capital, is an important port, with near 100,000 inh. 

The Isle of Bourbon (now called Reunion) belongs to France. 
It is volcanic, larger than Mauritius, but only half as populous. 
Both islands obtain cattle from Madagascar. 

St. Helena is bouuded by lofty cliffs. It is very Falubriou^. It 
belongs to England ; and is celebrated as the residence of Napoleon 
from 1815, till his death in 1821. His body was removed Irom 
Geranium Valley in 1840, and conveyed to Paris, where it now rests. 

Ascension I. and the Seychelles belong to England ; St. Thomas, 
the Cape Yard Islands, and the Madeiras, to Portugal; and the 
Canaries and Fernando Po to Spain. 

The Caps Verd Islands are inhabited by negroes, and mulattoes 
of partly Portuguese extraction. Much salt is exported, which is 
obtained from l£e sea by evaporation. Occasionally there is no rain 
for three or four years, and then famine ensues. St, Jago is the 
largest island. Steamers for Brazil caU for coal and water. 

The Canaries are fertile, and have a most delightful climate, but 
subject to volcanic action. They contain near 200,000 inhabitants, 
negroes, mulattoes, and Spaniards, who axe more civilized thdn tboee 
of the Cape Verd Is. or the Madeiras. In the caverns are found 
mummies of the original inhabitants, the Guandies. The largest 
island is TeneriIPe, containing the celebrated Peak of Teneriffn, 
above 12,000 feet high.^ Ferro is the most W., and is often used as 
the first meridian of longitude for aU nations. 

The Madeiras* have a delightful climate, and on this account 
are resorted to by invalids from England. Much wine was made, 
but the Tine disease has almost .destroyed this source of wealth. 
There are above 100,000 inhabitants, Portuguese, mulattoes, and 
negroes. 

802. Mountains.— AilBS, 12,000 ft.; Mts. of Abyssi- 

1 Coolies are emiKrants firom Hindoetan and China. ManritiuB was discoTered 
by the Datcb in 1696, and named after their Stadtholder, Prince Maurice. 

a TenerJife ia voloanic. Humboldt aaja, that when aocending it, his hauds and 
fihce were flroien, while his feet were sc(»rohed bj the heat of tlie soil 

S Madera is the Portnffaeae word for timber. To clear the land, the dense 
forests were set on fire and bnmed, it is said, for seven years. 
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nia, 15,000 ft.; Mts. of Kong, Mts. of Ltipata,i^nth Mt 
Kenia and Mt. Kilimanjaro, 20,000 ft.; Snow Mts.* 
with Mt. Compass, 8,000 ft.; Hieuwveli (u), 10,000 ft.* 

Most of N. Africa U a vast plaiiL Few of Uie mts. of Africa reach 
the snow line ; and the ranges generally are more remarkable for 
breadth than heif^ht. They, for the most part, ran parallel to the 
coast All 8. Africa If. of the Snow Mts. was thought to be a great 
table-land; but, from Dr. IdTingstone's discoveries, much of it 
appears to be a vast, gentle hollow, lying between ranges of mnmi- 
tains about 6,000 feet high, not far from the Atlantic and ludian 
oceans. Between Mt. Atlas on the N, ; and on the 8. the Mts. of 
Kong, and the country JE., in about the same lat., stretches the Ta«t 
plain of the Great Desert, and the fertile countries of Soudan. 

Mt. Atlas comprises all the mts. between C. Bojador and the Criilf 
of Sidra. It is called Great Atlas in Morocco, and Little Atlas from 
Morocco eastward. It consists, in some puis, of several parallel 
chains, bearing different names. In Abyssinia, which is a table- 
land 8,000 feet high, there are several summits covered with snow. 
Kenia and Kilimanjaro, near the equator, are snow-capped; Baron 
Decker makes the last 20,C00 feet in height. 

803. Volcanoes. — On the islands. 

It is not known that there is one volcano on the mainland, hat almost 
all the groups of islands are volcanic Earthqtiakes prevail in the 
same, and also along the Mediterranean coast. 

804 Rivera. — ^Africa is the least watered of all 

the great divisions of the globe. 

Nile, 3,000 m., tribs., Bahr el Abiad,* Bahr el 

Azrek,* Atbare, Tac^zze. ^ 
Niger (j\ 2,300 m., trib. Ohadda. 
Senegal, Gambia, Eio (e) Grande.' 
Zaire, Congo or Livingstone, trib. Lnalaba^ 
Gareep or Orange Eiver, tribs. Great Fish Eiver, 

Ky Gareep, Nu Grareep.^ Zambezi, Yeou, Shary. 

Most of these rivers overflow at stated times. Many of the 
smaller streams never reach the sea, but either discharge themselves 
into a lake, or are lost by absorption or evaporation. 

The Nile is the longest liver ci Africa. Its JS. tributary, the Bahr 




- A.««<»ivc^w luoMw, ut A/uMjn, ivew ronn. jojaaj ui wie Dunes in uape VtUfmr 
^^regvrabytheDntch, who ooloniMd and held it, till taken bj theEnglUb 

4 BoAr el AMad meam white river. It receires this name from the colour of its 
IS^** i"^*""^ ''^™ "^^ country thfljr run through, contain » great QQantttr of 
White clay. BafM^ a Azrek means Ww« river. Owing to the grtater rapidity of 
mZJUiI ®* Abiad, the waters do not mix for some time after their jaaction ; the 
» 7R^JL~***""4^"*"*^«.."»"n**« •loo* different sidee of the aame ehaueL 
HwftSST"**"* ^^' Ormnde means ffreat river. 7 Kp means peUim,- 
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el Aznk, rises In Abyssinia (11*' N".) near the Lake DAnbea, thioagh which it 
afterwards takes its course. The source of the W, trib., the Bahr el Abiad, 
has not been visited by Europeans ; but its main stream has been discovered 
by Capts. Speke and Grant, to issue from the great lake Victoria Kyanza. 
The average breadth of the valley of the Nile is oniy about 16 m. ; and for 
twelve hundred miles of its lower course it receives no tributary; none^ in 
fact, after the Tscasse. Its course is impeded hy numerous cataracts, 
especially those called the 1st. 2nd, and 3rd* of which the 2nd is the most 
important. The waters are duoharged by two mouths : that of Bosetta on 
the FT., and Damletta en the E, ; i the space between them being called the 
Delta. The water is remarkably pleasant.* The overflowing of the Nile 
gives Egypt its f^rtilil^ ; for a rich mud is deposited, that serves the purpose 
of manure. The rise commences at about Midsummer, is at its greatest 
height at the Autumnal equinox, and has so entirely subsided by Christmas, 
that the lands oan then be worked. 

The Niger is called by the natives Joliba* in the upper part of its course, 
and Quorra in the lower. It enters the Bight of Bisnin by many mouths, 
which form a considerable delta, whose apex is at Elrree. 

The Seneml is navigable only during the rainy season ; the Gambia only 
during the dry. The waters of the first are arrested by a rook for seven 
months ; and of the latter, the velocity is so great, except in the diy season, 
that vessels cannot proceed against its current. 

The Congo, formerly the Zaire, and now the Livingstone,* is not the 
longest river, but brings down more water than any other river of Africa. 
It is near 3,d00 m. long, the greater part of the course navigable, but im- 
peded by vast rapids and cataracts in parts. 

805. Lakes. — ^Tchad, Nyassi or Maravi, Ngami, 
Tanganyika, Victoria, Albert, Bemba. 

L. Tchad is about 250 m. longed 150 wide. L. Tanganjika, discovered 
by Captain Burton, is about SOO miles Ions, and perhaps between 30 and 
40 broad, and so larger than any lake of JBurope. Tictoria-Nyanza, dis- 
covered by Captain Speke, is much larger still. It was on the shores of 
Bemba, called also Bangweola, that Livingstone died. 

806. Climate. — ^The hottest and dryest of all the 
great divisions, more than three-quarters of it being 
in the torrid zone. Only two seasons, the dry and 
the rainy. No rain in great part of the Sahara ; very 
little in Egypt and Kubia. Coasts low and un- 
healthy, except in the N. and S. W. coast hotter 

/than E. Simoom and hurricanes in the Sahara, 
^Harmdttan in Guinea, Tornadoes off Senegambia 
and Guinea, Plague in Egypt and Barbary States. 



* There were formerlv seven. 9 The Ecjptians rather profanely say, that if 
Mahomet had tasted the waters of the Nile, he would have pmyed to God to 
malie him immortal, that be miitht enjoy them. 

s JoU-ba means great river. Tee upper part was discovered by Mungo Fsrk, 
and the lower traced by the Landers. 

4 It was called LiTingatone by the Afirican traveller Stanley, who eiplwed the 
river with its ad^faoent region. 
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The hMt And dryneit of Afnca may be accoantod nor — (1<) By ita 
pcMtttofh extending almost equally on each side of the eqtutior, and 
by fax the greater part within the tropice; only a strip of eoaat If. oi 
ni. Atlas (the Barbary States), and th&t 8. of the Snow Mta. (part oi 
Cape Colony), being even alightly removed from the influences of the 
bumine mtmoephere of the oentral mass. — (2.) The UttU ^ievatiam^ 
Africa naving comparatiTelv few and unimportant ranges of mts.^ 
(3.) The want of water; it having few large rivers, and not one eon- 
iiderable opening of the sea into the land. The Sahara, Senegam- 
bia, and Guinea, are perhaps the hottest countries of the globe. 

The £. coast is less hot than the W,, being tempered by the tnM 
winds, which blow from the JS, The Earmdttan is a cool, dir E. 
wind, which succeeds the rainy season in the Jf, countries. It u 
disagreeable, causing the lips and skin to crack, hut otherwin 
healthy ; and welcome, as showing the end of the rains. A hot, dry, 
oppressive wind, loaded with particles of fine sand, which blows froa 
the desert orev Egypt and Nuoia, is there called the Khturueen,^ 

The Rainy Seatan follows the sun; thus, at a place 10* IT, ths 
rains commence soon after the sun has reached 1 0* i^. So that the rainy 
season occurs at that period of the rear that answers to the smmmer 
of temperate countries. During tne rainy season, the atmosphere 
3f Senegambia and Otunea is so saturated with moisture, that it has 
boon compared to a vapour bath ; and tiie furniture is covered with 
nater, as if steam had been discharged upon it. It is at this season 
»hat these parts are so deadly to Europeans. 

807. Soil, — A great part barren, the Sahara the 
greatest desert ; but very fertile where well watered, 
as parts of Senegambia, Guinea, Soudan, &c. Oases 
in the deserts. The steppes of the 8, called ELarroos. 

The Great Desert occupies one-fifth of the continent, extending 

from Soudan to Mt. Atlas, and from the Atlantic to Arabia, heing 

)nly interrupted by the narrow valley of the Nile. The soil, for th^ 

most part, consists of gravel or sand, mixed with marine ahells, in- 

k crusted with saline crvstallizations. This sand is sometimes violently 

^tgitated by the winds, and too often whole caravans have been 

buried beneath it. The E. part has a firmer and more rocky soil 

than the W. In the gre&ter part rain never fails. Neither riven nor 

lakes are found in the desert ; but only a few wells or springs, in many 

paru severjd days' journey from each other. The fertile spots e«Ue< 

UateM are around these sprmgs, and afford some herbage to the camels; 

And in some cases, the date trees afford shelter to the traveUsK. 

These oases are larger and more frequent in the B, than the W» 

1 Kham»een maaxu/lftv dayt^ the aTerage daratloo of thew windi. 

s It aiipears tliat the desert » slowly increasing. Many of the Egn>Uaii rose* 
«re burierl in the sand ; and between Tripoli and Egypt it reaches qiute to 1 1^ 
r<fu, covering districts that were once fertile. Indeed, there is a larfo nadfasutc 
«fl Xni*oU that appears, in part at least, to hare becip formad from the doMrki. 
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808. Wild AnvmaLs, — Numerous, and of pecuHar 
speciea. Lion, panther, leopard, hyena, civet cat, 
jackal, ichneumon ; elephant, two-homed rhinoceros, 
zebra, quagga, hippopotamus ; giraflfe, antelope, 
buffalo ; chmipamsee, and many other quadrumana. 

Birds. — Ostrich, flamingo, parrot, Gumea fowl, ibis. 
Reptiles. — Crocodile, serpents, especially the py- 
thon ; cameleon. Insects. — ^Termites, locusts. 

Few of the African species of •nii«^l« are tamed. Thus the ele- 
phant, sebra, qoagga, and other species, kindred to those of Asia, tiiat 
are so useful to man, are not at all dodiesticated. Most of the ^reat 
rivers abound in crocodiles and hippopotamuses. The ohimpaniee, 
and other four-handed animals, that rank the highest in the scale of 
existence, are found in Africa, as are also some of .uie most disgusting 

Coral is abundant on the coasts of the Mediterranean and Ktd Seas. 

Of the IkmeatU Animaltj the camel is almost ezclusiyelT used in 
crossing the desert ; a swift sort, called htirittf being much valued. 
As in o. and T. Asia, the horse is little used except for war and 
riding, some of the various ox tribes being the ordinary beasts of 
draught and burden. The horses of Barbary are fine creatures. 

809. Forests. — Noi extensive, except on the great 
mountain ranges, and in Seuegambia, Upper and 
Lower Guinea, and Soudan. Date-tree and other 
palms, cork-tree and other oaks, cassia yielding senna, 
and theacacia yielding gum arable, baobab, coffee-tree. 

The forests of acacia^ whose hardened sap is ffum arabie, are found 
chiefly in the N. of Senegambia, and other parts on the eidge of the 
desert ; the cattia, whose leaves are tmna, in the regions of ths Nile. 
The cofei'tr$e is wild in Abyssinia, from which country it is supposed 
to have been conveyed to ouier parts. The baobah lives the longest 
and has the largest trunk of all trees at present known. Some are 
supposed (from counting their concentric rings of wood) to be 6,000 
years old, and the trunk of one measured 104 feet in circumference. 

In those parts which are well watered, vegetation is most luxuriant 
In Senegambia and Guinea, vast herds of elephants wander unoeen 
among the grass, 13 or 14 feet high. Some large marshes are 
covered with the papyrut. In the deserts are found some thomp 
shrubs, and plants wiUi thick, Jlethy Ua^tt^ which derive their nourish- 
ment from tne air rather than the earth. 8, Africa is peculiarly riob 
in heaths and ^wraniumt. As in the tropical countries generally, thf 
vegetation is quite parched up during the dry season, and that great 
oharm of our uadscape*— the gnm imf-^^ aiwaya wanting. 

1 For an otoellent abttraet of Nainral History, and an ezplaoation of ititsrma 
soaBult "Croaaley'iCompreheasiTtt Clais Bool^.'^Iio. IV. 
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810. objects cvUivated. — Dourra, wheats date, 
maize, rice, banana, yam, ground- nuV pulse, oUve, 
cotton, vine, sugar-cane, cofTee, tobacco, orange. 

The date grovn in the N. half of the oontinenf:, especially in the 
fertile spots of the desert ; the haiiana, yam, and ground-nut, in the 
W. parts ; wheat, olivfl, vine, in Barbary and Egypt ; dourra (a sort 
of com, somewhat like millet) , atid cottoUf in many parts. 

The excessive sterility and fertility of Africa are among the canses 
of its low ciyilization. Both withhold all stimnlns to exertion. The 
first, from a conviction of its uselessness, as no amount of l&bonr 
can make the deserts productive ; the second, from a feeling that 
there is no necessity for it ; as, with very little labour, the eartii 
brings forth all that is required for the support of life. 

811. Minerals, — Not abundant, as at present 
known. Gold, iron, salt ; diamonds in the 8, 

There is little mining in Africa, and that of a wretched descnptioii. 
The gold, obtamed by washing, is found in the upper parts of most 
of the large rivers. The Kong Mts. are particularly rich in this pre. 
oious metal. There is no salt throughout Soudan, while in some parts 
of the desert it is so abundant that the natives build their houses of 
it. Bock Salt is exported from Loan?o. The Atlas range seems rich 
in metals ; the French get copper and iron from it. 

812. Race, — ^Negro in the 8. and centre ; Caucasian 
in the JV. and in the European colonies. 

Among the Caucasians are the Arabs, the Moors, the Serbers. 
The Copts, who form the bulk of the people of Egypt, the Nubians, 
the Abyssinians, and the neighbouring Soumalies, appear to be of 
mixed race, but chiefly Caucasian. The CafFres and Hottentots, who 
live in the 8., are not pure Negroes. Some consider both to be quite 
distinct varieties ; others, a mixture of Negro and Malay. 

813. Population. — Perhaps near 200 millions * 
JReligion, — Fetishism, Mahometanism, Christianity. 

The most deg^rading superstitions exist. Everything is made a 
fetish, or ^od, among some Negro tribes ; a stone, an anunal, a tree ; 
anything, in fact, which any one chooses to set aMde as a fetish, is 
such to him ; and is worshipped, scolded, beaten, or thanked, accord* 
ing to the circumstances and feelings of the worshipper. To the 
national fetishes or divinities, human sacrifices are often made. 

Mahometanism prevails in the N. half of Africa, including Sondan, 
and on the E. coast ; fetishism in the 8. half, including Guinea and 
Senegambia ; Christianity in the European colonies ; and a most 
corrupted form of it in Abyssinia, among the Copts of Egypt, and 
in some parts of Lower Guinea, under the influence of Portugal. 



1 The frrtmnd nut !• a kind of beftn, the pod of whleh dnrlnff growtti and ripeBbur. 
its way Into the ground (8*0). .—• -». 

3 In rode conntriei where no eensns can be taken the amomit of population mnst be can- 
iectnnl. Bj the exploration of vast regioBS, •onw twt populoos, Airica li now known to 
be niBdi greater than was onoe luppotedl 
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8H. Miseellaneoiis OhservaHons, — Africa contrasts strongly with 
Asia ; uniformity being the characteristic of Africa, and diversity of 
Asia, as regards climate, soil, and prodactions. 

The people are very low in the scale of civilization ; agriculture 
and manufactures being in parts almost unknown, and in most p irts 
of the yery rudest kind. The unbroken nature of the coast, the 
want of large rivers, and its vast deserts, must always present great 
difficulties to a very extensive commerce, either internal or external. 
The exports are chiefly gold, ivory, and slaves. Slavery and the 
elave-trade exist almost everywhere. The slaves are mostly prison- 
ers made in war ; for the petty princes are constantly at war ; the 
object of which is not the acquisition of territory, but men. 

EXEBOISE XXXIX. 
TSo'm— Every ptaee it to he found oat, and marked on a map ofthepupiTt drauh- 

ing, or the name it to be inttrted en a bla$Ui map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw Atriea. Explain the name. Latitude of N", and S. points ? 
liOUKitude of JB7. and 17. P Boundaries P Length P Breadth? Sq. 
miles? 

Characterize the coast. Its length? A consequenoe of its peculiaz 
coast ? Mention the chief parts of the sea, and say with what each 
is connected. Straits ? Gapes ? Explain the names where given. 

Chief islands ? Give particulars of each. Chief mountain ranges P 
The height of such as are known ? Characterize N. Africa generally ; 
S. Africa ; the mts. Give particulars of Atlas, and the mts. of Abys- 
sinia. Where are there volcanoes ? Earthquakes ? 

Characterize Africa as regards rivers. Name the chief. What 
parts do they drain f — ^their course P Giye length and tributaries 
-where stated, and explain the names. Gire particulars of the Nile, 
Niger, Senegal, and Gambia. Chief lakes P Size of L. Tchad ? 

Characterize the climate. Give particnlazs. Account for the 
climate. Explain the Harmattan and Khamzeen ; the dry and rainy 
seasons. The hottest countries on Uie globe ? The state of Sene- 
gambia and Upper Guinea during the rainy season P 

Characterize the soil, distinguishing the barren and fertile parts. 
Name of the 8. steppes P Give particulars of the Great Desert. A 
consequence of the exoeasive stenlity and fertility of Africa P 

Chiffaoterize the wild animals. Name the chief quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, and insects. Compare the utility of African animals with 
others. Animals abowiding in the rivers? Give some particulars 
of the domestic animals. 

Characterize the forests. Name some remarkable forest-trees. 
Give particulars. Where is vegetation luxuriant P Give a proof of 
it. The sort of plants found in tiie desert ?— in S, Africa P State of 
vegetation in dry season P Chief objects cultivated P Where P 

Characterize the minerals. Give some i>articulars of the chief. 

African races P Where found P Population P Number to sq. m. 
Eeligion P Where is each professed ? Give particulars of each. 

Contrast Africa with Asia. State of civilization of Africans f 
Give proofs of this. A great disadvantage as regards commerce ; 
Chief exports P How are the slaves mostly obtained ? 
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EGYPT. 

815. JDiuisiona. — Bahari/ the Delta, or Lower 
Ecjypt; Vostani, or Middle Egypt; Said, or Upper 
^^gypt-* Egypt Proper, 175,000 sq. m., with its 
dependencies, above one million sq. hl 

816. Agriculture. — Only in the valley of the Nile, 
and part of the Delta. Bice, wheat, beans, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, date, are cultivated. 

There are two sorts of cultiyation to be noted ; — First, tbe cold- 
▼ation of the land subject only to tbe annual iDnndation of the Nile. 
Com is grown in such parts. Second, that of the ground which can 
be repeatedly or constantly irrigated. Bice, the cotton shrub, &c., ars 
cultivated in such parts. This artificial irrigation is seonred hj 
numerous canals, dykes, and looks. The water fills the canals at tiis 
time of inundation, and is prevented from returning by tbe locks. 
It i) supplied to the land by buckets, water-wheels, sluices, &c. 

As rain seldom falls in Egypt, — only once or twice in the vear in 
Upper Egypt, — ^thereis no cultivation beyond the part to which the 
overflowing of the Nile can reach, or that to which water can be 
conveyed artificially. There are very heavy dews at night. 

AU the land belongs to tbe Khedives, who receive a certain pro- 
portion of the produce as rent The cultivators are caUed Fellahs. 

817. Manufactures. — Improving. Cotton, &c. 
Cormnerce. — Considerable, by sea and caravan. 

Imports. — Cotton and silk goods, hardware and 
machinery, earthenware, copper, and coal. 

Exports. — Corn and beans, raw cotton and silk, 
gums, manufacture of goats' hair. 

The commerce ismostly with Eogland ; then with Turkey, Austria, 
and France. 

Ports. — ^Alexindria, Dami6tta, Siiez. 

Many of the products of Africa, such as ivory, ostrich feathers, 
senna, &c.,are brought to Egypt, and there exchanged for European 
goods. These, witb cotton and other agricultural produce, are largely 
exported to Europe. There bas been a considerable trade in slaves, 
and it is to be feated that a covert trade still exists. 

1 Bahari means the maritime provinee. It is from the Arabic bakr, utater 
or sea. 

3 The artificial batching of cgv>i in immense numbers, in ovens, is » sinnlar 
nsngo of this coantrr. So, too, is the custom of carrying beehives on the KiW- 

^P^ • 1. J^^ ^^^ "^^ ^^ flowers oo the banks, and alwajs i«toni to the hiTc* 

at mgnt. 
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818. Population, — 5,500,000; including Nubiaand 
other subject states, 17,000,000; Copts, Arabs, Turks. 

The Copts are the orlalnal inhabitants. Of the Arabs many are nomadlo ; 
these are called Bedoueins. The language generally spoken is Arabio. The 
Europeans are called Franks. 

Beyond Nubia the connection of the snbjeot states, Darfur, Eordofan, fto.» 
reaching to the Equator, is very weak. These were acquired Inr the English- 
men Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gtordon, forEgyptand fortne suppression 
of the slave trade. 

818.* Internal Communication, — By the Nile ; 
by caravans across the deserts. The Overland Eoute 
ti> India by the railway from Alexandria, through 
Cairo, to Suez. Suez Canal from Port Said on the 
Mediterranean to Suez on the Bed Sea (92 m'.), 
navigable by sea-going vessels. 

819. Army. Navy. — Very considerable. 
Revenue.— £8fl00fi00. -De6^— £100,000,000. 

820. Religion. — Mahometan and Christian. 

The Copts and Franks are Christians, but seven-eighths of the population 
are Mahometans. 

821. Oovemment — Despotic, an hereditary 
Khedive. 

The Khedive^ is nominally subject to the Sultan of Turkey, to whom he 
pays tribute. Mehemet Ali (died 1849i established the Autonomy (self- 
government) of Egypt, which has made much progress under the control 
of himself and his successors. A more effective check is found In the Con> 
trollers-Gteneral of England and France. 

Mi$ceUaneoM$ Oftseroauoiu.— The Plague is prevalent. So, too. are diseases 
of the eyes, and even total blindness. Pyramids, s^inxes, and temples 
abound ; the remains of a civilization long anterior to that of Greece or Bome. 

822. Tovma.—Ot 350,000 inhabitants ; Cdiro. 
200,000; Alexandria. 

20,000 ; Dami4tta, Eositta, Siout'. 

Oaiiio,3 near the E. bank of the ITile.— Capital ; 350,000 Inhabitants ; forti- 
fied ; irregular ; beautiful mosques ; Joseph's wells, 300 feet deep ; Nile meter ; 
manufactures ; trade ; pyramids of Jireh on the other dde of the Nile; — the 
largest, that of Cheops, nelng 460 feet high, and covering thirteen acres. 

Alkt awdma..*— Ohief port ; residence of European Consuls ; at the time of 
Augustus contained near a million of inhabitants. Abomkir (oo).--Battle of 
the Nile, in which Nelson destroyed the French Fleet. DAMXRTTA.'rTrado 
inrlce, which is grown largely in neighbourhood. Siout'.— Arrival oc de- 
parture of caravans for and from the interior of Africa. EsKSH.-'Opium trade. 

BuEZ.->Stesm communication with India. CaniU connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Bed Sea. Ibmalia, on the canal midway between Port 
Said and Suez. Bailway to Alesumdria, through Cairo. Thebes.— Magnifl« 
cent ruins; Memnon. Assouan, near Cataract of Nile. Biwah. — (Xasis; 
once containing famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

1 In fulI,Khidiv-el-Misr, i.e.. King of Egypt. 

* El Kahimh means the victor iou». • Named from Alttander the Great. 
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NUBIA. 

823. Agriculture. — ^As in Egypt, only in valley of 
Nile. Bude irrigation by water-wheels, Dourra, 
dates, senna^ tamarind, oultivated. 

By far the greater part is desert, trarersed by Bedoneen Arabs. 

824. Commerce in slaves and senna. 

825. Religion. — ^Mahometan, formerly Christian. 

The whole of Nubia, inolnding Sennodr, and Kordof&n, though 
gOTemed by Tarioiu natiye chiefs, is tributary to the Pacha of Egypt 
The conquest was made by Ismael Paoha, in 1819, and the two suc- 
ceeding years. Many of the towns were destroyed. As in Egypt* 
there are ruins of temples, columns, and pyramids, covered with 
hieroglyphics. These are most abundant between the Tacazze and 
the main stream of the Nile,which is supposed to be the ancient Meroe. 

Towns. — Sbnnaa'b.— Capital of the country of the same name. 

Shb'ndi. — ^Important caravan station. Al Obxid'. — Capital of 
Kordofan. Khabtouk, New Donoo'la, De&r. 

SuAKiK. — Port ; garrisoned by the Scherif of Mecca. 
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826. Agriculture. — ^Much greater portion of fertile 
land than in Egypt or Nubia. Different kinds of 
com, tamarind, date, coffee, cultivated. 

The great elevation of the soil (802), the very heavy ndns, which last from 
April to October, and the numerous streams,! are the causes of the oom* 
parative abundance of fertile land. Still there are large desert trmcta, 
especially towards the sea. Coffee is indigenous to Abyssinia. DoxiBg long 
ioumeys it is often used as an article oifood, 

827. Com/merce. Imports. — Eaw silk and cotton, 
metals, leather. Exports. — Ivory, gold, slaves. 

828. PopuUition. — 3,500,000. Oovemmmt.—By 
a King called Negus, but who has no real power. 

The country, long the scene of civil wars, now consists of several nesily 
Independent states. Owing to these contests, two tribes of omel and savacs 
negroes— the Oallas on the S.,^ and the ShangaUas on the N. IF.— -often msEs 
irruptions, and carry off the crops and herds. 

In 1868 a war was made by England sjpdnst Theodore, a man of talent, but 
a cruel despot, who had imprisoned and maltreated some British subjects. 
The war ended as soon as it began by the taking of the fortress if*£H«i^ agd 
the death of the Idng. 

1 AhusHnXa means mixed people. It wasgiven bj the Arabs, as showing tbst 
Um people were not of pare Arab blood. The natire name is lUopia. or Ohes. 

' Bruce disoovsred the soarce of that branch of the Kile called theBiue Kiver. 

s These Qallas eat onlj raw food, and decorate their hair and body wiih the 
iBtesUnes of the animal just slaughtered. 
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829. Religion, — Christian ; but with many Jewish 
and even pagan practices. Many Jews.^ 

The Abyssinians laiik very low in dyilization and morality. Tkey 
occasionally, at leasts eat ww flesh and drink warm blood. 

Toumt. — 60NDA&.— Capital ; 20,000 inh. Ax'uiL — Former cap. ; 
Btill the crowning-plaoe of the kiDfirs. Mabsowa. — Porton the Red Sea. 

Along the dry, hot region 01 the Bed Sea, both in Nubia and 
Abyssinia, live the wretched people to whom the name of Tr6glo- 
dytes' has been giyen. 

BARBARY STATES.* 

830. Divisions. — 

CAPITALS. 

TripoU 
Mourzouk 
Bengazi 
It thus includes the states from £gypt to the Atlantic. Fezzan and 
Barca are often not included, but they are now dependent on Tripoli. 
Barbary is not one state, but several, with little or no political union 
between them. In Morocco and Algiers the coantrr between the 
Atlas Mts. and the Mediterranean is c^ed the Tell. This is for the 
most part very fertile, and is either cultivated or covered with forests. 
This was the district which supplied so much com to the Bomans as 
to be one of the so-called *' granaries *' of the ancient world. 

Aloibrs, or Alobbia, a French possession since 1830, is divided 
into three departments, named after their chief tOMms, 

Algiers Constantina Oran 

831. AgricwUure. — Rude. Wheat, dourra, rice, 
dates, olive, cultivated. The rearing of horses and 
cattle very important, especially in Algiers. 

A great part of fiarbary, especially in the £., is desert. Morocco 
is the most fertile. Even with its poor agriculture, it stiU exports 
wheat to Spain. Where well watered the fertility is extreme, and 
three crops are commonly obtained yearly. The horses are very 
valuable ; the sheep have remarkably fine wool; and the ^ts supply 
the skins of which the well-known "morocco " leather is made. 

The cultivation and exportation of com, tobacco, and cotton have' 
largely increased of late in Algeria. 

832. Manufactures. — Unimportant. Leather, 
carpets, arms. 

> Some centuries before Christ it appears that a eolony of Jews was settled hers. 
The^ were called Fala^fan, which means exiled. They remained independent, pre- . 
serving their own laws, religion, and langnage till recently. It has been thoui^t 
that they were some who escaped from tne Assyrian and Babylonian conquests, 
s From their living in caves: trdffU {rfmj)in)t a covet and duo (aM*), / enter, 
s Bcarbaru, the name given to the N. of Africa, is so called from the Berben, who 
Conned the bulk of the people before the conquest of the country by Hxb Saracens 
X«, at w«U as the Great Desert, being W. of Egypt, is called El Moghreb, the Wett, 
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833. Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Cotton 
nnd wooUeu goods, hardware, spices. Exports. — 
Wool, hides, leather, ivory, corn, cattle, tobacco. 

Th4 inbabitaDts were, till lately, notorious for their piracy, 
especially tbe Moors and the Algerines. This has, however, been pat 
an end to by the chastisements they have received from tbe English, 
Ainericans, Spaniards, and by the Irench taking possession of Algiers. 

There is considerable trade with the interior of Africa by means of 
caravans, which travel south as far as Timbuctoo, and east even to 
Mecca in Arabia. The trade of Algiers with France is considerable. 

834. Popuk^iow.— 12,000,000 :— Morocco, 7 ; Al- 
giers, 3 ; Tunis, 2 ; Tripoli, 1. 

In Algeria are 300,000 European colonists, chiefly French. 

835. Government. — Absolute, except in Algiers. 

There is an Emperor or Sultan of Morocco,^ a Bey of Tunis, and 
8 Pacha of Tripoli. Algiers belongs to France ; Tunis and Tripoli, 
in name at least, form part of the Turkish empire* 

836. Religion. — Mahometan. 

The Sultan of Morocco is the head of tihe KahometanTeliinon in 
the West, and as such has considerable iofluenoe in the neighbooring 
renons. 

The Jews and Christians are much oppressed. The Jews are 
nevertheless, very wealthy and almost govern the trade of the 
coimtrv. In Morocco especially, which has been termed the " China 
of the ^Te8t," there is great dislike of foreigners. 

Townt, — In Moroeeo. — Morocco. — Capital ; 30,000 inhabitants. 
Fbz.^100,000. TAKOtBR.— Trade with Gibraltar, which it sup- 
plies with cattle. Sale's, Mb'kinbz, Baba'tt, Mooad6bb. Ta'filbt. 
— Famous for dates,^ and the manufacture of the finest leather. On 
caravan route from Fez to Timbucto6. 

In Alffiert, — ^Aloisbs.* — Capital, 60,000 inhabitants ; bombarded 
by Lord £xmouth in 1817 ; after which, the Christian slaves weie 
liberated ; taken by the French in 1830. Oe'an, Combtanti'xa, 
--6WA, Trb^ujszex. 

In Tunis. — ^Tunib. — Capital; 130,000 inhabitants; near the site 
of Carthage; great trade. Kai'rwan. 

In Tripoli.^ — Tbip6li.— Capital ; pUgue. Bbnoa'xi, capital of 
Barca. Motatzottx (oo), capital of Fezzan. Bendezvons of caravans 
for Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, and Timbuctoo. 

"* The emperor !■ m abtolnte, that he can, without any f treteh of anthoiltr. take ctot* 
thing fhnn nl« •at^ert* except that which is neecmtrj to prerent Btarring. The plvadned 
indlTldlval may get what comfort he ci«ii from the plea&aat fiction ttiat his jiropartr hM 
onlrj«Ae to** the common trea»ttre of the Mostulmans." *- *— » 

*Th9diattiet8.o{AiXniMotbenetiUiddBaadtUJ»tidtth»wtmtrf^dmU». 

f 4fS*^.» ^!P^ olg—iftitthiitUMd: now Joined to the mainUnd In a mole. 

4 X nptUi tnm tria, tkn$fjmd poli$, a eify. It waa named teom three Ian 
WOT* onee nmnd ttiere. So Barca waa named, from fire chief towna, fi 
amAp9tt$a€Hy. Theraineoftheaecltleemaybeaeca. 
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SAHARA,* OR GREAT DESKRT. 

837. JPaj^en^.— 2,500,000 sq. m. ; the E. part called 
the Libyan Desert ; the IT., the Sahel. Peopled * by 
Moors in W, ; Tuaricks, descended from the Berb^irs, 
in the centre ; and Tibboos, of Negro race, in E. 

JUxnoBt all the inhabitants are nomadio. There are a few smaU 
towns on the caravan routes, and in the larger oases ; where, also, there 
is a little agriculture, and more cattle-rearing. All are Mahometans. 

838. Commerce. — By caravans, consisting of men 
and camels. Exports, — Salt, gum, ostrich feathers. 

The desert is crossed for the purpose of carr^g on the trade 
between the centre and the N. of Africa. The chief routes are from 
Tunis and Tripoli, through Fezzan, to Bomou ; from Fez to Timbuc- 
too ; and from Fezzan to Wara, in Dar Salej. Caravans do not take a 
direct route, but are forced to make their way to the wells, so that the 
worst parts of the desert are never crossed. Including stoppages, the 
journey from Fez to Timbuctoo takes 100 days. The provisions are 
:hiefly water, dates, and barley meaL The dangers to wtdch travellers 
are exposed in crossing the desert are robbery;* hting their 
m which case they probably die of hunger or thirst; finding 
tpringt dried ftps oeing owned by a sand etorm; or tufbeated by iTU 
burning timoom. Caravans consisting of some thousands of men an4 
camels have, from these causes, been entirely lost 

Totont, — TiBBSTi, BiLMA, Abowan. 

EXSBCISE XL. 

Draw a map of iV. AfHca ; t.#., from C. Guardafui to the Bight of 
Biafr«. Boundaries of Egypt t Great divisions f Where is agricul- 
ture practised f Chief objects cultivated P Give particulars of the 
cultivation. Characterize the manufactures and commerce. Give 
particulars. Ports P Give particulars of the population, armj, navy, 
religion, government Name some |H«valent diseases. Proofs of its early 
civilization P The capital P Give particulars of it, and Alexandria, 
Aboukir, Damietta, Siout, Esneh, Suez, Thebes, Assouan, Siwah. 

Give particulars of the agriculture, coHimerce, religion, and govern- 
ment of Nubia. Chief towns P Where are the ruins most abundant F 

Give particulars of the apiculture, commerce, population, govern- 
ment, religion, and civilization of Abyssinia. Capital P Other tcwns * 

Name the States of Barbary. Give particulars of the agrioriltuT>9, 
vianufactures, commerce, population, government, religzoa. Nam* 
ih^ capital of each State. Other towns P Give particulars. 

Extent of the Great Desot P Give particulars of its part% people, 
eommer^, caravan routes, dangers, towns. 

1 Sahara (or Zahra) is an Arabic word, meaning Degrrt, 

s I'he whole population is extremel;y smalL The oaravani. In ■mne iNurti, go dav 
p '^er day without neemg a human being or habitation. S To obviate this, a sua 
of onney is paid to the tribe tjirough whose territoiy tlie caravan 
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SENEGA'MBIA' AND GUINEA. 

839. DitrwioTW.— Many Negro States; the chief- 

Vpper Guiiua, Capitali. Lowtr Guinea. CapitdU- 

Ashant^ Comiaria Lo&n^ Lorngo, or Booah 

liahdmey Ab6mey C6iigo Congo, or San SalTador 

Benin B6nin Ang61a Ix)Anda 

Biafra Benguela Bengu^la 

The coast of Upper Guinea is known also by the names, Sient 
Leone Coast, Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Slave Coast. 

The English have the colony of Sierra Leone, capital Freetown :* 
settlements on the Gambia, capital Bathurst; some forts on the Gold 
Ceast, the chief. Cape Coast Castle, and now including Elmins 
acquired from the Dutch; Lago^ on an island off the Slave Coaat- 
the French, the islands of Fort St. Louis, Goree, &c The i'urtu. 
guete have numerous settlements on the coast of Lower Guinea. 

In all the above places the number of Europeans is small, and the 
nnmbfcr of the natives under their direct control is not large ; but their 
influence exerts itself over a considerable extentof country, especially 
along the west. "The British territory" (on the Gold Coast), "strictly 
speaking, is limited to the Forts, and to the distance of a cannon shot 
around them, but British inflnence and jurisdiction extend over an 
area variously estimated at from 6,000 to 8,000 sqnare miles. Justice 
is administered to this large population by British magistrates. From 
the force of circumstances the custom of domestic slavery has to be 
recognised." (Census Bepoit for 1861.) 

Liberia,' capital Monr6via,' was established by some citizens of the 
United States, to serve as a place to which/r^ Negroes might resort . 

840. AgridUture. — Manufactures. — Very nule. 
Few domestic animals. Yam, banana, rice, palms oi 
'lifferent sorts, maize, dourra, and the ground-Biit 
and other beans, are cultivated. 

The ground-nut (810) is used as food, and in the preparation of s 
valuable oil. 

841. Imports. — Cotton goods, arms, gunpowder, 
spirits. Eocports. — Slaves, gold, palm oil, ivor)-, 
gums, co\vTies. 

The slave trade, though declared piracy by most civilized nations, 

1 8o e»Q«d M being between the Senegal and the Oambf a. Tlie chief Ncarro trib<« 
te Senegambia (f&rming several States) are the Yalodfe, Mandlngoee, and Podlahf 

t The coioiif of Sierra Leone was establidied in 1787 by Boiue English philjuithxy/> 
plats, to show that the pxcdtice oifru labour was as advantageous as that uf slaves, 
\% has DOW beeu a government colony for some time, and the Negroes capttuW 
from tiie slaven are disembarked and settled here. The oeleiiy ts thriving, bat lUh 
fcctaoately is most nahealthy for Europeans. Indeed, Uie low coast of St'oegunba 
«»iid Guinea is generally so fatal to Europeans, that it has been design^ed ** pestile» 
ti:'!." Hi«rra Leone is sometimes called the Whiit Man'i Qrave. 

t Uberia, from the iMtin liber, fru, meaAs the/ree state. MonrgtiiM. mm aaoMJ 
Croai Mt. Monro, a Presilent of tbe United SUtee RepabO«. 
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is yet very active. The natiTe princes often go to war eolely for the 
purpose of making prisoners, whom they dispose of as slayes. A large 
proportion die on Uieir passage across the Atlantic; and the horroiB 
of this middle passage, to those who snrviyei can scarcely be con* 
ceiyed. The gums are obtained diiefly from the large forests of 
acacia trees in the N. of Senegambia. Cowries are shells, used as 
coins, not only in Africa, but also in parts of the £. Indies. 

842. OovemTrierit — Despotic. 

Among the tribes in the iV. of Senegambia, public opinion in soma 
degree checks the. power of their princes. But in U^per and Lower 
Guinea may be found the most unmitigated tyranny m the world." 

The goyemment is generally hereditary, but descends not as with 
us, from father to son, but from brother to brother. 

843. Religion, — Fetishism. Human sacrifices. 

The Moors, and some Negroes in the N. of Senegambia, are Ma- 
hometans. In Lower Guinea, where the Portuguese have influence, 
the Negroes profess Christianity, but mixed with idolatrous practices. 

Ab6mst. — Palace, guarded by from 800 to 1,000 women. 

Benin. — Exports from 3,000 to 4,000 slayes annually; in market, 
dogs' flesh, roast monkey, bats, and lizards, are sold. Coomassiil — 
Trade between coast and interior. Gamxro6n Mountains. 

Abbbokxtta. — A large modem town; inhabitants opposed to thit 
elaye trade. Seyeral thousand liberated slayes. 

CooMASSiB. — Taken and destroyed by the English in 1874. 

Of the coast between Lower Guinea and Cape Colony little it 
known, but that it is difficult of access, barren, and thinly peopled. 



SOUDAN,' OR NIGRITIA. 

S44. Divisions, — Many Negro States, fiom the 
sources of the Senegal to Darfar ; the chief — 



States. ChUf Toiont, 

Bambarra Jonneh, Sego 

Timbuctod Timbucto6 

Borgo<S Bo6sa, Eidma 

flowsa, or £mp. Sackato6, Zariya, 

of Felldtahs K&noo, Rabba 



States, Chief Totom, 

Bomot<(oo),Ea- Angomou, Koukh 
nem,&Mandari (oo),Maoo, Mora 
Begharmi Mesna 

DarSiley' Warra 
Darfur (m) Cobb6 



1 ETan the miniiUn of the Kinc of Dahomey approach him crawUng, and roUms 
their heads from time to time inthe dnat. A conaequenoe of this unlimited po«e * 
u the moat appalling cmelty. The king, on days of oeremon^, walks on the bleed* 
Ing heads of prisoners or others who have been killed. At his death his wives kill 
each other, and a large number of his subjects are put to death ; his tomb, too. Is 
constructed of earth mixed with human blood. At stated times, too, his tomb hi 
surrounded by new-made corpses and bloody heads impaled on stakes. This defp 
potism sometimes shows itself in a most capricious way. In one of the States, ft 
M the custom, whenever the prince sneeses, for his nearest attendant to dAp hia 
hands : this is done then by the next, and the next, throughout his court; then it 
reaches the town, and at last ends in a uniyena4 clapping. 

s In full. BeUdrel-S&udan. Both that and Nigritia mean Countrv qf the Nmrn 
In the £., howcTer, many of the inhabitants are of Arab or Berber fescent. To* 
l^'illatahs p*mD to be Arabs, t Dor mewca kuui i Dor-fur, the land of ik^foort 
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845. Geuerally fertile^ except in E. Agriculture 
and cattle-rearing. Some rude manufactures, as 
weaving, tanning, working of metals. Trade by 
caravans, in slaves, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
6alt, arms, European goods. 

Government — In most States despotic. 

Religion. — ^Mahometanism, but Fetishism in parts. 

The Snltan of Saokatoo, or Howsa, ia the most powerfnl soTereign 
of Nigritia, and, next to hiin, the Ejng of Bomon. The people of 
Nigritia are more civilized than those of Senegambia and Guinea. Id 
many parts, cowries and indigo are used as money. 

Sackatoo.— 80,000 inh. ; cap. of Howsa, and largest town of 
Nigritia ; Clapperton died here. KAnoo. — Carayan tnuoe, e8x>ecia1]jr 
in slayes. Timbuctoo. — Once cap. of a yast empire, which included 
a great part of Nigritia ; great trade, bat a tribute paid to the Tnoricks , 
to prevent their robbing the caravans. Sbgo. — ^Discovery hj Mnngo 
Park of the long-songht majestic Niger, wide as the Thames at 
Westminster. Boosa. — Mnngo Park drowned in Niger. 



BRITISH SOUTH AFEICA, 




846. Colonial South Africa consists of— 


- 


EXTENT 8Q. H. USUABITASTS. 


Cape Colony' Proper {G) 200,000 


720,000 


♦British Caffraria 8,500 


90.000 


♦FlNGOLAND, No Man'S LaND 


140,000 


♦Basutoland (-4^) 8,500 


270.000 


♦West Gkiquat.and {Ad) 17,000 


46,001) 


Natal 18,000 


320.000 


Trans-Vaal 115,000 


300,000 



The p>pu1ation is rery mixed, being of Datch, EcgliBh, Qerman, and Prencu 
bio(*d, besuies the numerous Uotifiitots and Caffrea. 

Only Cape Colony, Natal, and the Trans-Vaal are Colonies. The 
Government of ^ est Griqoa Land is an Administration, of Baanto 
Land an Agency, the Administrator and the Agent being appointed 
by the Governor of C. Colony. 

In Extent Cape Colony Proper is abont the size of France, and in 

SopulaUon about three-qnarters of a million ; which is about the 
alf of Colonial South Africa, English and Dutch. 

1 1t WM established by the Dntch in 1650, bat taken by the EngUsh in mfi. 
With its dependencies,* not including the Trans-Vaal, the extent ia abova 890,(1" 
aq. m.. and its pop above It million. The Dutch, long before the Colunj pMvi 
into the hands of the English, discontented with the GoTemment^ b^aa their 
siystem of " trekk ng," i.e., setting out on their travels ko get beyond the leaekof 
control, and sett e down where they might have their own w^. Since it ba« 
been an English Colony, the abolition of slaveiy in 1833 has been a grievaace,** 
the natives were in ttiat condition, and the Dutch Colonists xeaettt any inter- 
ference between tbtmselves and their ''serraats.** 
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Cape Colony Proper oooapies the Bonth-west comer, with the 
Atlanido on its W. coast, and the 8. Indian Ocean on its 8. ooaat. 
Between C. Colony on the 8. coast and the great Kei R. is British 
ICaffraria, and between this and Natal is Eiaffir Land, called also 
No Man's Land, and Fingo Land, while Basnto Land lies between 
this and the river Caledon West Griqoa Land lies north and east 
of the junction of the Nn Ghureep and Ky Gareep. 

Agriculture. — European sorts of com, and vine, 
the chief cultivation ; much sheep and cattle rearing. 

There are numerous small, rapid rivers on the coast, but in the interior 
there is a want of water. The high plains or steppes between the mountain 
ranges of 8. Africa, called Karroos, afford abundant pasturage after, but only 
after, the heavy rains. For more than half the year the river beds are 
without water. Tliere is much land that is mere waste. The flora of B. 
Africa is singularly beautiful ; the Cape heath, and other ornaments of our 
greenhouses, having been furnished by it. There is, however, a dearth of 
those plants more immediately useful to man. Wines moderate in quality, 
are rather extensively made. Besides the wine-growers, who are mostly of 
French descent, are the com farmers (korn-boers) and the cattle farmers 
(vee-boers). Sheep are numerous, wool being the chief export. 

A new kind of industry has arisen in S. Africa, that of Ostrich-farming. 
The ostrich is tamed and kept for the sake of its feathers, of which a crop is 
plucked once a year. The young are hatched artificially in a sort of oven. 

847. Commerce, — Considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (cotton, wooUen, 
leather, haberdashery, and clothing), hardware, and 
E. India produce (coflfee, sugar, rice). 

Exports. — ^Wool, much the most important, hides 
and skins, copper ore, ostrich feathers, ivory, wine. 

Populati(m.—120,mQ. 

Government. — A Governor and Parliament. 

Both Honses of Parliament are elected ; the Lenslative Connoil, 
half for ten years, and half for five ; the House of Assembly for five. 

Cape Town, on Table Bay.--80,000 inhabitants ; fortified ; im- 
portant as a resting-place for vessels to and from E. Ladies, which 
pnt in for provisions and for repairs ; regularly bnilt : observatory in 
the neighbonrhood ; the Table Monntam, so named from its shape 
and flat top.^ Constantia. — ^Vineyards ; its grapes said to be the 
finest in the world, which its wine certainly is not. Qsobgb 
Town ; Qhaham Town ; Post Elizabeth. 

West Griqua Land, capital Kimberley, is the 
country of the Diamond Fields. 

The first stone was discovered in 1867, since which, a population of diggers 
to the number of 60,000 has worked the " Fields,*' and diamonds to the 
amount of several miUions sterling have been oolleoted, one of which, called 
the ** star of South Africa," was sold in its rough state for £11,200. 

1 An atmospboric phenomenon occnrrinff in the summer (Nov. to March), with 
the 80uth<east wind, is as remarkable as " the Table" itselt This is a white cloud 
which rests on the table and conceals it, and the edge of which goes lower than 
the table top, and so is well-named the " Table-olo(h7* 
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The Thans-Vaaii. 

847*. Trans- Vaal was one of the Dutch free states. 
But the wars and difficulties^ with the natives in- 
duced the settlers to seek British protection, and in 
1877 it became an English colony.* 

It extendB from the B. Vaal on the 8, to the B. Limpopo on the JV., witti 
an area of above 100,000 sq. m., its northern nart lying within the Tropic oi 
Ca^oom, and bo in the Torrid Zone. As, nowever, it is a table-land front 
2,000 to 3,000 feet high, and has ranges of mts., like the Dralcenfeld, near 
8,000 feet, the climaui is acreeable and the country healthy. Theacrilis 
good, inrodocinff excellent wheat, " the best in Soath Africa." 

It is loosely divided into Hooge Veld (High Land or Ooantry)» the BonUieni 
third of the colony commencing at the B. Vaal ; Banken Veld (Terxace or 
Middle Land), the spurs and slopes on each side of the mountain chains; 
Boach Veld (Bush or Low Land), about one-half the colony in the north and 
north-east. 

Trans-Vaal is rich in minerals, including gold, 
copper, lead, iron, coal, and diamonds. 

The High Veld is a fine grazing oonntiy, the liAIddle Yeld fitter 
for oultiyation ; but nevertheless excellent crops of com, Ac., mar 
be got from the former, while the latter has abundant and exoeDent 
pasture. The Low Veld being at less elevation, and going further 
-within the tropics, is mnch hotter, and better fitibed for the cnltiTa- 
tion of sugar, cotton, coffee, and other tropical products. 

The population about 300,000 ; one-sixth whites. 

The capital is Fr^'toria, and the other chief towns are L^ydenbat;?. 
Fotschafstroom, and Bustenburg. 

PoKT Natal, or Natal.* 

848. 18,000 sq. m. ; 320,000 inhabitants. Sheep 
and cattle rearing. Sugar, cotton, maize, cultivated. 

Imports, — Cotton and woollen goods, haberdasheiy, 
clothes, hardware, machinery, flour, rice, cofifee. 

Exports, — Wool and hides, ivory and ostrich 
feathers, sugar and arrowroot. 

Pbtebuabitzbubg.— Capital. Dubban.— Fort. 

1 The blind and selfish policy of the Dutch, which sought to keep down the 
natives by slavery and other oppressions, so embittered their feeliogs towanb 
their masters that, as Mr. ITnney says in his interesting paper read before the 
Royal Qeographical Society. ^* on the occasion of the hoisting of the British flag 
in Pretoria, native chiefb from far and near either attended themselves or lest 
their representatives to welcome the raising of that emblem of jtutice uad freedom." 

2 Bat disturbed and dissatisfied. From miscalculation or misunderstaadiog. 
small bodies of British troops, fighting bravely of course, were defeated by the 
Boers, and the present state of the country is unsettled and its future uneertaia. 

s "It has a climate probably the finest in the world, and a**e in wliich the 
English race need not fear to degenenie."— Times. 

* It was called Natal Coast by Vasco de Oama, because disoorerad by hln oa 
Christmas day (the day of the Nativitpl The British Colony is named tcom ths 
fine natural Harbour which we call Port Natal. 
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The Orange Eiver Free State. 

849. It is so named from the Orange Itivcr (the 
Gareep), between the two ereat anns of which, the 
Ky (yellow) Gareep,* and Me Nu (black) Gareep, it 
lies. It is an independent Bepnblic which was 
formed by the Dutch Boers migrating (trekking) 
from the Old Cape Colony. 

The exx)orts, wool, ivory, ostrich feathers, are« as well as the Imports, 
much like those of Cape Colony. 

Land of the Hottentots. 

850. N. of Cape Colony. Cattle-rearing, hunting, 
plunder. 

The Hottentofcs, x>^rliaps, rank the lowest amon^ men. Their 
grroaps of miserable huts are called kraals. The Bos^smans, or 
Bushmen, are the most deg^raded even of the Hottentot tribes. 
Their personal appearance, and most filtby habits, excite inyincible 
disgpist. They eat varions insects, and the larys td insects, and the 
refuse of animals killed by the colonists. Many of them have no 
notions of religion. The missionaries have effected some good 
among them. 

Klaabwateb. — 1,200 inhabitants ; neat missionary town. 

CAFFERIiAND.^ 

NJS, of Cape Colony. Vast forests, sandy plains, 
and good p&sture. Warlike. Cattle-rearing^ hunting, 
plunder. Fetishism. 

The Caffers are much less barbarous than the Hottentots. Agri- 
culture and some rude manufactures are practised by some tribBS, 
as the working of metals, and tanning. Thev live, too, in towns, 
the sites of which, however, they change. They are often at war 
with the colonists. Their chief weapon is the assegai. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Hottentot Tribes live on 
the Atlantic side, and the Gaffers on the Indian Ocean side. The 
Zulus are Caffers. 

Zulu Land lies north of "NoXal and east of the 
most S. part of the Trans- Vswl. 

War of 1879 ; attack on British Gamp by OTerwhelming numbers ; 
almost all its defenders cut off ; two successiye defeats destroyed the 
Zulu armies, and the king, Getywavo, was captured, and remains a 
captiye, but not a prisoner, in a, Amoa. 

1 This is o\Ued by the Dutch also the Yaal, after a river of Holland. The 
Gareep was by tlu'm Ciilled the Orange Biver after the eminent Dutch family of 
that name, one of wliom was our William III. 

* The name Cuffer is of Arabic origin. It means inideL It waa applied by the 
Araba not memiy to ttK>ae whom we call Oafferi, but to all the people of Africa 
who were not Alahometana. 



THE EAST COAST. 

S5l. Divmone.— Natal Coast, Soffla, Mozam- 

ique (ecfc), Zanguebar, Aj«>n.' Monomotipa. English 

ettlements on the NaL. Coast; Portuguese, b^ 

ween Delagda Bay and C. Del^Uio; N. of that, 

mbject in some degree to the Sultan of Muscat (740). 

This coast is generally flat ; in some parts sandy, in others marshy, 
ind unhealthy, at least to Kuropetna. The people are more enlightened 
^han those of Lower Guinea. 

Com/merce. — Chiefly with Arabia. Eoeports.^^ 
Gold, ivory, ambergria, frankincense, copal gum,' 
slaves. Imports. — Cotton goods, beads, brass wire. 

Religion. — Fetishism in & ; a corrupt Christianity 
in the Portuguese settlements; Mahometanism 
among the Arabs and Negroes of the N. 

liownt, — MooAooxo. MBUiniA. — Onoe Portuguese, tnit now 
deserted. Mombas. Zakzibab or Zakoukbab. — ^Ajfrican capital of 
flie Sultan or Imaum of Muscat Emporium for iyory. Mozambiqitb 
— Residence of the Portuguese goyemor. Sbna, Sofala'. Zdcbao. 
—Capital of Monomotapa. 

As in Lower Guinea, the Portuguese haye some influence oyer the 
aatiye tribes lying about their own settlements. 

EXERCISE XLI. 
Draw South Africa. Name the chief Negro States of Upper Games, 
—of Lower Guinea. Giye the capitals of each. The names giyen ti 
parts of the coast of Upper Guinea P Name the chief European settle- 
ments, and giye particulars. Giye particulars of the agricidtoie, oooi- 
merce, goyemment, religion, chief towns. Characterize the W. coast 
Of what does Soudan consist ? Name the chief States, with then 
chief tcwns. Giye particulars of the soil, agriculture, manii£Ktiu«s, 
commerce, goyemment, and religion. The most powerful soy«reignsf 
Compare it with Senegambia and Guinea. Giye particulazs of 
remarkable towns. 

Giye particulars of the agriculttne^ oommeroe, population, and chief 
towns of Cape Colonj. Who established it! Name and gi¥e 
particulars of other British Colonies. 

Describe the Land of the Hottentots : the people. An interestiBg 
town P Describe Cafierland. Describe the Gaffers. Towns ? 

The chief parts of the East Coast P What people haye settlemeBts 
upon it, and whete P Describe the country and the peofde. Giyt 
particulan ef the commerce. Religion P Chief towns f 

1 These wv aot th« names ef diednct States, bat only of large diatrieli of eooat^, 
Witt the poMaoAl perUoiilan of whieh we ere slmoit yw^wiwt^ 

• OofelueflnmwhieheBrndotftoinatreci Thr li r ill rnif ii JM iBl if ffu w^k 
when f»reite of eopal trees hsye stood. 
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AMERICA.' 

PHYSICAL FSATUEEa 

852. Baumdariea. — N., by the Arctic Ocean ; £., 
by the Atlantic ; S,, by the Antarctie ; W.^ by the 
Pacific. 

853. Extent — 9 fiOO m. long; 3,300 wide^ 
15,000,000 sq. m. ; N. America containing 7,500,000, 
S. America 6,500,000, and the islands 1,000,000. 

North and South America, which form two iinm«nwi penmsulaa^ 
are mated by the Isthmus of Daubn, which is only 30 bl aoroes 
in the narrowest part This isthmus is totally different in its cha- 
racter from the Isthmus of Sues, being composed of rugged granitie 
locks, while the last is only a flat sandy plain. 

This estimate of the islands includes Greenland and Iceland. 

854. Coast. — More extensive than that of any of 
the mreat divisions, except Europe. 

AltSough there is considerable general resemblance in the shape 
of North and South America, yet the coast-line and indentations 
are much more eztensiye in the former than the latter. In- 
deed, S, America has no large opening into the hmd, except the 
mouths of its great rivers; while the irregularities of the coast of 
A*. America fonn the Pbninsvlas of Aliaska, California, Yucatan, 
Florida, Nova Scotia, Labrador, Melville, and Boothia. The great 
kiland seas of the N* are of little use in commerce, as they have few 
inhabitants along their shores, and are covered with ice during most 
part of the year. On this account, though the North- West rassage 
to India is at last explored, it will probably be valuable only as 
increasinff our geographical knowledge. 

- The fiuieries of the Ji, seas are very important ; whales, seals, the 
walrus, narwal, herrings, &c., being most abundant On their shores ^ 
VK>, are found great quantities of drift timber^ which has been 
brought by the various currents. Oone-bearing trees, s.^., firs, 
larches, &c., are the most common; but species of trees growing 
around the Gulf of Mexico are also found. Greenland, Iceland, and 
Jan Mayen Isles, are in this way supplied with wood. 

The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are some degrees wanner than 
tiiose of the ocean in the same latitude. The Gulf Stream, whidi 
tims along the coast of N, America to Newfoundland, preserves this 
superior temperature throughout its course* 

I Amerieaiu named ftft«r a Florentin*, JmtHffO Vu/meett whoriakUitkt Jf. OMst 
•f 8. America in UW, and on hu return to Europe ptMUhed tkijirtt ectaiimlef the 
aewlj dJKOTered oountriek. That oontineat waa, howoTer, diaooTeiiad bf OaioibaB 
m 14iW; and If. Amerioa waa diioovered by Sebastian Cabot, in Hm 



Henry Vll. of Englaiid, in I«07: a year bdbre the dueoreir of t^ trntimmt br 
!>>hiinV«ui. Moat ef the W. Indian ielanda wwe diecowred mam jmn ^r ia 
0«anahani« now oeiled See Bahrador. waa the flnt land diidove. ed. XIaa waai i iii 
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855. QvXfs, Bays, Ac. — Baffin's Bay, Hudscd'a 
Bay with James's Bay and Chesterfield Inlet ; Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, Delaware Bay, Che- 
8ap<9ak Bay, Gulf of Mexico with the Bay of Cam- 
pech^ ; the Caribb&m Sea with the Bay of Hondfi- 
ras, Gul& of Dirien, Maracaybo, and P£ria ; Bay of 
Panam&, Gulf of California^ Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, Behring's Sea, or Sea of Eamtschatka. 

As almost all the openiiigfl into the land are on the J?, aide, and th« 
tid&l current trayela W.. the tides of th^ seas are much higher thin 
ill the inland seas of the Old World which have a V. opening ; as, 
for instance, the Mediterranean and Baltic. In the B. of Fundy tlie 
tide rises 70 feet, which is the highest anywhere known. 

Baffin's B. and Hudson's B., and the parts of the sea connected 
with them, have been called the A&cno Mkditeiulanxan ; the 
name, Colombian MBDiTEaaANEAN, has been given to the 6. of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and their yarious parts, being io 
some degree enclosed by the large arc of the W, India la., whicb 
extend from Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco. 

856. Straits, — Davift's Strait, Barrow's Straits, 
Hudson's Straits, Strait of BeHeisle (de), Bahama 
Channel, Windward Passage, Mona Passage, Magel- 
lan's' Straits, Straits of Le Maire, Behring's Straits. 

857. Capes. — InN, America, Farewell, Chudleigh, 
Charles, Race, Breton, Sable, Cod, Hatteras, Tandia 
or Sable, Catoche (posh), Gr^ios a Dios,* St. Anto- 
nio, Corridntes,' St. Lucas, Mendocino, Prince of 
Wales, the most W. point, 168** W. ; Point Barrow 
the most N,, 72** N, ; C. Bathurst ; — in S. America 
3t. Roque, Branco, the most E. point, 34** 27' W, ♦ 
b'rio (e), St. Antonio, Corrientes,' Froward, the most 
S. point, 54« fl. ; Horn,* 5^ 8. ; Pillar. 

The land stretches much farther N. and S, in the New than in the 
Old World; Point Barrow being 72* N., and C. Froward SA" S^ 
w'hich is 20° farther S. than C. Agulhas, the most 8. Cape of AfiioL 
including the iaUnds, America eiSenda from abofre 80* K, to 66* S 

1 ItwM ■Hot tOMii«ftbo*it in UmeSfentte, that Magellan, on eDtflciacibBflaM* 

Gatirely qniet open aea, gaf«it the name of the Pcd^Ocean. Sliipa now mauSkf 
e the loncercoonethroiurfc theStraitaof Le Mail*. > Oradosa DiMmmm 



thanks to Ood. • CorrumUi meant eurrenli. Thegr are atrong ben. 

« Kamed from Hoon^ a aeaport of Holland, the native plaee oTSebevtaa. 

liacovflrar of this cape. 
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S58. Inlands. — In the Atlcmtic, Newfoundland, C. 
Breton I., Prince Edward's L ; the Bermtidas ; the 
West Indies, composed of the BaJui/niaa ; the Qreai 
Ant{Ue8, consisting of Cuba, Hayti or St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico ; the Leaser AntiUee, divided 
into the Leeward* Is., of which the chief are the 
Virgin Is., Guadeloupe (oo), and Dominica (e) 
and the Windward Is., of which the chief are Mar- 
iinique (eke), Barb&does, and Trinidad ; Joannes L, 
Falkland Is. 

In the Antarctic Ocean, Tierra del Fuego,* Staten 
[., Desolation I. ; S. Georgia, 8. Orkneys, S. Shet- 
lands, Graham Land, Trinity Land. 

In the Pacific, the Patagonian Archi{)elago, of 
which the largest ia Wellington I. ; Chiloe I., Juan 
Fernandez, Galapagos, Vancouver L, Queen Char- 
lotte's I., Prince of Wales L, Sitka, the Aleutian I& 

In the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, Iceland, Cockbum 
I., Southampton I., North Somerset, Prince of Wales s 
L., King William's L., Victoria and Albert L., 
Banks' L, Prince Patrick I., MeVviUe I., Bathurst 
I., Comwallis I., North Devon. 

Greenland, often considered a part of the continent, is separated 
from it. Its N, limits are unknown. Graham and Trinity Land 
are sometimes called the Southern Continent. £xcept Greenland 
and Iceland, the islands of the Arctic and Antarctic oceans are nearly 
uninhabited. Immense numbers of waterfowl are found there in cer- 
tain parts of the year; especially the penguin in the Antarctic Islands. 

Sir E. Parry reached lat. 82}*^, being the point farthest N., and 
only 500 miles from the Pole. 

The S. Shetlands contain the lowest (80 ft. high) volcano knowu. 

The West India Islands are mostly mountainous and volcanic. 
They are subject to earthqiiakes and hurricanes. The Bahamas 
amount to several hundreds, but only twenty are inhabited. Great 
sandbanks (Great Bahama Bank, Little Bahama Bank, Key Sal 
&c.), and numerous reefs and rocks lie around and among them, 
making the navigation very dangerous. The Bermudas (iOO) 
have only 15 uninhabited. 

1 They are so named with regard to the prerailing east wi V Windward, to- 
wards tM ioind, i.e., eastward, or rather souU^-east/ Leeward, towards the lee, or 
part awa}[ from the wind, Le., westward. 

s That is Land qf Fire, It waa bo named oo aocoont of its Acti?« Toloanoeii 
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859. Mountains. — Mostly in the ^- Chains r^ 
markable for length, not breadtL 

In S. America. — The Andes,' with Mt, Sorata, 
25.400ft., Iliimiini, 24,400ft., and Chimborazo, 21.4(M' 
ft ; the Mts. of Guiana, 8,300 ft. ;— the Brazilian Mis., 
the principal chain the Serra do Espinh^zo,' 8,000 ft 

The Andef run oninterriotedlj through 8. America finofn y. tc 
4^., at a reiT inconBiderable iistanoe from the W. coast. Indeed ir 
the 8. of Chili and in Pata,«fonia they form the coast-line; and ai 
the greatest distance ^in ab'«ut the middle of Chili) are but 100 m. 
from the sea. They leeve the contLoent before they reach the ex- 
treme 8. point, and are oontuiued in the 8. islands of the Patagoniso 
.irchipela^ and the W. and 8. coasts of Tierra del Fuego to C 
[lorn, which is about 3,000 ft high. The 8. part of the ran^ mai 
be considered as a single chain, with one or two immense spun pro- 
jecting eastward. But in -.tther parts the range is double, and ereo 
triple, enclosing longitudiiial yalleys. At about 19" 8., the range 
divides into two, and encloses a table-land near 13,000 ft. high, andoo 
which is placed the lake Titicaca. The JB. part is called the Eastern 
Cordillera,* and the W., the Western Cordillera. Viey again unite 
in about 13* ^. It is in the former are found Sorata and Illimani, 
the highest mts. of the New World. 

Just under the Equator is the Table-Land or Valley of Quito, at a 
height of about 9,000 ft., and around which are ranged a greater 
number of very high mts. than are found elsewhere; as ChinuKxaso 
tad PicLincha on the fT,, and Cotopaxi and Antisana on the £. 
At about 3* y., the range is split into three divisions, which do not 
tgain unite. They are ':alled, altogether, the Mts. of New Granada. 
The first, or Western Range^ runs near the coast. It is the lowest of 
the three, and gradually diminishes in height, till, at the Isthmus of 
I'anama, its elevation is only 600 feet. The Central Range separates 
the valley of the Magdalena from that of its chief tributary, the 
Cauca. It has severd Nbtados, or snow-capped heights. The 
Eoitem Range proceeds N.S. to the B. of Lake Maracaybo. 

The Andes are only about 20 >m. across in the extreme 8.\ and 
where widest (across the E. and W. Cordilleras, including the valley 
of Titicaca), not more than 400 m. 

The Mts. of Guiana do not form a single chain, but seem to be a 
very irregular mass. East of the Serra do Espinhazo, in Brasil, a range 
«idrts the coast, called the Serra do Mar *,' W. of it, a long irreguk^ 
range occupies > great space, but is of inconsiderable elevation.' 

1 Andei It frr>m a Pemvfau word. amU, meaalat espjsKr or metoL * TW vorr 
aigh mts. are calU-d K evade, which meanB raoicy, m the Kevodo de Serata 

* Serra do Erpinhato meant Baik-bone ranfft, A part of it it called Strra de 
Frio, i.e.. Cold ranpt. « Cordillera meant ffirdU or dtain. 

* That it, AlarUime Rama*- * They have been named Serra dee VertenUs, L«. 
Turninff Mts. Thej f<»in th*i watenhed between the San Pt-aadaeo, Paraai •m 
Paraguav on one tide : ard the A mason. Tocantin. and Pat-anaJiibA. o» Ihe otJier 
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860. In N. America. — The Rocky Mt?y., with Mt 
Hooker, Mt Brown, and Mt. Murchison, all about 
1 6,000 ft ; the Cordilleras of Mexico and Guatemala, 
with PoiKxratap^tl, 17,700 ft., Orizaba, 17,400 ft. 
and Agutt {too), 15,000 ft. ; the Alleghany («) Mta, 
with Mt Washington, 6,200 ft ; the Ozark Mts., the 
CaliforniMii Mts., or Sierra Nevada ; Cascade Mts., 
'With Mt ilood, 12,000 ft; Maritime Range, with 
Mt Fairweather, 14,700 a., and Mt St Elias. 
1 8,000 ft. 

Notwithstanding a oonaiderable depreasion at the lathmua ot 
Panama, and a^ain in about lat. 32* JV., the Rocky Mts. and the M'Ji. 
of Guatemala and Mexico may be considered as a continuation of the 
Andes. Togfther these form the longest range of mts. in the world, 
extending from C. Horn to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, the 
length being above 9,000 miles. A mat part of S. Mexico is a 
table-land, from 6,000 to 9,000 feet high, and the continuation of tht 
range is rather through this table-land than the mountains upon it, 
which are very irregviarly disposed. Farther N, the main range it 
called the Sierra Madre,^ and stiU farther N» the Sierra Verde ;* 

'" beyond whicb it is called the Rocky or Oregon Mts. 

^ The Alleghanys, or Appalachian Mts., are about 1,200 m. long.^ 

'''. They are higher in the iV. than in the S, 

?s 861. Volcanoes. — Numerous in the great W, moun- 

• tain range of both continents. In the Andes, Anti- 
■^ sana, 19,000 ft., the highest in the world ; Cotopdxi, 

* 18,000 ft. ; Pichincha, 16,000 ft. ; in the Mts. of Ouate- 
mala, Agua, 15,000 ft. ; in the Mts. of Mexico,* Popo- 
ratapetl,' 17,700 ft. ; in the Maritime Range, MtSt 
Elias, 18,000 ft. ; in Iceland, Hecla. — Fearful EaHh- 
quakes in the W, and N. of S. America, in Gualo- 
mala, Mexico, and the W. Indies. 

The Tolcanoea of the New "World are higher and more terrific 
tnan those of the Old. They are found at intervals in the great 
western chain from Tierra del Fuego, to Aliaska, and beyond that in 
the Aleutian Islands. There are 16 in the Chilian Andes, 6 in the 
Bolivian, 18 in the Colombian, 38 in the Mts. of Guatemala, 6 in the 

1 Sierra Madrt meani Mother Ranfte ,• Sierra Verde, Oreen Ranot, 
t Od« of the sMTtive volcanoes of Mexico, JoruUo. wu formed Ia one niK&t. la 
17M It 18 1,700 feet above the plain it Mands on. which pivnous to the empiios 
irai CQitiyated, being covered with sugM and indico plantations. 
I PopoeatapeU moMU Smoking ML 
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Htf . of Mezioo, 4 on Alaska. 32 on tiio Aleutian Islands, and sonra 
between Mexioo and Alaska. Active volcanoes exist also in the TP. 
Indian islands of St. Vincent, Giiadeloape, and St. Kitts. Next to 
JaTl^ the most powerful volcanic agency in the world seema to be in 
Mexico and in the Aleutian Islands. 

The volcanoes of the Nnw World do not generally eject la^a, bnt 
onl^ scoria and ashes. This probably arises from their fqieat height, 
which causes the lava to become partially solid before it can zeadi 
the mouth of the crater. 

In no part of the world do earthquakes appear to be so frequent 
and destructive as in Chili, Peru, Colombia, Guatemala, and Mexico.^ 
Those of Curaami in 1797, of Car&ccas in 1812, and of YalparaiBO in 
1822, were the causes of a fearful losi of life and proi>erty.* 

862. Plains, — ^Very extensive. The Mississippi 
and Mackenzie Plain in iV. America ; the A'mazon 
and La Plata Plain, and the Plain of the On- 
noco, in S. America. 

The Misslsstppi and Mackenzie Plain extends from the Aietze 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Rocky Mts. to St. James's 
Biy, the Great I^akes, and the AUeghiLny Mts. It is divided into 
two parts hy rising ground of about 1,200 feet in height, in lat. 49", 
which forms the watershed between the streams running H, and 
those running S. 

The Amazon and La Plat% Plain extends from the Mts. of Colombia 
and Guiana to the most S, point of the continent, and from the 
Andes to the Brazilian Mts. and the Atlantic. It is divided into two 
parts at about 20" 5., by a rising ground which formi the watershed 
betireen the tributaries of the Amazon and the La Plata. 

The Plain of the Orinoco extends from the N. branches of the 
Andes to the Mts. of Guiana. 

Each of the two gre%t plains is larger than Earope ; and with the 
exception of that of If. Asia and part of Earope (705), they are the 
largest in the world. 

In N, America, parts of the Great Plain are known by the namos 
of Prairies^ or Savannahs.* In th ^ ^. or S. America the plains are 
called LlanoSt and in the 8,, Pampas. 

863. Rivers. — The largest in the world. 

1 In the districts most sabjeet to earthquakes, the houses are very Lnr, that 
they may the better resist an (irdinary shock. 

s In the earthquake of Cainan& 40,000 persons were killed. That of Oaracev 
was felt with different degrees of intensity in the Asores, Colombia* the W, 
Indies, and the basin of the AJiMissiopi. In that of Valparaiso, the coast line Cor 
50 miles was permanently raised 3 feet above its former leveL In that of Lima, 
in 1746, the sea rushed upon the land, strandiuff four ships two miles from the 
shore, and on its return carried away the Port Callao, with all its inhabitaiits 
(5,000) except about 200. 

» PrafrielM the French for meadow; stAana, the Spanish for a thtet, LkutOt fiv 
lev^ Qt plain ; pampas U the native name fur the treeUa plauu of the & 
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863* In N. AmericoL — Dravnvng tlu Greca rUxin, 
and runnviig 5., the Mississippi,' 4,400 m. ; triba on 
the right baDk, Missouri, 3,100 m., which receives the 
Vellow-Stone and Platte; Arkansas, Red River;* 
on the left bank, Illinois, Ohio, which receives the 
Tennessee : — running N., Mackenzie, tribs. Peace R, 
AthabJisca ; Coppermine R, R Back or Great Fish 
El. : — running E., St Lawrence, trib. the Ottawa ; 
Nelson, trib. Saskatchawan ; Churchill, trib. Beaver. 

Draining the country E. of AUeghanySf St. John, 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna ; E. of the Mexican 
ifts,, Rio del Nort^ ;» W. of Rocky Mts., Fraaer, 
Columbia, trib. R Snake ; Colorjulo,' Sacramento. 

The MissiMippi is the second river in the world. The Missouri ia^ 
howeyer, the main stream ; the distance from its source to the sea 
being considerably more than a thousand miles greater than that 
from the source oi the Mississippi proper to the sea. The character 
of the two streams before they join is different, the Mississippi being 
clear, and the Missouri remarkably muddy. The latter is, too, 
longer, wider, and more rapid. The basin of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding all itB tribe., is about 1,400,000 s^. m. It is nayigable to 
nearly 3,000 m. from the sea. The great impediments to its nari- 
gation are trees imbedded in the river,* sandbars, the formation and 
removal of the islands," the alterations and rapidity of the cunrent, 
the latter being at the rate of 4 or 6 miles an hour. The delta whioh 
it forms is a low unhealthy swamp, a great part of which is oovered 
with reeds, the hiding-place of numerous alligatora. 

The St Lawrence is remarkable for its great width, being between 
3 and 4 miles across at Montreal. Its length, from the source of the 
E. Lewis, the longest tributary of Lake Superior, to Antiooeti, is about 
2,000 m. ; but from the lower extremity of L. Ontario it is but 
700 m.* It is navigable for ^ps of the line as far as Quebec, and 
for vessels of 600 tons burden to MontreaL 

1 MuH-rippi menna great river ; Mini-wuri, mvd river. The length as giveu 
above is measured fp*m the aoorce of the .Missouri to the mouth of the Misaiasippi. 

• So called ttom the red earth found in its waters. 

• Rio del S&rU means river q( Hu north. The Colorado, which means coloured, 
wasnamedfrom the redness of its waters. ... .. 

^ If fixed, thuT are called tnaffe^ or planters ; if capable of an up and down motion 
as SfCted on by the stream, eawj/ert. ^ ^^ , j, ^ . , . . _^ 

B Islands are formed by the stream bursting through tneland which joins apart 
Jutting tuto the river with the mainland ; they are carried away by the force of 
the current, or they are changed into peninsulas by the channel between them 
and the bank being choked up by trees, &c. . , ,. 

• It has been computed that the basin of the St. TAwrence, of course mcluuini 
the lakes, contains '^more than the half of all the fresh wiitor on Uiis i l:iii»*t.* 
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864. In S. America,— ^Draining tJie Great Plain 
and running E, — the Am'azon* or Maranon, 4,700 m., 
the larirest river in the worid, tribs. on the right 
bank, Yavari, Purus, Madeira,^ 2,000 m. ; Topajos, 
Xingu, and Tocantin, which receives the Aragway : 
on the left bank, Yapura and Negro.^ 

Running S. — Rio de la Plata,* 2,500 m., formed by 
the Parand and Urugway. Tribs. of the Parana, the 
Paraguay, which receives the Pilcomayo and Ver- 
Tuejo {ay) ; Salado f Rivers Colorado and Negro. 

Draining the part N. of the Great Plain — Ori- 
noco, trib. Casiquiare ; and the Magdalena^ trib. 
Cauca. E, of it, San Francisco. 

The Amazon rises in the Andes, at a spot not 60 m. from the 
Pacific. It has numerons tribs., one of which is as large as the 
Volga, anl several larger than the greatest river of Western Europe. 
Its basin is 2,500,000 sq. m., i, «., two-thirds the size of Europe. It 
fornix many islaadi in it^ course, and is navigable to the junction of 
the Tuoguragai and Ucaydla; anl the navigation of the main 
stream and i.s tribs. is supposed to be near 50,000 m. It forms at 
its mouth the two large islands of Joannes and Caviana. The month 
S, of Joannes, called the B. Para, receives the t'ocantin. 

The bisin of the Rio de U Plata is 1,250,000 sq. m. Along the 
Paraguay it is navigable for above 1,000 m. Irom the sea ; bat the 
Parana and the Uruguay are obstrucredby falls, especially tne latter. 
The navigation of the Rio de la Plata proper (that is, the great 
estuary) is rather difficult, owing to its shallowness, and the number 
of sin'ibanks, which are often shifting, and consequently changing 
the course of the currents. 

The Orinoco has miny mouths, the chief of which is called Bocca 

de N ivies ^ The delta is entirely inundated at certain periods of the 

year.' 

1 It wa« BO called because the Spaniard, Orellana, who first sailed along it, 
reported thai there were societies of armed women (Amazons) living on its banks. 
'-i Madeira means wood ot forest. It runs throoga an immense forest. 

3 Negro means black. . . 

4 Rio de la Plata means river of silver. In strictness it is confined to the wids 
estuary formed by the Faran^ and the TJroguay ; but the name is now generally 
employed for the whole river system. .... 

5 Salado means salt. A river running parallm to it, which does not reach the 
sea, is called Rio Dolce, i. e.tfreshrwater river. 

6 That is. Ships' Mouth. It is the most navigable month. 

7 At this time the Indians live either on platfsrms raised above the height the 
water reaches to, or in the trees. It was from the quantity of water which Colnm- 
bus found discharged by this river that be concluded that the ooontiy thioogb 
which it ran was a continent. 
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As the shape of the two contments is mueh all ^ and their moim- 
tUA ranges very similar, it follows that there is considerable rehem- 
blanoe in their drainage. Thus Uie Mississipp ia matched bv tkc 
La Plata, both draining the S, part of the great oentral plain of thou 
respectiye continents ; the St. Lawrence by the Amazon, both run- 
ning £. ; the Orinoco by the Nelson and Churchill, which drain the 
A.^., azid the Mackenzie by the Magdalcna, whi(^ run iV. W. la 
both continents, owing to the great mountain range being in the IV*, 
all the largest rivers hare an easterly course. As, howeyer, the Kockf 
Mts. are at a much greater distance from the Pacific than are tLe 
Andes, there is room for the formation of two large rivers on the W. 
side of N, America (the Columbia and the Colorado), while on Hub 
W, side of S* America there are but a few mountain torrents. 

Owing to the slight elevation of the watersheds of the great rivers 
of the plains, some of them have permanent communications with 
each other. Thus the Casiquiare, a trib. of tHe Orinoco, is united to 
the £. Negro, a trib. of the Amazon, forming a navigable coaimuni- 
cation between the two great streams. So, too, the Churchill joins 
the Mackenzie. After the rainy season, a junction is formed between 
the Mississippi and some of the feeders of L, Winnipeg. 

That part of the Kocky Mts. in about 41" or 42*^ contains the 
sources of several of the largest rivers ; tf.^., Missouri, Yellow-2Slonu 
Platte, Arkansas, Bio del Norte, Colorado, and Columbia. 

Thiee of tne five great rivers of America— the Amazon, La l'lala» 
and St. Lawrence — enter the sea by immense mouths, resembling 
gulfs; the other two, the Orinoco and Mississippi, have several 
mouths, and consequently form tMtat^ Owing to the vast quantity 
of water they all bring down, their current is felt at a great distance 
firom the shore ; that of the Amazon at more than 300 miles. Ships 
are passing through fresh water long before the land is in si^h^ 
All the above rivers, except the St. Lawrence, are subject to period- 
ical inundations, and they form bodies of water several thousand 
sq. m. in extent Owing to their wide mouths, which open due £^ 
the tide rises in the Amazon and St Lawrence to a great neight, and 
proceeds to a great distance. In the Amazon, 3 or 4 successire 
waves, from 10 to 12 ft high, rush up the stream with great noise 
indfinee. 

865. Lakes. — By fer the largest in the world. 
Superior, 30,000 sq. m., Huron, 25,000, Micliigaii, 
20,000, Erie, 10,000, Ontario, 7,000; Chainplaiiii 
W innipeg, 9,000 sq. m.. Little Winnipeg, Deer L. ; 
Athabasca, L. of the Woods, Great Slave L., 10,0<)0. 

T Some of the cbaimelB commmucating be ween the months are stopped up bj 
Jloatmff iduidB. composed of rafts KvenJ miles long, formed of the timber float- 
log down the stream. 
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Great Bear L., 8,000, Nicaragua, 5,000, Titicaca 
4,000 sq. m., Maracaybo, Great Salt Lake. 

No ooatinent poMoaioi to manj dod to large lakes as JT. Ameno^ 
vUile 8. America is remarkably oestitute of them. 

Lakes Superior, Himm, aad Michigan form, in ftct, but one grea! 
lake, being by Ikr the laigest body of fresh water in the world 
'1't.ey are about 900 ft deep, and their surface 600 ft above the 
level of the sea; Huron being about 4 ft. lower than ICinhtg an 
and Michigan 14 ft. lower than Superior.' L. Superior is oonnected 
«'ith the others b^ the riyet and falls of St Mary. Between L. 
II uron and L. £ne is the small L. 6t Clair, which is ooonectcd 
with the former by the R. St Clair, and with the latter by the £. 
Detroit,' oach about 30 m. m length. L. Ontario is 334 ft lower 
Oian L. Erie. They are connected by the R. Niagara (35 m. long), 
which descends at once 164 il. at the celebrated falls of Niagara,' 
and 60 ft in the i m. above the Falls, and called the Bapids. The 
water of all the aboye lakes is discharged by the St Lawrence. 

The waters ofL.Nicaragua are discharged bytheB. S.Juan.* L.^ti- 
'stuoM, is at an eleyation of near 13,000 ft. L. Maracaybo is connected 
with the sea by a strait 3 m. wide. Its waters are neyertheleas fresh, 
except when strong If. winds preyail, when they become brackiah. 

Bendes the aboye real lakes, large bodies of water are formed in 
certain psrts during the wet season, and to some of which the term 
kik$ has been applied. Thus, the Paraguay oyerflows and fimua, 
between 16* and 20* A, a body of water some thousands of sq. m. in 
extent, called Lake Xaiijtt (tA). The nearest tribe, of the L. Win- 
nipeg and the MissiBsippi are also connected at certain seasons. 

America, on the whole, is remarkably well watered. The size of its 
riyers and lakes is a distingriiahing fSMture of its Physical Oeogra^y 

866. Cli/mate, — ^Temperature generally lower than 
in corresponding latitudes of the Old World. Every 
variety c^ temperature, owing to difference of latitude 
4.nd elevation. Sudden and violent changes in tem- 
perate zone ; extremes of wet and drought in torrid 
Hardly any ndn in Peru or California, and some 
other parts W. of great mountain range. 

■ Superior means Upper. > Detroit means ttratt. 

S Jost at the Falls the stream le divided br an island about 600 yaTds in widtli 
«alled Ooat Island. The Eall on the if., or Canadian side, iacalled the Hone-Shoe 
Fall, and is About 009 yards wide ; that on the American about 200. It turn bees 
calculated that 118,000,000 gallons of water are precipitated ereij minuie ; and 11 
tbat ii correct, it would be nearly as much water as u contained in one-fifth ot» 
mile of the Thames al London Bridge, suppoeing the arerage depth there to be 26 
ft. and the width 1,000 ft. ; thai is to say, as much water as there is between Lon- 
don Bridga and the Tower.— 0-»<-oto^yo-rq^ means, in the language of the Ladiana, 
tJie thunder ^ water, 

* l>ii« plan for oonneetingthe Atlantic and Pacific is by this rlrer and lake. But 
the rtipids of some parte, and the shallows of others (being only 2 ft. deep im the 

■^ season), seem to make the attempt (though not insuperable) rery difiicalK 
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The low parts of the tropical countries unhealthy, 
fellow fever prevaleot along the coasts of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the W. India 
Islands. Fearful hurricanes in the same regions, 
%nd in the Pampas of S, America. 

Magnetic Pole, 70° N. lat, 97"^ W. long. 

The W* coast of JV. America fleems to have about the aaffia tern 
perature && correspoadmg parts of Europe^ and the E, coast that of 
E. Asia. Bat the mat central plain is decidedly^ colder. This may 
arise — (1.) From uie position of the mts., which prevent the W» 
winds, which are usually warm winds, from rraiihing the plain. — 
(2.) From the small portion of the continent situate in the tonid 
sone, and the elevation of meet of even that portion, and the extension 
of the land towards the Pole. — (3.^ From the absence of mts. in the 
N.^ so tHat nothing prevents the piercing winds of the Arctic re^^ioms 
from sweeping over the basin of the Mississippi even to the tropic. 

On the N. shores of the great lakes of Canada, that is, considerably 
more 8, than London, the snow remains on the ground for lix 
months, and at present there is hardly any cultivation N, of lat 60*. 
Hie summers are, notwithstanding, very hot. In Mexico, Central 
America, and the Tropical Andes,- every variety of climate and pro- 
ductions may be met with in a comparatively small space. The tops 
of the mts. may be covered with never-melting mow; half-way 
up there is found the climate of temperate regions; and in the 
plains the almost intolerable heat of the Torrid Zone. Some of the 
elevated table-lands within the tropics have a very equable elimate.* 
Thus Quito, at an elevation of 9,600 ft., and Mexico, of 7,400 ft, 
enjoy a perpetual spring. ^ 

The Llanos of 8, America are instances of the extremes of drought 
and wet. In the dry season, vegetation is jMurched up, and the 
animals not unfrequently die of hunger or thirst. The wild horeei 
and asses scour over the plain in search of water, and often queno^ 
their thirst by sucking the moisture from the fleshy leaves of the 
cactus. It is not uncommon to find several of a herd lamed, from 
ihe thorns of the cactus entering the foot when kicked by the animal 
to open the leaf. In the wet season, some thousands of miles are 
flooded, and many of the animals are drowned. It is not uncommes 
to see the marks of the cayman's teeth in some of a herd, whjeh were 
inflicted when the animal was swimming to the higher ground. 

The 8, of 8. America is very cold and dry. Otherwise, as tw« 
thirds of the continent is within the tropics, it has a higher tempei» 
ture than corresponding portions of N, America. 

As in the Old World, the W. coasts of the tempeiaite and Aietie 
cpsnons are considerably warmer than those of the E, 

Hie climate seems to be ameliorating. This is probably owing to 
the clearing of the forests, so that the surface of the earth is more 
readily acted on by the sun's rays, and the snow sooner melted. 
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8G7. Soil — Generally fertile. Extremely so in Um 
basin of the Amazon, and in that of the Mississipi^ 
except in the W, part Owing to the severity of the 
climate, most of N. America, S'. of lat 50^ is barren, 
as is also the extreme 8. of S. America. No exten- 
sive hot deserts as in Africa and Asia. 

The treeleu plaixu of iV. America, called PrauicB or Savannalu, 
ire fertile, being corered with grass, which grown to the height oi 
several feet' Those of the Orinoco, called Llanos, are alternately 
dry, with a soil baked by the sun almost as hard as a stone, and 
after the rains fertile, with a most hxxuriant crop nf grass. Those 
S. of 34* 8. are called Pampas : from 34* to 40*^ beinic the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, and S. of 40*, the Pampas of Patagonia. Th'tat 
pampas are ul dory, rain seldom falling. A ccnsiderable portion if 
ooTsred with grass; but there are also sandy deserts, and in the 
iztreme N., a salt desert of about 30,000 sq. m., called Las Salinas. 

868. Wild Anvnvala, — MostlypecuJiar, and inferior 
CO corresponding species of the Old World. — In S. 
America^ — jaguar, puma, vampire bat, spectacled 
bear, chinchilla ; opossum ; tapir, horse ; ox, llama ; 
armadillp, sloth, ant-eater ; monkeys. 

In N. America. — Polar and grizzly bears, puma, 
wolf, fox, Newfoundland dog ; oeaver, racoon, and 
other fur animals ; bison, elk, musk-ox, moose-deer, 
reindeer, big-homed sheep. Rocky Mt goat. 

The animals of Central America are generally the same as thoee 
of 8. America. Except such as are found in very cold regions, and 
< f n make their way on the ice, the animals of Ajneiica are almost 
entirely unlilce those of the Old World. There are numerous species 
of pouched, gnawing, and edentate animals. M oat oi the monkeys 
have prehennle tails ; they either hare no thumb, or it cannot be 
opposed to the fingers. 

At the discovery of America there were no Domettie AntmaU^ 
vzcept the llama. The various European sorts have been introduced, 
and are now common. The immense herds of wild horses and cattle 
which are fbund in 8. America, are descended from tame animaTs 
introduced by the Spaniards, for both were unknown there at the time 
of the discovery by Columbus. 

The wild oxen of 8, America are so abundant, that they are shoC 
merely for their hides, and the bison of iV. America for its tongue. 
The carcase is left for beasts or birds of prey, as being of no value. 

1 Not the figure of waterlets and flowing land-WMtM meets vs hna, bnt bovatf* 
less gnas plaint extend themseWea to the horison ; mmI instead of a eea of 
there wu,\e8 iiere a tea of vegetation.— fitein. EUiiu OtoffrapkU 
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BircU. — Condor, harpy eagle ; nandu, or American 
ostrich ; toucan, parrots, humming-bird, tuikey, paa> 
senger pigeon. 

The condor, the largest of all flpng birds, is found in the Andes, 
and is seen at a height at which it might be supposed that the aii 
would be too rare to support it. Many of the birds of America are 
distinguished for the splendour of their plumage, as the toucans, 
parrote, and humming-birds. Turkeys are found in large numbers, 
and the passenger pigeons fly in flocks of hundreds of thousands 
of millions, darkening the conntiy they pass oyer.' 

Eeptiles. — Alligator, boa-constrictor, rattlesnake, 
turtles, bull-frog. 

Alligators, or caymans, are found in the great rivers, vithin and 
near the tropics ; and two species of crocodiles in the JT. Indies. 
The boa-constrictor is found only in the hot regions ; the rattlesnake 
has a wider range. Turtles abound on the shores of the W, Indies, 
and of the country around the G. of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
The bull-frog is 8 or 9 in. long, and 3 or 4 broad. It receives its 
name from its peculiar croaking. 

Fish, &c — Abundant, both on the coasts and in 
the rivers. Whale, walrus, seal ;' cod, herring ; elec- 
tric eeL 

The whale fishery of the Arctic coasts (Davis's Straits, Baffin's 
Bfiy, &c.) is the most important in the world. It is less so than 
formerly, from the diminution in the number of the whales, and their 
having retired to more inaccessible parts. 

In no part of the world are there so many cod as B. of C. Breton, 
and on the banks of Newfoundland. The Great Bank is above 350 
m. long, and near 300 wide; and the cod abounds in shoals, in 
consequence of the food it prefers being here so abundant. The 
gymnote, or electric eel, is more numerous in the Orinoco than r 
elsewhere. ^ 

The fossil remains of some of the largest land animals that evel 
existed are found here, as the megatherium in S. America,- and the 
medUonyx in N, America. 

The tnosguiioM and other insects ara almost intolerable in tha 
tropical regions.* 

A The flocki are teen about a mile wide« and 800 m. long. When they alight the 
oranehea bend under them, and thouaanda maa be knocked down without difficulty. 
When they paoi oyer a place, the inliabitanta ^' for a week feed only on pigeona and 
talk of notmng but pigeop^.** One of their breeding-plaoee was found to oonaist of 
about 40 sq. m. of forait* l-^Awdubon iMnd WiUon. See alao Cihtptr't Pianurs, 

s The seal, whale, &<s., are not in strictnoea fiihei ; but poputai usage, and theii 
liring in the water, make it deairable not to olaM them here with the land m a mm a li 

I In the low partaof the N. of 8. America, the fini lalutatien when persona Beat 
« f^mently. '^Hem tttrt tfuMu >€Ut night *'* 
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869. Vegetation. — More varied and luxurumt 
than in any other part of the world 

Foreets, — ^The lu*gest in the world ; that of the 
plain of the Amazon, called the Se2m/ the most 
extensive.' 

2VeM.— Pdms and tree ferns, mahogany, log- 
woody and other dye trees, within the ^pics; 
tulip-tree and sugar maple in United States and S, 
Canada ; peculiar species of oak, fir, and larch, in 
various parts. 

The foresta of America are dinHngniHhed not merely by their size, 
but aLso by the 8T^ Ttriety and height of the trees, and in many 
caaea by the brilliancy of their flowers, contrasting strikingly is 
these respects with those of Europe. Climbing and parasitica] 
plants twme round the trunks of the highest trees, and paaa from 
one ^o another, forming, with the underwood, a vvyetahU wallg to be 
penetrated only by the constant use of the hatchet. 

" In the torrid sone creeping plants often reach from the gmmd 
to the very summits of the trMS, and pass from one to the other at 
the height of more than 100 feet, so as to deceiye the observer, and 
lead him to confound the flowers, fruits, and leaves, which belong to 
different spedea.— So thick and uninterrupted are the forests which 
cover the plains of 8. America between the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
that were it not for intervening rivers, the monkeys, almost the only 
inhabitants, might pass along the tops of the trees for several 
hundred miles without touching the eaith." — Humboldt, 

Trees as tall as any in the world, if not the tallest, grow in 
California and British Columbia. The WeUingUmia OuyanUa, a 
cone-bearing tree, reaches the astonishing height of near 400 fiseL 
Here, too, are vast forests of the noble Dou{;las fir. 

870. Objects cuUivdtecL — Maize, European cere- 
ilia,' rice, plantain,^ bread-fruit, potato, yam, 

1 Selva memMforett It is abont one-tfaird of the sixe of Europe. 

* Sir Francis Head says that the Back Woods of N. America are beinff eleanc 
in the following wa^:— The mosquitoes torment the bisons and other wild 
animals to such an intolerable degree, that they ran with eagerness into saj 
smoke they can reach, as their little tormentors will not follow them there. Tlie 
Indians then, instrad of hanting for game, set fire to the forests. This brings tfa<* 
animals abont them, and they are easily shot. This is favoarable to the whiu* 
agriculturist, but destructire of the poor Indian, at least as long as he contisnes 
a mere hunter. 

s The name given to all sorts of com ; wheat, barl^, oats, Jbc 

4 In Europe, our wheat, barley, oats, and rye, corer a large profwrlion of the 
surfince of the giouiid in well-populated districts ; in ISquinoctial America»on the 
contoary, a great number of inhabitants find abundant nourishment on a narrow 
space, cultivated with plantains, cassava, yams, and maixe. This gives a peculiar 
aspect of wildness to the scenery of those countries ; plants of spontaneous growth 
exceeding in number those rai8e«l by the liand of man, even in the immedisto 
neighbourhood of large eitien.— Humboldt, 
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manioc,' pineapple, sugar-cane, ootion-tree« oofiEee, 
cocoa, pepper, allspice, tobacco, Peruvian bark, 
ipecacuanha, vanilla, jalap, indigo. 

America ia indebted to SuropeanB for the Ttrioua lorti of corn 
now grown there; and aleo for rice, the bread-fruit, lugar-ettM, 
coffee-ihrub, pineapple, and manT other fruiti. On the other htivi, 
Mie haa lupplied the Old World with the potato, maiie, tobtMci, 
xUapice, and nnmerouB trees and flowers, as the BhododendRUi, 
magnolias, American aloe, dahlia, scarlet ftischia, nastiutinm, 
passion flower, &o. The pineapple is grown largely in fields, as we 
grow turnips, and yast quantities are now regularlj exported to 
England. Not a sicgle heath is indi^nous to America ; and on the 
other hand, the family of the cactus is pecuUar to it' 

In the S» and centre of S, America, and in the IK, K., and aone 
other parts of N, America, the Indians retain their hunting grounds^ 
and are almost entirely free, exeunt in name. But the spread of agii» 
culture by the Whites is making inroads on their forests and plaiM. 

In the extreme Jf., what little Texetation there is resembles that of 
the Arctic regions of the Old World. 

871. Minerals. — Richer in the precious metab 
than any other division of the world. Diamonds 
and other precious stones, gold, silver, tin, copper, 
lead, iron, coal, salt, rock-oiL 

Diamonds are found in Brazil; other pieoious stones in Braail 
and Colombia; gold in California, in the United States, British 
Columbia, Brazu, Mexico^ Chili, Peru; silTer in Mexico, Boliyia, 
Chili, and La Plata ; tin and mercury in Peru and Mexico ; copper 
in Chili, Peru, Mexico^ the United States, and Cuba; lead in the 
United States and Mexico; iron in the United States, Mexico, and 
▼ariooa other puts; ooal in the British Possessions, the United 
States, and Chui ; salt in most countries. 

Brazil now furnishes more diamonds than any other country in 
Che world. The quantity of gold and silver obtained from the 
countries formeriy belonging to Spain, tIz., Mexico, Cemtzal Amerioa, 
Colombia, Peru, and La Plata, is much less than it wss. Oalifonua 
at present furnishes more gold than any other country of this conti- 
nent. America does not produce quiclcnlTer enoogh £ar the workinc 
of its own gold and silver mines. Petroleum, or rock-'Oil, is tauoBi 
in Canada and in the United Staitea. 

872. Bace. — The aborigines, the Indigoi, or (%)»- 
per-col&wred; the seUlecs, OiriMmaM,^^ from fiovope, 

1 The root of the manioc when loraped and preaaed is made into what is called 
tatiana bread, and in Europe. tafHoca. 

* One ■peciea ia veryTalaable. being the fiiToarite food of the cochineal inieot. 

' The deooendanta of the Whitea and Indiana are called Metit or Mertigo* i of 
lYhAtea and Negroei^ MiUaUoet ; of Indians and Negroes, Zambm 

B 2 
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^nd Negro from Africa ; Esquimaux in the extreme 
iV., probably Mongolicm. 

The deacendanta of the English are found ohieflj in the United 
States, in Canada, New Bnmawiok, Nova Scotia, Newfonndland, 
Jamaica, and some other W, Indian islands ; the Smnmish, in M^co, 
Central America, New Granada, Venezuela, Ecnaaor, Fern, Botim, 
Chili, Bnenos Ayres, La Plata, Cnha, and Porto Bioo ; tihe Porttt- 
fjuese^ in Brazil ; the French in Lqwer Canada, and along* the Lower 
Mississippi. The Negroes are fonnd chiefly in Brazil, the W. Lidiea, 
and the southern of the United States ; in all of which oonntriea 
they form the majority of the population. 

The appearance of the Indians, or Bed Men, as they call them- 
selves, is very similar in all parts ; there is, howerer, great diversity 
of languap^. It is supposed that there are no fewer than 500 di^* 
tinct languages. America presents a striking difference in the height 
of the people who live at its extreme N. and 8. parts. The Psta- 
gonians are considered the tallest people in the world, their average 
height being not less than 6 feet ; while the average height of toe 
Esquimaux (who, however, are of another race, the Circassian or the 
Mongolian) is under 5 feet. 

873. Papulati(m,—Ahowe 100,000,000 ; 7 to sq. m. 
(813). 

Of these, about 60,000,000 are of European descent ; the rest are 
Indians, Negn^oes, or of mixed race. 

Religion. — Christianity and Fetishism. 

Among the European descendants, the religion is generally that of 
';he mother country. Thus, the Catholic countries are Braal, coIo 
nized by Portugal; New Granada, Venezuela, Ecuador, Pern, 
Bolivia, Chili, Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Central America, Mexico, 
Cuba, colonized by Spain ; Lower Canada, Hayti,colonized by France. 
Protestantism prevtuls in the United States and the British Pos- 
sessions. 

Many of the Indians are now professedly Christian, but ihey mix 
up idolatry with their nominal Christianity. Those who aie most 
removed from European intercourse are still Pagans. They, for the 
most part, believe in a supreme good Spirit, and in a powerful* 
active, bad Spirit ; in the immortaHty of the soul, and often in the 
transmigration of souls. In the religious ceremonies of some tribes, 
.great pain is inflicted by the devotees on themselves and on others, 
by cutting off pieces of flesh, tearing off parts of the shdn, piercisg 
the flesh by fish-bones and splinters of wood, and other eqxuhlly pain- 
ful operations. Before the discovery by Columbus, human sacrifices * 
were common among the most civilized states, as Mexico and Fern. 

874. Countries, &c. — In N. America, — British 
America, Danish America, United States, capital 
Washington ; Mexico, capital Mexico ; Central 
America. 
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In S. America, — NewGran8'Ja,cap. Bogota; Vene- 
su^, cap. Caraccas ; Ecuador, cap. Quito ; Peru, cap. 
Lima ; Bolivia, cap. Chuquiskca ; Chili, cap. San- 
cijigo ; United Provinces of La Plata, cap. Buenoe 
Ayres ; Paraguay, cap. Assiimption ; Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental, cap. Mont^ Video ; Patagonia ; 
Brazil, cap. Rio Janeiro ; Guiana ; — West Indies. 

876. ifiseellaneout Observatiofu, — The Aborigines of America are 
all but extirpated from the JF» Indies, and are fewer in eyery part 
than they were before its diacoyery by Columbus in 1492. Ijiis is 
owin^ cniefly to the cruel treatment exjperienced by them from the 
Spamards, and by the introduction of spirits, and the smaU-pox. 

The manufactures are not nearly so important^ as the commerce. 
The exports consist of the produce of the forests, mines, seas, and 
riyers, together with raw agricultural produce. These are exchanged 
for the manufactured goods of the Old World. 

Negro slayery exists in Brazil, the United States, and the yarious 
European colonies, except those of Ensland. It has been abolished 
in all Uie States formerly belonging to Bpain. 

SXEBCI8E XLII. 

KoTX.— fwry plaa it to hi found oat, and marktd on a map of th* rurirt <iraif 

*not onrthe wsm4 Utah* UuorUd on a blank map^ iWur in full or con.racud 

jOraw the map of America. Explain the name. 

Boundaries of America P Its extent ? — of N, America ? — S. Ame- 
rica P — islands P flow are N» and S. America connected ? Compare 
it with the Isthmus of Suez. 

Describe the coast. Which continent has the most P Chief penin- 
sulas P What seas are of little use in commerce P WhyP Chief 
parts of the sea P Which side has the highest tides P What consti- 
tute the Arctic Mediterranean P — the Colombian Mediterranean P 
Giye particulars of the iV. seas;— of the Gulf of Mexico. Principal 
Straits P Describe the Straits of Magellan. 

Chief Capes of N, America P— ^. America P Most N". f—S. f^E, i 
Explain the names, where {[iyen. Compare the New and Old^Vorlds, 
as regards the N. and 8, points of each. 

Chief Islands in the Auantic Ocean P— Antarctic P— Pacific P Arc« 
tic P Giye particulars of Greenland, Iceland, thcr 8. Shetlands, and 
the Arctic and Antarctic islands generally. Describe the W, Indies 

Chancterixe the Mountains. Sanges of 8, America P Chief moun- 
tains, with their height P Giye particulars of the Andes, the Mts. o| 
Guiana, and the Brazilian Mts. Explain the names. Banges of N. 
America P Chief mts. and their heights P With what are the mts. 
of N, America connected P Their united length P Compare this 
length with that of other chains. The names giyen to different parts 

1 Tht mMinfactiuPW of tho United States. howoTW. uo IneraMing. The prepa- 
Mtion of M^ai Mid the imeltiae of metalib too^ wn uaporUaV proc 
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of th« gnat N, American njun f Lengtli of Um Alleghany lanca t 
In what part ii it higheit f Szplain the namet. 

Where are the chief Tolcanoea f Name them, and py9 their beigla. 
Condition of America as regarde eanhquakee t Giye pardeuhus ei 
the Tolcanoee ; — of the earthquakee. 

C?hanu:terize the Plaina. Ifame the chiet Giye particiilan d 
them. The different namei hy which the treeleM plaina are known f 
Explain them. 

Characterize the Biyen. Name the chief of N. America, and aij 
what parti the^ drain. Neme thoee of 8. America, and the parti 
the^ drain. Oiye the lengthe, and explain the namei. Compare the 
dramage of the two continents. A point of difference P The peen- 
liarity of the watenhedf of the plains P The comeouenoe P A part 
which containi the moet wuroes of large riyen P The large riyen 
furming deltas P Those which do not P A proof of the great qnan- 
tit? of water they hring down P The riyen np which the tide runs 
vety farp Describe the tide in the A mason. Oiye particolan of 
the Amazon, Mississippi, La Plata, Orinoco, and 8t Lawrence. 

Characterise the Laaes. Name the chief. Their size P Compan 
the two continents as regards lakes. Which lakes tana in fiiet hot 
one i Oiye particulsn of them. How are they united P How is 
n I iron united with Erie P — Erie with Ontario P llie leyel of Ontario ? 
I>6Bcribe the Falls of Niagara. Oiye particulan of Nicangua, THi- 
caca, Karacaybo, Xanyes. 

Characterise the Climate. Oiye particulaiB. Aoooont for the 
peculiarities. Oiye particulan of 8. Canada, Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and the Tropical Andes ; — of the Llanos ; — of the 8. of 8, Ame- 
rica. Is the climate becoming better or worn P 

Characterize the loiL Deicribe it Oiye particulan of tin 
Prairiei, Llanos, Pampas. 

Chief wild animali of 8. America P — of If, America P Giye par- 
ticulars. Birds? Oiye particulars. Reptiles P Oiye particulan. 
Fish f Oiye particulars. 

Characterize the yegetation and forests. The largest forest in the 
world P Bemarkable forest trees P Compare the loresta and treei 
with those of Europe. 

Chief minerals P Where found P Compare America with other 
parts as regards the precious metals, is the quantity obtained 
increasing ? Why not P What country supplies most diamonds P 

Various Baces P Where found ? Pomts of resemblance among the 
Indian tribes? — of difference? Number of languages ? Popula- 
tion ? Number to iq. m. P Number of each race P 

BeligionsP Catholic countries? Protestant? Oiye partioulan 
of the Indians, both Christian and Pagan. 

Name the ooontnes and the capitals, where giyen. 

How will America probably be eyentually peopled P The eanssi 
of the diminution of the natiyei P Where are they ta reality mde- 
pendent ? The nature of American exports P — ^imports P Wnenti* 
liayery ftUl panrtioned P — ^where abolished P 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
876. Extent — Near 3J- miUion sq. m. — Canada, 
300,000; New Brunswick, near 30,000; Nova 
Scotia, 20,000 ; Prince Edward Is., 2,000 ; New- 
fonndlandi, 4(^000; Biitish Columbia and Yan- 
couver Island, 350,000 ; North- West Territory (Hud- 
son's Bay)»5i xnillion. 

Di/iMcm, Chief Totons, 

Dominion of Canada Otta^ the Capital 

Quebec, or Lower Canada Quebec, Montreal 

Ontario, or Upper Canada Kingston, Toronto 

British Columbia ) New Westminster 

Vancouver Island J Victoria 

New Brunswick Fredericton, St. John 

Nova Scotia and C.Breton I. Halifax, Sydney 

Prince Edward Island Charlotte Town 

Hudson Bay Co.'s Territory York Eort, Nain 
Manitoba, 14,000 sq. m. 

Nevrfoundland St. John's, Placentia 

The Britishpossessions extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the united States to the Arctic Ocean. But in the vast 
plain N, and W, of Canada there are only the new state, Manitoba 
(Bed Biver Settlement), 96^ to 99® TT. long., inclnsive, and 51® dfy 
N. to the United States bonndary, and some stations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, in which hurdly a patch of land is cnltivated. Yarions 
tribes of Indians reside here, whose chief employment is hunting and 
fishing. The chief tribes are the Chippeways, who are found be^een 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg ; tiie Stone Indians, at the foot of the 
Bockv Mts. ; the Crees, between Hudson's Bay and the Bockr Mts. ; 
and the Slave Indians still farther N. In the extreme N. and in La- 
brador, which are almost entirely destitute of yegetation, are found 
a few Esquimaux.^ But the number of inhabitants throughout this 
vast region of immense lakes and rivers is very small. Tne Arctic 
Islands W. of Greenland belong to England by the right of discovery. 
Excluding these and the Hudson's Bay Co.'s territory, the British 
Possessions consist of the magnificent group of Atlantic Colonies in 
the E., the Colonies on the Pacific in the W., and the new state 
Hanitoba between them. 

The gold-fields in British Columbia are exceedingly rich. 

Vancouver Island has been called the " England of the Pacific ;" 
but as regards both it and the neighbouring colony of Columbia, the 
lof^ cliffs are dark, not white, and they hjEive a notter summer, a 
colder winter, and a clearer sky than ours. 

1 When a shirt was shown them, they asked, *' What animal's skin is it mado 
of?*' — ^nut having any notion of plants that could furuifh material for it. 
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877. Agriculture. — Increasing; a very small part 
of the country cultivated. Objects of Culture, — ^Wheat 
and other kinds of corn ; pulse, flax, hemp, tobacco: 
potato, turnip, and other English vegetables. 

As meiitioned above, all N. and W. of Canada is little more than 
a hunting- ground, there being no cnltiyation except ronnd the scat- 
tered settlements, and Bcarcelj any there. Even in Canada and th .• 
other Colonies but a small portion is yet broken np ; immeins*' 
forests still nearly cover the conntry. Yet agricnltore is the chie: 
employment of f •* colonists ; wheat of excellent quality, and in 
great abundance, ^ produced and largely comes to England. Th- 
felling and removing of timber for exportation is also an importar: 
employment. This is csdled the Lumber Trade, and those engage 1 
in ii^are Lumberers or Lumbermen. But in clearing the ground, r.. 
timber is so abundant, it is frequently burnt, as the readiest way o: 
getting rid of it. 

Manufactures. — Unimportant. Mining, — Im- 
portant in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

The home manufacture of coarse woollens is not uncommon, a.v.>\ 
the preparation of sugar from the sap of the sugir -maple, a ver' 
common forest tree, engages many of the colonists in the spring. 

In Canada, as in the United State!*, there are oil springs whicli 
furnish petroleum, i.e., earth or rock oil, in great abundance. 

878. Commerce. — Considerable. 

Imports, — Manufactured goods (cotton, woollen), 
coal, iron, and other metals, and metal goods, from 
England, sugar and other produce from W. Indies. 

Exports — ^Timber and deals ; wheat and flour, 
horses, cattle, furs, pearlash, potash, fish, oiL 

Coal is not imported into Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, as It, as 
well as iron, gypsum, and salt, are abundant ; there is, too, some gold. 

As in aU newly-settled countries, the exports are raw produce {ci 
the forests, the sea, agriculture), and the imports manufactured 
goods. Horses, cows, and other live stock, beef, butter, and otiier 
provisions, are exported largely to the United States. 

The commerce is chiefly with England and the United States, and 
between the Colonies themselves. According to population the 
number of ships belonging to Nova Scotia and the unonnt of its 
trade are greater than that of any other colony. 

The connection of the Indians living N. and W. of Canada, with 
Europeans or the Colonists, is almost confined to the " forts " or 
settlements to which the Indians resort, and where they barter the 
produce of the chase, viz., the skins of beavers, martens, squizrelB, 
and other fur animals, for guns, powder, blankets, spirits, knlTes, 
hatchets, &o. 
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Pcrts. In Cfcmadc^ — Quebec', Montreal', Hamil- 
ton, and Toronta In Nova Scotia. — Halifax. In 
Wew Brunaioiok. — St. John. In NewfouncUamd. — 
St. John's. In Vancouver Island, — Victoria. 

Quebec has a fine harbour, caj^able of holding a hundred ships of 
the line. That of Halifax is considered one of the best in die world. 
There are noble harbours in Vancouyer Island and British Columbia. 
The extent of sea-eoast, the magnificent St. Lawrence, and the vast 
lakes are greaX facilities for commerce, lareely balanced, however, by 
nearly all being frozen over during seyenu months of winter. Lati- 
tude for latitude, the waters are more open in the winter m Briti^ 
Columbia than iti the Atlantic Colonies. 

879. -FwA«r*i6a.- Very important. Cod, herring, seal, 
whale, on the coasts ; sahnon, trout, &c., in the rivers. 

The cod fishery off the coasts of Newfoundland is the most important 
in the world. About 6,000 vessels of different sixes are engaged in it, 
belouj^g to our oolonists, England, France, or the United States. The 
most important emplorment of the people of NewfoundUmd is the takixitf 
and ourmg of fish. Ine shallow waters oyer the banks of Newfouno- 
land, where the fish most abound, are considerably colder than the neigh- 
bouring waters, and are frequently covered with thick fogs.^ Along the 
coasts of Nova Scotia and C. Breton L, fish are also very abundimt, and 
the number of fishing-boats and fishermen is proportionately great. The 
yalue of the cod fish and oil exported from ifewfoundluid alone exceeds 
one million sterling. The whsle* fishery is ouch less important than it 
was. The seal> is caught for its frir as well as for oiL 

Eish abounds in the rivers and lakes, and is a common food of the 
Indians and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory. 

880. Internal Communication, — ^By rivers and 
lakes, very superior ; railway 7,000 m. ; few roads ; 
Eideau Canal, Welland Canal; sledge travelling. 

Owing to the slight inequalities of the surface, many of the lakes and 
riyers communicate with each other; and where they do not, the dis- 
tances between them, called Fortaget,* are so inoonsiaerable, that small 
vessels are carried across them. In this way the furs obtained from the 
Indians are brought many hundred miles without much difficulty. The 
St. Lawrence ana its chain of lakes form one of the most ma^iificent 
water eommunications. The rapids and falls have been avoided by 
lateral canals. The Bideau Canal connects the Ottawa with L. Ontario, 
and the Welland Canal L. Erie and Ontario, thus avoiding the falls of 
Niagara. In winter, sledge travelling is the ordinary mode of communi- 
cation. In Kewfoundland there are no roads except along the shore. 
Indeed a large part of the island is hardly settled a mile inland, except 
near the capitaL The Esquimaux employ dogs to draw their sledges. 

1 Both phenomena are probably eauMd b, the Onlf Stream, whoee watan art 
irarmer tnan the neighboaring sea- The vapour from thu warm water ii con- 
<\enaed into fog by the eolder water on the banlu. * It is only by popular neajs 
*<hat the whale and leal are ea^o^ fbhea. > Frosn tha Franeh poHtr, to Awry. 
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881. PaovlaUon. — ^Near 5 miUiona^ not 2 to iq. 
m. ; or excluding Hudson's Ba^ T \tf r i tor y » 7 to sq. m. 

Dominion of Canada, 4^ miUiooik 
Canada, 3^ millions (Ontario i, Qoabec, 1^ miL) 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton L, 400,000. 
New Brunswick, 330,000 ; Manitoba, 12,000. 
Pr. Edward L, 80,000 ; Newfoundland, 150,000.1 
British Columbia, 11,000; Vanoouver Idand, 

23,000, and the Hudson Bay Company's Tenitoiy, 

200,000, almost entirely Indians.' 

Thepopulation of Lower Canada is moftly of French origiiw Ib 
NoTa Dcotia^ the descendants of the Scotch, Germans, and Fiendk 
are numerous. But except in Lower Canada, the great baft ot tiie 
people are of English origin. 

882. Religion. — Roman Catholic in Lower 
Canada; Protestant in the other provinoes. 

The descendants of the French are mostly Boman Cathollf. In 
Noya Scotia, Presbyterianism TOrevails. The yarious dennmffirtkBS 
support their own ministers. The Morayians haye miision ■**1"'— 
at ^ain and some other places in Labrador. 

883. Edv4xUion. — Deficient^ but improving, 
partly supported and direpted by the Government 

884. i2ewnt(6 aruZ £fl;pe7i<{iture generaUy balane- 
ing each other, and Debt small, incurred for pablic 
works, as Railways, &a Dominion of Canada, 

je3o,ooo,ooo. 

Army. — Besides 2,000 British troops, no stand- 
ing army. 

Si the Dominion all men between 18 and 60 must senre either as 
Volunteers or in tiie Militia, which is Begnlar orliaiine, the Ydrni- 
teers for three years, the Militia for two. This giyea an aetiTe 
force of near 40,000 men and a reserye of aboye 000,000. 

Navy. — Several armed vessels on the great 
lakes. 

885. Ocvemmient. — By a Governor-General ; and 
Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, and 

1 This U tbe stationur popnlation. In the flihin/'seaion tTt« perpamiim It 
considerably greater. > This estimate of the ladiaiis if but a Jtrj zoogli OMi 
' Ifwa Scotia means Nao Scotland, 
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the Western Colonies, each with two Houses of Par- 
liament, the Legislative Council, and the Legislative 
Assembly, the last always chosen by the people. 

The GoTemor-GeneTal resides in Canada. The two Provinces of 
Canada, Qnebeo and Ontario ; Nova Scotia, New Brnnswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, aU five Eastern Provinces ; British Colnmbia, 
on the Pacific ; and Manitoba, a small Central Province, now form the 
Dominion of Canada, witii the Gbvemor-General and a Parlia- 
ment (Senate and House of Commons) over them all. The Provincial 
LegiBlatnres for the management of local matters still exist. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — In the Atlantic Colonies, Canada, 
&c., the snmmers are very hot, and the winters very cold. As, 
however, the atmosphere is dry, the climate is generally salnbrions. 
Newfonndland has a raw, disagreeable climate, cold mists prevail- 
ing during the greater part of the vear. The climate of the Pacific 
Colonies is salabrions, bnt as British Colnmbria rises from the sea 
to the Bocky Mountains, 15,000 or 16,000 ft. high, it is in some 
parts delightfully temperate, and in others intensely cold. 

Canada was taJcen from the French, — Upper Canada in 1759, and 
liower Canada in 1760, and secured to us by the peace of 1763. 

886. Tovms.— 'Eight of more than 20,000 inhab. :— 
100,000 ; Montreal. 60,000 ; Q uebec. 

40,000 ; Toronto. 30,000 ; Halifax, St. John. 

20,000 ; St. John s, Hamilton, Ottawa. 

Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. — Cap. of Lower Canada. Protest- 
ant and Catholic bishopric ; stirongly fortified both by nature and 
art ; '* the Gibraltar of America." Arsenal, with arms for 100,000 
men. Steam-packets running daily between it and Montreal. Vic- 
tory and death of General Wolfe at the heights of Abraham in 1769, 
after which the city surrendered. 

Montreal, on an island in the St. Lawrence : considerable trade ; 
fine Boman Catholic cathedral, capable of holding 12,000 persons. 

Ottawa. — Capital of Canada and of united British America. 

Halifax. — Cap. of Nova Scotia ; magnificent harbour ; great 
trade ; principal station of the British navy in America ; dockyard ; 
** imperial station," garrison of 2,000 British troops. 

St. John's. — Cap. of Newfoundland ; centre of the cod fishery ; 
almost entirely burnt down in 1846, the houses being mostly of wood. 

St. Peter and Miquelon. — Small islands ceded to France for 
the fishery, but on which she is not to erect fortifications. 

(For the remaining British Possessions in America, see Bermudas, 
W. Indies, and Gaianiib.) 
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DANISH AMEBICA. 

887. Extent— 800,000 sq. mu Consists of Qien- 
land and Iceland. 

Gbeenland ; 7,000 inL, of whom only 150 are of 
European descent, the rest Esquimanx. 

The climate is moot inhospitable ;^ the countrjr oonaistB ibr tin 
most part of mere naked rocks or masses of ice ; the E. coast is is- 
accessible ;' there are immense floating icebergs on the W^ which ii, 
however, much resorted to by foreigners for whale and seal fiahisc. 
Reindeer, seals, for animals, and aea-fowl, especially the eider duo, 
are found. 

Dwarf willow trees grow in the sheltered yalleya of the 8^ and 
around the stations a few poor kitchen yegetables ace cnitiTated. 
Batmoss and scurvy-grass, with some berry-bearing bushesi, are almort 
the only native vegetation. The food of the independent Esquimaux 
is for the most part the flesh of the seal or fish ; and their houses sze 
but holes du^ in the snow, and protected from the weather by a roof 
and walls rising a few feet above its surface. The Moravians have 
missions here. The country was discovered by the Norwegians is 
981, and peopled by them from Iceland soon after. It was then 
much more populous and prosperous. The colonies they established 
cannot now be discovered. The present Danish settlements wen 
formed in the early part of last century. 

JULIANSHAAB, ChKISTIAIISHAAB, — chief tOWna UPPSBVAVIXy 

the most A. permanent town in the world. 

Iceland. — 50,000 ink, of Norwegian origin ; wdl 
educated ; Lutheran religion ; little crime. 

There is little or no agriculture, but in the most fevonrable parts 
some pasture. There are a few rude home manufactures. Cattle- 
rearing and fishing are important It is a mountainous Tcdcanie 
island, of which the interior is uninhabitable, consfsling of naked 
rocks, glaciers, lava, and volcanoes. Sna-fell,* the highest mt.; 
Heck, a volcano^ eruption in 1846; Geysers, springs of boiling 
water, sometimes gushing out to the height of 200 ft Few trees. 

This island was discovered about 860, and colonised in 874. lite- 
rature was cultivated amonfr the Tnelam ers during the Middle Ages. 

1 In July, howerer, the heat is oppreniFe ; the pitch on the ships is mdled 
and the air swarms with mosquitoes. 

^ Capt. Scoresby, however, in 1822, found the coast free firam ice, and explored 
it. He thought, too, to have found in the inhabitants thedescendaataoffths 
Norwegian colonies, they bei ng taller than the Esquimaux of the W. 

a Sna-fell means snow moutUain. 
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when in the IT. of Euro^ It waa m much negleotao. Their 8a^m 
are now the beet authority for the early history o^ the aorthem 
oationB. Beading ie the amusement during their long winter nights, 
jne of the fiunily reading aloud while the rest are engaged in weav- 
jig, Bpinning, or some other useful employment. The climate, like 
chat of Oreemand, seems to haye become more severe. A large part 
of the island was once covered with forests, whereas trees are now 
raxely met with. The wood for fuel and jther purposes is largely 
supplied by the drift timber which the currents bring to their coasts 

Rbikiatik.* — Capital; bishopric. 

N.N.£, of Iceland is the I. Jan Maten, noted for its volcano, the 
quantity of drift wood and the number of eider ducks which reach 
Its shores. 

(For the other Danish possessions in America, see West Indies.) 

EXEECISB XLni. 

NoTB.—jBMry pku* tktobt found out, a$»d vtarJud an a wtap of ^ pupiFt drait- 
inifi or Vu hohm it to be iiuerttd en a btank maJ^ tithtr tn/uU or contraeUd. 

Draw a map of if. America, including the British, Lussian, and 
Danish possessiona. Draw another map, to include only Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Breton I., Newfoundland, and 
Prince Edward I. Extent of British America P — that of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's I., Newfoundland, 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island? Name the diyisions, with 
their chief towns. 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects cultivated P Oive pardcu- 
laiB of the extent of agriculture and of the forests. Characterize the 
manufactures ; — ^the commerce. Imports P Exports P Ports P 

Characteriie the fisheries. Chief fish obtained P Give other parti- 
culars of the fisheries, commerce, and manu£Etcturea. 

Give particulars of the internal communication. Population P — in 
each State P Religion P Give particulars. Account for the inh. of 
Lower Canada being Roman CatiioUc. Government P Mention the 
changes in the government of Canada. Its climate P When did it 
come into the possession of England P 

Towns of more than 20,000 inh. P Give particulars of Quebec^ 
Montreal, Hali£u, St Job *b. St Peter, and Miquelon. 

Extent and population oi Russian America P Chief employment P 
Capital P Give other partic lars. 

Extent of Danish America P Parts P Number of inh. in Green- 
land P— of Europeans P Give particulars of its climate, soil, vegeta- 
tion, animals ; and of the food and houses of the inhabitants ; of its 
discovery, and the present settlements. Chief towns P 

Number of inh. in Iceland P Of what origin P Their chief em« 
ploymentP Religion P State of education P Describe the island* 
Kemarkable natural ciiriosities P Give particulars of its discovery, 
climate, literature. How is it supplied with wood P Chief town 1 
Explain the name. Describe the I. Jan Mayen. 

^ II raMkBi tlkt *'4A or tuam toion. Hot ipriBfi an mov it 
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UNITED STATES.^ 
888. Extent,— 2,700 miles long; 1,600 bioad; 
3,300,000 sq. m. 

The increase of territory is on the N. W., Bnssia haying sold her 
American possesmonB to the United States. W. of the Lake of tlie 
Woods, the parallel of 49* N, forms the boundary between this 
Bepublic and the British Possessions. 

Divisions. — 38 States; 1 District; 9 Territories. 



STATES. 



Maine 
*New Hampsh. 

Vermont* 
'Massachusetts 
*Bhode Inhind 
*Coiinecticutt 
•New York 
•New Jersey 
•Pennsylyania' 
•Del'awaref 
•Maryland* 
•East Virginia* 



"West Virg^inia 
•North Carolina 
•South Carolina 
•Oeorgia 

Florida* 

Alab^maf 

Mississippif 

Louisiana^ 

Tennes'seef 

Arkansasf 

Tex s 

California 



Misssourif 

Ken'tuckyt 

IIlinoi«f 

Indiana 

Ohiot 

Michiganf 

WiBconsint 

lowaf 

Minnesotaf 

Oregonf 

Kansasf 

Nevada* 



Kebraakaf 
Colorado 



New Mexico 

Washington 

Utahf 

Dacota 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Alaska 



Didtrict of Colambia, 60 sq. m. ; capital, Washington, 150,000 inh. 

The first six States are called New^ England States. 

North of British America along the Pacific lies Alaska, which 
was Bussian, but now belongs to the United States. It is a wild 
-volcanic region of little value, 600,000 sq. miles in extent^ with 
60,000 inhabitants, engajjed in hunting seals, the sea-otter, and other 
fur animals, and in fishing ; but becoming from year to year of Isbb 
value. It includes the Aleutian Is., and several along the W, coast, 
and also the Peninsula of Alaska. 

889. Agriculture, — Most rapidly increasing. 
Objects of Culture, — Maize, wheat, and other cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, potato, rice, flax, hemp. 

Agriculture is by far the most important employment. It is not so 
skilfully conducted as with us, yet owing to the abundance of leztfle 

1 The States marked thna * are the original 13 United Provinces which declared 




fi Ver-mont ii so named firom the verdure of its hills, vtrd being the French for 
green, and mont for kUL 

• Penn^lvania, from Petin, the name <^ its Qnaker founder, and jyiws^ s 
wood. Marjf-lamd was named by Lord Baltimore, the founder of the cotav, 
fiom Henrietta Marian the qneen of Charles the First. 

4 Virginia was named after onr vtroin Qneen Elisabeth. The first permaacBl 
English Mttlement was made here in 1607. Tlie Carolincu from Cardlue, Chsriet, 
were named in hononr of Charles II. Oecrgia. from Oeorge IL Florida dmita 
its name from Pasqua FloridaJ*alm Sunday, the day on which it was discovered. 

• LouUiana, from Louis XI v., of France. 

• Sierra Nevada means Snowy Mts. 
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•oilt the agricultiml produoe inppliM home oonsumpticm, and leaTei 

* (xmsiderable ^tumtit^ for enortatioa. Maize, the most importaut 

nrdole of food, u cvJtiTated chiefly in Tennessee, Ohio, and in the 

States in the same latitudes 1F» of the Alleghanies, and in Virginia. 

Cotton is grown in the & and W, States (^bama, MiBsissippi, N. 

Horida, and 8, Tennessee fiinush more than one-half), as lb also rice 

in the swampy districts ; the most and best in & Carolina. There is 

more cotton grown in the United States than in any other country ; 

considerably abore 1,000 million of lbs. are exported, above 700 

zniuion lbs. to England. Tobacco is grown in most of the States, 

l>ut chiefly in Maryland and Virginia ; the sugar-oane in Louisiana 

and other 8. States. Much flax and hemp are produced in Kentucky. 

17otwithstandiDg the inonaM of 'oultiyation, there are vast foresu 

on the Alleghanies and in various parts E, of the Mississippi ; bat 

W. of it are boundless grass plains called prairiet, very feirtile, 

but whose feyers often cany off the newly arrived immigrant. 

About two-thirds of the Xfnited States is exceedingly fertile. This 
fertile portion extends, in the B,^ from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
and W. of that river to about longitude Q8* JT, ; and in the W,, 
Uee along the Pacific shores, and some distance inland. The inters 
Yoning country fabout one-third, and consisting of theJU)cky Moun- 
tains and vast plains on each side) is little else than a desert 

890. Manufactures, — Important. Cotton, wool- 
len, leather, hardware, machinery, soap, shipbuilding. 

The manufaotures are carried on chiefly in the odd N, States, from 
Massachusetts to New York, and in Ohio. LowoU, in Massachusetts, 
ifl the chief seat of the cotton manuiscture. 

The smelting of metals^ especially iron and lead, employs many 
persons, and is much fitcUitated by the abundance of coal. 

891. Mining. — Importiajit Gold, silver, coal, 
iron, lead 

Gold and silver are obtained from the motmtaincus States and 
Territories of the west, California, New Mexico, Nevada, Montana, 
coal from Pennsylvania and the ▼ftUoy of the Mississippi, lead from 
New York, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Many mOlions of gallons of petroleum, or rock oil, are got out of th« 
earth, by boring, from wells in the W. of Pennsylvania and New York. 
'Ihii mineral oO has become a not unimportant export. 

892. Fisheries. — ^Yery important; cod, whale, 
seal, herrin&f, &a • 

The New Englanders are chiefly engaged in these fisheries. The 
cod is mostly caught off Newfoundland. Whalers in pursuit of the 
spermaceti whaJe, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, are absent im> 
or three years. 

Madison, in 1787, said, " The staple of Massachusetts is fish ; of 
Pennsylvania, fiour; and of Virginia, tobacco." S.aoe then has 
sprung up the great com trade oi the TT. (California, &c), and meat 
trade of the N. (Chicago, &c.) 
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893. Corrmierce. — ^Very considerable. 

Imports. — Woollen, cotton, silk, and linen goods; 
iron and hardware ; sugar, coffee, tea, wine. 

Exports. — ^Eaw cotton; wheat, maize, flour, rice; 
tobacco, timber, cheese, bacon, beef and other 
provisions. 

Of the exports raw cotton and corn (gndn and fLonr) axe ihe moit 
important; then come tobacco and the productions of the ibrat 
(timber, tar, &c.) about equal to each other. Hore than half tin 
exports come to the United Kingdom. The chief imports from the 
United Kingdom are mannfactnred cotton goods and iron, wroagbt 
and nnwrought. 

Exports and Imports. — Including gold and silver, 
each above, £150,000,000. 

Ports. — NewTork3oston,Fhiladelphia,Baltimore, 
New Orle^ins, Charleston, Mobile, San Francisco. 

The foreign trade is a little less than that of Franco, so that the 
United States is the third commercial nation in the world. But as 
■0 great a portion of her conunerce is carried on in her own Teasels, shs 
has, next to England^ the largeet eommereial marine in the world. Bat 
during and since the war the number of trading Tesaels belonging tD 
the United States has considerably diminished. 

Nearly half of the foreign trade is carried on with "KnglM^MJ aa4 
her oolsnies. Next to England comes France, then Cmba, Biaa2, 
Germany, China. Cotton is the most important export, sent ehiefly 
from New Orleans and Mobile to England, France, and Geimaoj, 
but much the greatest part to England. 

Generally, it will be seen that the imports are manu&ctnied goodi 
and coloniai produce ; while of the exports about two- thirds in tsIm 
is agricultunu produce; then oomie the productions of the mines, chiefly 
gold ; of the manufactures, chiefly eotton goods ; of the forests^ sa4 
of the fisheries. The N.S. States are the most oomniwtaal and msmi- 
factuxing, the 8, and W. ones agricnlturaL 

894. Internal Communieation. — Excellent in 
parts, deficient in other parts. Nomerotis canab 
and railroads. Extensive steam communication. 

The numerous rirers and the generally lerel country are m9t BAtoil 
adrantagei as remrds communieation. In the newly settled parti then 
are either no roaos, or only that rude sort called Oorduro]^ roads, which 
•re formed by the trunks of tress laid o^roft a track pretty near mA 
other. 

The united length of the canals is about 3,000 miles. The diief tn 
the Erie Canal, which unites L. Erie and theB. Hudson, 360 m. lon|; 
the Chesapeak Canal, uniting the Ohio and the Chesapeak ; the Ohio 
Canttl, uniting L. .Erie and the Ohio. There are about 8 0, 000 miles of 
railway, but many of the lines aresiugle andef rude construction. 
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895. Population, — 50 millions ; 15 to sq. m. 

The State of N'ew York has 5 millions; Pennsylyania, 4i ; Ohio, 
3 ; minois, 3 ; Missonri, Indiana. 2 ; and Massaohnsetts, Iowa, 
ID^chigran, N. Carolina, Virgrinia, Wisconsin, Kentnoky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Jersey, Texas, and Geor^^, above one million eaoh. The 
most populous State for its size is S^ssaohusetts, whioh, however 
bas but 190 inh. to a sq. m. 

The great bulk of the population is of British descent. The French 
sure numerous in Louisiana, the Germans in Pennsylvania and New 
"STork. But even in these the English far outnumber all others. 
Th.e population is still largely increased by immigration, especially 
from tiie British islands and from Germany. 

There are 5 million negroes, widely diffused, but mostly in the 8. ; 
250,000 Indians in the parts where the white man is least found, and 
70,000 Chinese in the rr. States and Territories. 

The number of immigrants in fifty years (1820—1870) is lOi mil- 
lions. Of late those from the TJnitea Kingdom are chiefly Irish. 

896. Army, — 30,000. Navy. — Considerable. 

Sefore 1861 the army consisted of 12,000 men, but during the civil 
war it reached perhaps a million. During iJiat war considerably 
over half a million of soldiers lost their lives. These numbers and 
losses are exclusive of those of the Confederate States. There 
is a vast but ill-disoiplined Militia force of above 3,000,000 men. 

Dockyards. — Portsmouth, Charleston (near Bos- 
ton), Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington. 

As to size, its navy comes after France and Bussia ; but in effi- 
ciency it is second only to England. The number of sailors in its 
commercial navy being great, and this is the source of its naval 
strength. 

There is a namber of iron-clad vessels in the navv, especiallv 
those with movable turrets, which the Americans call *^ Momtors ; ' 
but few are fit for service at sea. 

897. Revenue. — 60 to 70; Expenditure. — 50 to 
60 millions sterling. 

De6^.— About £400,000,000. 

When the civil war broke out in 1861 the debt was only Jei5,000,000, 
and now it is more than half that of Great Britain, and all incurred 
in four years. To its great honour the United States has shown 
wisdom and self-denial enough to tax itself heavily to get rid of its 
debt, which is already much reduced. 

The revenue and debt are that of the General Qovernment. Each 
State raises its own revenue for all that concerns its internal affairs. 
Most of the Slates have Public Debts ; some have acted dishonourably 
in paying no interest upon them, and others have repudiated them 
altogether, — Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Louisiana lor instance. 

898. Government — A Federal Eepublic, consisting 
of a President, a House of Senators, and a House of 
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BepreBentatives. £ach State independenc in th« 
management of its own affairs. 

Th« Prefident is •lected for four yean, the Senaton for nx jemn (ona- 
third joing onl •▼07 two years), and the Bepreaentatrrea for tva 
Each Btata sends two Senators, elected by the legulatuze of the Staa^ so 
that their number at present is 78 (888). Owing to the inereass is 
the number of Uie States and to the increase of population Um mmbv 
of the BepresentatiTes Taries; it is at present ^3, who are returaed Vf 
the Tarious States in proportion to their population; New York sending 
33, and Delaware and sereral other States only 1 each. £aeh TeBritorj 
sends a Delegate to the House of BepresentatiTSS, where he has the tight 
of speaking, but not of TOting. 

Ijie executiTe power is rested in the President; bat in maidBg 
treaties, and appointing the chief dBoers of OoTerament, the eonc ur renw 
of two-thirds of the Senate is necessair. He can also onoe reject a 
measure passed by both Houses; but if passed a^fain bj a nugontjof 
two-thirds in each House, it becomes law without his consent. 

The legislatiTe power is Tested in the House of Senators and ths 
House of jEtepresentatives. Together thcT are called the Congreaa. Con- 
gress meets regularly on the first Monday in December, and laats two 
jean. All the members of Congress are paid 6,000 dollan a year, 
besides their traTclling expenses to and from the capitaL 

Each separate State manages its own ailairs by means of a Qofwacr, 
a Senate, and a House of B ep re s e n tatiTes. 

There were four million negro slaves, but these were made free is 
1865. The slave States were in the 8. Tho Indians, now onlj 250,000, 
are mostly W, of the Mississippi. The chief tribes are the Creeks, 
Oherokees, Sioux, Chocktaws.Chickasaws, &c. The negroes now have 
all the privileges of white men ; but the power of voting and other 
civil riffhts are withheld from both the Indians and the Chineae. 

899. Religion.— If one established. Many secta 

As regards numbers the denominations rank thus t— -Methodiata, Bap- 
tists, Presbvterians, Congregationalists, Catholics, Anglican Episco- 
palians. The Presbyterians prcTail m New England and the NJC. 
States generally; the Catholics in Maryland and l^ftiii«>»»^ , xbtt 
Friends (Quakers) are numerous in PennsylTsnia. 

Utah, and especiallr its capital, Great Salt Lake City, is the seat of 
the Mormonitea, or Latter Day Saints, numbering above 60,000, who 
practise polygsmy, although considering themselTes a Christian 



900. Education. — Good and general, especially in 
New England and New York. Many Universitiea 

Provision is made by all the States for popular education. 

Miscellaneous Ohservations. — The United States are in a very 
Nourishing condition. There has been a rapid increase in population, 
wealth, and influence. As in other very prosperous countries, tiie 
people have, perhaps, a sufficiently good opinion of themselves; nor 
18 the Government without ambition. Considerable ill-feeling exists 
between the N. and 8. States. There is constant emigration from 
the old States in the N.E. to the IT. parts. 
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901. Above 70 of more than 20,000 inli. 
1,800,000; New York (including Brooklyn. 600,000). 
800,000 ; Philadelphia. 
500,000; Chicago. 

300,000 ; Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore. 
200,000 ; Cincinnati, San Francisco, New Orleans. 
150,000 ; Buffalo, Washington. 
100,000 ; Newark, Louisville, &c. 

The above are after the census of 1880 ; those below* after that 
of 1870, the later returns havingf not yet come to hand. 

90,000 ; Cleveland, Pittsburg, Jersey City, Detroit. 

70,000 ; Milwaukie, Albany, Providence. 

50,000; Rochester, Alleghany, Eichmond, New- 
haven. 

40,000; Charleston, Indianapolis, Troy, Syracuse, 
Worcester, LoweU, Memphis, Cambridge. 

30,000; Hartford, Beading, Kansas City, Mobile, 
Portland, &c. 

20,000; Lawrence, Utica, Charlestown (Mass.), 
Savannah, Springfield, Nashville, Salem, 
Trenton, Oswego, Poughkeepsie, &c. 

Washington,! on the Potomac— Capital. " The White House, ' * 
the residence of the President ; and the Oapitol, where Congress 
meets. 

New Tobk,* on an island at the month of the Hudson. — ^Largest 
city in America; second commercial city in the world ; fine harbour, 
secure, near the sea, seldom frozen over ; numerous canals connect- 
ing it wil^ the interior ; City Hall, a fine building ; beautiful pro- 
menade at the ** Battery." 

Buffalo. — Chief emporium of the trade on Lake Erie, at the 
termination of Erie Canal. 

Boston. — ^Fine port ; trade next to that of New York ; fortified ; 
birthplace of Franklin ; numerous literary and scientific associations. 
Outbreak of the lleyolution, 1773, which separated the United 
States from England ; monument on Bunker's Hill, in neighbour- 
hood, commemorative of the battle in 1776. 

Plymouth. — ^First permanent English settlement, made by the 
Puritans in 1620. 

Philaoxlphla. — ^Third port, first manufacturing ciiy ; regularly 
built, with some elegant buildings. First Congress held here, in 
1774, and Declaration of Independence made in 1776. 

Pittsburg. — Hardware and other manufactures; the "Bir- 
mingham of the West." 

1 Kamed after the great Leader of the States. 

s Named after the Dnke of York, afte«wards James II. Founded by the Dutcb» 
who called it New Amsterdam, „ 
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BaIiTimoeb.!— M Anj mtnnfacturei in lown and luifliboarifcood ; inl 
Americftn city lit with nt. 

Nbw OsuASt.— Callad the ** Cntoait City/' from ^he bend of th« 
Miafiseippi on whieh it is built. Noxneroiu toad r^rj largo ■timiiMii to 
•ad bom it. Xcporte w— More than any town of the Stateny exBBpt Vev 
York, ehiefly eotton. Verr imhealthy ; yet rapidly inmiating. 

CiHCivvATi.*-BoautifttI neighbonrhooidl, " Qoeen of the Woei ;* gnai 
hoff market, lo nicknamed " Porkopolia; " ateamahip biuldinf. 

&abpbb'i Fibbt.— Manufacture of arma ; anenaL 

CBiCAeo.~Trade.»Orain. Above ^,000 inh. Of moat rapid growth 
but more rapid deetruetion by fire in 1871. 

From 1861 to 1866 civil war waa raging in the United States, eierm 
of the Southern States struggling to make themaeWes independenL 
lliey formed about one-third of the " United States," both in tenitocy 
and population. They were all Slare States. The eonteat was earxied 
OL. chiefly in Virginia and Louisiaaav but ended in 1866 by Ilia eompku 
exhaustion of the ** CoDfiBdarates." 

£JSBBCI8S XLIYi 

Praw a map of the United States. It§ boundarUi f Lai. qflf. mi 
B. points f Lona. of B. and W, J lU length F— breadth f JA umber id 

am. P Give tne ^Divisions, with their capitals. Explain the muwa 
e difference between a State and a Territory P 

Characterise the agriculture. Objects cultivated P Where P Whsrr 
are the forests P Wluit are W, of Mississippi P Describe the aofl. 

Characterise the manufacturea. The chief P Oive partienlan. 

Characterise the fisheries. Oive particulars. 

Characterise the commerce. Imports P Exports P Taloe of each P 
Compare the trade of the United States with that of other eoontries. 
With what countries is it ehiefly carried on P The moat important ex- 
port P Characterise the imporu and exporta. Ports P 

Characterise the internal communication. Give partienlan. United 
length of the canals. The chief P 

PopulationP Kumber to sq. m.P Number of inh* in "Strw Yotk, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia P The most thickly peopled state P Tht 
descent of the people of tue United States P 

Characterise the army and navy. Number of army, and tnfliK^ , qjyc 
particulars of the navy. Revenue P National DebtP 

GK>vemmeDt P Give particulars as to the election of the PtesideBt^ the 
Senators, and the Representatives; — also respecting the Bxeentive and 
Legislative Powers. How are the affairs of each State govenedP 
Number of slaves formerly P In what States were th^ found r Number 
oflndisnsP Give particulars of them. Religion P Give partiealan ai 
to the numbers and localities of the different denominationa. State of 
education P Condition of the United States generally P 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inh.P Those abofe 800,000 P«- 

600,000P— 900,OOOP~U)0,OOOP— 60,000P— 60,OOOP-40^000P-.aO^OOOP- 
10,000 P GKve partieulari of Waahington, Neir Tock, Boston, Ily. 
mouth, Philadelphia, Pitteborg, fialtimoi8» ^ew Oriaanib CiiuiBUti 
Harper's Ferry. 

1 Vamwl aft«r its founder. Lord Baltimora. 
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MEXICO.' 

902. ExtmL— 750,000 sq. m. 

903. Divisions.— 25 States ; 1 Territory 



On O, 9/ Aiezito, 

Tamaulipas 
^Ver* Cnu' 
'Tabifloo 

YacflUn 

CampeaohT 
On dUFtici^ 

GhUpft 
^Oajraca' 

Guenero 



*Colima 

Zaliflco* 
. Cinal^Sa 

Sandra 

Inland, 
•CMhuahua (pr. 

Chewiwa)^ 
^Duraiigo 

Ooha a»la(0 

New Leon 



Agnaa Oalieniea 
•Sim Luia Poton 
•OiiAnaaniatu («A) 
*Queretazo 
•Pu^la {d) 
*MezicOimolading tie 
Federal Distriot 

Tlaacala 

TsRRITOVr. 

Lower California 



*Zaca to eai (a) | 

Yucatan is just at present an independent Republic 
Colima and Tlascala are inhabited almost entirely by Indians, and 
haye a government of their own. 

904. Agriculture.'' Much neglected. Rude imple- 
ments. Qreat part very fertile, but requiring irriga 
tion. Dry barren plains in N. Banana, cassava 
maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, cocoa, coffee, cultivated. 
Rearing of the cochineal insect 

There is greai difference in the objeots oultiTStel in different parts, 
owing to the yariety of climate. This variety of dimate arises from 
the great difference of latitude and altitude, the country extending 
from 16* to 32* SO' if., and being trayersed throughout its entirt 
length bv the lofty Cordilleras. The hottest districts, extending from 
khe leTsl of the sea to an elevation of 2,000 ft., are called tmrm 
MiunUt ; the temperate, from 2,000 to 6,000 ft., iurra» Umpiadtu : . 
and the cold, about 6,000 ft., tUrrM /Hom. The tierras templadas 
form bv tu the greatest part of the country. Banana and cassava 
succeed only in the tierras calientes. Maize is the most common cul- 
tivation, succeeding in almost all parts, and forming the chief article 
of food. European com is grown in Uie temperate and cold region* 

Mahogany and logwood trees abound in the forests of Yucatan. 

1 Meiico was named Arom Mexitlij the God of War of the natiraa, when the 
ooostry was diaoovered by the Spaniard^ 

9 Vera l rtu means True Cross. The Spaniards and Portogaese were so devout 
or superstitious, that they named many of the objeot-s they disooTered and the 
towns they built after some oiroumstanoe oonnected with their religion. 

3 Instead of X in Oaxaoa GnadalaxAra, kc„JU sometimes written, Oi^^iaoa, fto. 
The true sound, however, is a guttural unlike any we have in English, the nearest 
being sh or sh. Thus we pronounce Oaxaoa. Oa«Aaca ; Zalisooi isAalisco ; Ouada- 
laxara, Quadalaf Aara ; Ouanaxuato, Guiinaf Auato. 

4 In the names of Mexico and Central America, ua is pronounced like our im; 
thus, agtMi, iikeagioa: Guadalaxara, Girodalashara ; Guatemala, Gioatemala. 

* The States marked thus {*) take their name flrom their chief towns. 
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90o Manufacture.— Unimportant. 
Mining.— Very important, but ill-conducted 
Silver, gold, copper, iron, leaxL 

Soap is one of the principal manufactures, for which the abimdanet 
Di tallow and carbonate of soda afford great facilities. Tobacco and 
gunpowder are, as in Spain, goyemment monopolies. 

Mexico and Peru were the richest in the precious metals of sny 
countries in the world. Silver constitutes the great mineral weslUi 
of Mezioo. The ^ver ore seems almost inexhaustible, and it ie 
easily obtained, being found where the temperature is moderate, and 
QOl; in or near the region of perpetual snow as in Peru. Above 3,000 
mifuf tie at present worked. The other metals, which are abundant, 
aie, with the exception of copper, almost entirely neglected. Tbt 
btates of Zacatecas, Ouanaxuato, Durango, and San Luis Potoai, an 
aioit pioductiTe of the precious metals. But the quantity obtaiped it 
lauch lees than formerly ; nor is this surprising, since it requires *[ * 
little army to escort the smallest portion of the precious metal to iu 
iestinetion.*' Catorce, in San Luis Potosi, is noted for the immeoat 
quantity of silver which has been obtained from the neighbouiing 
mountains. •% . i -i 

906. Ckmmerce. Import*.— Quicksilver ; cottoD, 
vfoollen, and linen goods ; machinery. Exports. — 
Silver, gold, copper, cochineal, jalap, indigo, log- 
wood, mahogany, hides. Porta. — Vera Cruz, Tam- 
[nco (c), Campeachy, Maz^tlan, Acapulco, San Bias. 

The most important Oade now is with the United States ; aext to 
It with England; then with France. Most of the copper goes to 
China. The hides are fiom California, and exported from San Bie^o 

While belonging to Spain, the trade of Acapulco with the Fhil^ 
pmes was considerable. But its magnificent port is now ahnosl 
deserted. Vera Crua, Campeachy, and the ports on the S. eosst 
generally, are unhealthy, and ill-supplied with good water. 

With its many yaluable productions, yegetable and minetal, its 
situation halfway between Eastern Asia and Europe, and its aeaboaid 
of 1,200 miles on the Atlantic, and near 1,000 on the Pacific, Mexico 
ought to be one cf the greaiest commercial nations in the world. 

907. Internal Comvmwaicaiwn. — Wretched 
Hardly any roads;' uo canals. Goods transported 
cm the backs of mules or Indians. Railway iram 
Vera Gruz to Mexico. 



1 A splmidid zoMl from Vera Cmi, on the eoast. to Mexico, the espf tal, vm d*> 
■iffned. and in part made, by the Spanish Government. But owing to the mwntiM 
ctate of the oonntry. it has never been oompleted. and the finished i»rfe is ia a 
wretehed Itate for the want of repairs. The roads and tracks, snchaa thej ve, m 
mndered still more dangerous from being infested bj bands of robbers. W ea ft sr o e s 
cr^^ssej and beaos of stones mark the spots on which travellers have bees nsvidatedL 
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There is a want of navigable riyers, especially in the more populous 
districts of the S. The rapid rise of the country, too, from the shores 
of the sea, makes communication difficult. 

908. Fap^dation.— 9,000,000 ; 9 to sq. m. 

Aboye one-half of the people are Indians (those of the y. are inde. 
pendent) ; the rest of mixed race, and a few of pure Spanish blood, 
called Creoles. The population is least dense in the JV". 

909 Army. — Disorganized Jfdvy. — SmalL 5e- 
venite. — Less than Expenditura Debt. — Large. 

From the unsettled state of the goTemment, and an " organized 
brigandage,** Mexico has, during the present century, retrograded in 
every respect ; the produce of its Agriculture, Mines, Manufactures, 
and the extent of its Commerce, being greatly diminished. 

910. Religion, — Boman Catholia Great supersti- 
tion and immorality. Education. — Most defective. 
Murder, robbery, and begging are very common. 

Many of the Indians do not eyen profess Christianity, and those 
yrho do have mixed up with it many idolatrous practices. 

911. Government — ^A Federal Republic. 

When Mexico was acknowledged independent of Spain, in 1822, U 
was goyemed by an Emperor. Thia form of goyemment was, how 
eyer, changed in 1824 to that of a Federal Republic, similar to that 
of the United States. Bat there has been a constant struggle between 
the Federalists and Anti- Federalists. From these and other causes 
the country has been in a state of almost permanent insurrection and 
reyolution. But the French haying conquered Mexico in 1862, it 
again became an £mpire, with Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, as 
Emperor. But after reigning three years he was treacherously giyen 
up to his enemies, who e^ot him ; aner which ihe Republic wim all 
its disorders was restored. Since 1821 there has been of one kind 
or another a new ruler about everj year. 

Miseellaneotu Observations. — There are numerous ydlcanoes in 
Mexico, and earthquakes are frequent, especially between 18" and 
22** N., though neither are ^uite so fearful as in Guatemala. Popoca- 
tepetl is, next to Mt. St. Ehas, the highest mountain in iy^; America. 
Jorullo is a yolcano 1,300 feet high, which was raised in one night 
(Sept. 29, 1759), when seyeral sq. m. of earth were raised al^ut 
40 ft., being inflated like a bladder. This tract is coyered with many 
thousand small cones, of which Jorullo is the highest. 

Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards, led by Cortez, in 1619. 
The inhabitants had attained a considerable degree of oiyilisatiozu 
They had a calendar that was remarkably accurate, and employed 
hieroglyphic writing. At Tezcuco and other places, which were onca 
large towns, are the ruins of temples, palaoes, and pyramids. 

S2 
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40,000 
80,000 
20,000 



91 2. Totmis.— Above 20CL000 inhab... Mexico. 

80,iM)0 ; Guadalaxara ; Fuebla.' 

Guanajuato, S. Luis PotosL* 
Oaxaca, Queretaro, Zacatecas, Colima. 
Merida, Aguas Calientes,' San Bartolo- 
me6, Duiungo, &c. 

AIbxioo.— Capital; univendtj; archbishopric. 7f5W> ft. aboTt 
iea ; lakes in uie neighbourhood,* in which are floating ialaoda 
cailea chtnampat^ on which flowers and vegetableB are cultiTated 
1 1 or Philadelphia is the <' finest city in the New World." Regnlarl; 
built, wide streets ; iane cathedral, the railings of the altar, image of 
the Virgin, Ac, in massive silver. Supplied with water by aqueducts. 
(lold and silver working. 

VsaA Cbus. — Chief port ; defended by the fort St. Joan de Ulloii 
on an iaiand; landing of Cortes in 1519; very unhealthy ia thi 
•ummer, owing to yellow fever. 

Zal^pa. — 4,000 ft. above sea ; gives its name to the drug jaisf 
which grows largely La the neighb<mrhood. 

Cholxtla.— Ruins of a pyramid built of brick, 1,300 ft. long 
1 70 ft. high. 
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913. ExterU.—lfiOO m. long ; 100 to 250 broad ; 
150,000 wj. m. 

914. Divisions. — 5 Independent Statea 

Divitiont, Capitals. 

Ouatemala Guatemala 

ban Salvador San Salvador 

Nicaragua Managua 

Costa Bm San Jostf 

Honduras Comayagua 

The B. of Honduras and Nicaragua is called the Mosquito Coast, 
Moequitia, of which the lagoons are a diBtinguiflhing feature. 

915. Agriculture. — As in Mexico; cattle-rearing 
important. Manufactures. — Unimportant Gom- 
inerce, — Chiefly with England and the United States. 

> lo fulL La Ptubla de lot AttpeUu, which mwa» the Umn ef thi Anoelt. 
« Inclading the rUlacw sroond, which vdmj be regiunded aseubttrbc. the pop. ia AT 
«ff M) tfaounand. * Aguat CalietUet meaoa hot rprinps 



* Mexioo WM originftllT bailt on islanda oo the salt lake Tescuco. The waten 

have, however, now receded from the dty, except aa tbejr are retaiaed in the canab 

«nich tBavene it. But the groand is jet twampy ; the gveat buildings are mippwr^ 

ted on piles ; and the caoaewajs now pass through marshes instead of lake*. It wu 

prob»bl^ at Jcift as ricb and popolooa when takea by the Sp^ianls ia 1519 as »dw 
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Imports. — ^Manufactured goods and wine. Eoiyports. — 
Indigo, cochineal, cocoa, coffee, logwood and other 
dye-woods, mahogany, sarsaparilla, balsam of Peru. 

Ports. — Omoa, Truxillo, Realejo. 

Guatemala and 8. Mexioo are the only oonntries in whioh cochineal 
is prodnced in abundance. There are large forests, in which are 
found mahogany and other yalnable woods, which in the more 
remote parts are nsed as fuel. 

Public worship is conducted with great x>omp. It has been said 
that the support of the religious estaDUshments is twice as expensive 
as that of the government. Since its separation from Mexioo, in 
1824, the count^ has been almost constantly the seat of civil war. 

One plan for conneotmg the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is by the 
£. San Juan, L. Nicaragua, and a canal to the F^ific. The diffi- 
culties do not seem insuperable, although the San Juan is in parts 
only 2 or 3 ft. deep, and has several rapids.^ 

Miscellaneotta Observations. — ^As in Mexico, the greater part of 
the country is at a considerable elevation ; so that, except along the 
low coasts, the climate is delightful. But it is subject to earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. Among its numerous volcanoes are the Vol- 
cano de Agua, and the Volcano de Fuegfo, each about 13,000 ft. high.' 

It was conquered by tiie Spaniards, under Alvarado, in 1523. 

916. Internal Communication, — ^Very defective, 
chiefly by mules. Population. — 2,000,000; 14tosq.m. 

Oovemment — ^Not now a Federal Eepublic, but 
five independent Eepublics. Education. — ^Defective. 
Religion. — Soman Catholic. 

917. Towns, — ^Above 40,000 inhab., i&uatemala. 
30,000 ; San Salvador, Chicuimula, Leon. 
20,000 ; San Jos^, Cartago, Comayagua. 

San Salyadob. — ^Formerly capital of the United States of Cen- 
tral America, and still the largest town of San Salvador. 

Guatemala, or New GuatemaIiA, cap. of Guatemala ; 5,000 ft. 
above sea ; well built, but houses of only one story, with very thick 
walls, on account of the frequency of earthquakes ; built in 1774. 
About twelve miles from it the ruins of two cities called Old Guatemala, 
the first destroved in 1571, and now inhabited by IndiaJis ; the second 
in 1773, but still containing 12,000 inh. ; chanxung neighbourhood. 

Gbbttown, or St. Juan. — Formerly capital of an independent 
State. Important from situation at mouth of B. St. Juan. (907.) 

1 But the oanal aotoally in hand is fUHher 8, in New Granada^ and N. of the 
Panama BpailMray. It is designed and being carried oat by M. Lessepo, the re- 
nowned constructor of the Sues Canal. 

* pt Agua means of waiter 4(fwg0t of fin. The first ejects only mud and water. 
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BBmSH HONDUBAS, OB BALIZE. 

918, Extmt, <fec.— 16,000 sq. m. ; 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, engaged chiefly in trade, or the catting of 
mahogany, logwood, and other timbel*. Fart of the 
trade of Central America and 8. Mexico carried 
on through it. Exports mahogany and other valu- 
able woods and dye-stuffit. Healthy; no yellow fever. 

The ooasta are ikiited by umamerable coral rocka called Keyt, oc 
wliioh cocoa-nuta are produced in abundance, and whoae ahores auf - 
ply a great number of turtle. 

Balizb. — Port ; great trade ; honaea built of wood, raised S at 
10 ft aboye the ground on pillan of mahogany. 

EXEBCISE XLY. 

VoTB.— EMry j»7<ie0 itioh* foand ont^ and marked am a map eftke pnpiTt dram 
Ingt or the nameistobein$erUdanabkuikmap,dtherinJua arcantraeUd. 

Draw a map of Mezioo and Central America. Boundaries oj 
Meadcof Lot. of its N. and 8. points ! Long, qf its B. and W.t 

Extent P Diyiaiona P Ezpliun the names. 

Ghaxacteriae the Agriculture. Objects culdTatod ? Giye particulara. 
Characterise the manufactures. The mining P most important metals? 
the richest mineral districts P Give partioulars. 

Imports P Exports P Countries chiefly traded with? Porta? 
other particulars respecting the commerce P 

Characterize the Intemu Communication. Give particulara. 

Population P number to sq. m. P Characterize the Army, Navy, 
Expenditure. BeligionP Education P Giye particulars. Goyem- 
meRt P Giye particulars. The consequence of its unsettled state ? 

What natiural phenomena are numerous P What fiiequent ? Give 
particulars. When was Mexico conquered P Its condition at that 
time P Ought Mexico to be flourtBhing P What prevents it P 

Towns of more than 200,000 inh.P— 80, 000 P— 40,000 P— 30,000 ? 
— 20,000 P Give particulars of Mexico, Xalapa, Cholula, Vera Cruz. 

Boundaries of Csntral America 1 Lot. ofN. and 8. points f Long. 
ofB. and W. t Extent? DivisionsP What isthe £.of Honduraa called? 

Give particulars of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, In- 
ternal Communication, Population, Government, Beligion, Educa- 
tion. How ia it proposed to connect the Atlantic and Pacific? 
Characterize the climate. The drawback to this P When andbj 
whom was the country conquered P 

Towns of above 20,000 inh., with their population P (Hye parti- 
culars of San Salvador and Guatemala. 

Extent of British Honduras P Number of inh. P How chiefly 
employed! What trade ia carried on greatiy through itP Iti 
slimate P Give particulars of the coasts, and of the town of BaUze. 
!^ature and value ef exports P Explain all names where you can. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

THE THREE COLOMBIAN REPUBLICS — COLOMBIA, 
VENEZUELA, ECUADOR' OR EQUATOR. 

919. -Eic^en^.— Colombia, 520,000 sq. m.; Vene- 
zuela, 420,000 ; Ecuador, 320,000. 

New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador^ prior to 1831, formed the 
Federal Republic of Colombia ; but each u now an Independent Re- 
public. New Granada ii now teimed the United States of Colombia. 

920. Agriculture. — Defective. Maize, yam, plan- 
tain, manioc, cocoa» coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
cultivated. Cattle-rearing very important. 

By far the greater nart of the cocoa used in all parts of the world 
was produced on the low coast of Venezuela, N. of the mountaini 
which border tiie coast But this cultivation is somewhat superseded 
by that of coffee. The tobacco is superior. The number of cattle is 
▼ery great, especially in the Llanos of Venezuela. 

921. Manufactures. — Unimportant. 

Commerce. Imports. — Manufactured goods. 

Exports. — Cocoa, coffee, indigo, tobacco, caout- 
chouc, Peruvian bark, dye-woods, hides. 

Ecuador has more manufactures than the other republics. 

Ports. In Colomhia. — Carthagena, Porto Bello,* 
PanamL In Venezuela. — ^La Guayra. In Ecuor 
dor. — GuayaquiL 

922. Internal Communication. — Bad ; but a 
Railway across the Isthmus, connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceana Proposed Canal (915). 

Goods and travellers are chiefly conveyed on mules ; but among 
the mountains, where mules cannot be used, persons sit in a chair, 
which is strapped on the back of an Indian, and are so conveyed. 

923. Population. — Colombia^ 3 millions; Yene- 
suela, 1 1 million ; Ecuador, 1^ miL 

Not quite half are whites. 

■ CotomMa is named aft«r Cohmhut, Venuuda meant ItttU Fmlef, and tbe 
ooantry was so called bj the Spaniards, on account of some Indian Tillages built 
on pilus in the Lake Maracajbo^ which giire it the appearance of Venice. Matador 
means Kqnator, and is so called from beius under the Equinoctial Line. 

^ Porto BeUo means /Jn< harbour. But from its extreme unhealthinesa, it bai 
been called the Grave of European*. It is now nearly deserted. Indeed, the \am 
Its. both of the Atlantic and Pacific, are uuhealthj. 
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924. Sevenue in each republic less than expen- 
diture^ and the deU consequently increasing. 

925. Rdigion, — Roman Catholia Education. — 
Defective. 

The religioiu Mrriee xb perf onned with mncli pomp. 

926. OovmimeTU. — ^Each an Independent Repuh- 
liCy with a President, and a Congress of two Houaeai 

927. T(njtm8.— Above 70,000 inhab., Quito (ke), 
cap. of Ecuador. 

50,000 ; Caraccas, cap. of Yenezuela. 

40,000 ; St. F6 de Bogoti,^ cap. of Colombia. 

20,000 ; Maracaybo, Cartibagena, Biobamba^ &a 

In OoUmbia,—^. VA db Bogota, at a height of 9,000 ft. Ci^. ; 
arohbiahpprio ; nniTeni^ ; Tery heayj rains ; frequent earth- 
quakes, in consequence cl which the houses aie low, and Uia wallf 
▼ery tUck. ^ the neighboorhood the Cataract of Teguendama,* 
natniml bridge of Iconomzo^ and the Lake of Gnatavita.* Earth- 
quake, 1827. 

PakaicJL — Fortifled; giyes name to the Isthmus; peari fishery 
onoe important Pacific terminus of Isthmian railway. This rail- 
road ftcaa Aspinwall to Panama saTes seyeral thousand miles of sea 
▼oyago in going from England, or the S, part of AmeiicM, to Csli- 
fomia, British Columbia, and other ports on or in the Pacific. 

In Vtntmtela, — CABA0CA8.^-Cap. ; archbishopric ; university ; 
trade by means of the ports La Ouayra and Porto GaveUo. Dreadful 
earthquake in 1812. ' 

OuKANA. — Fortified; splendid harbour, but decaying town; pearl 
fishery in neighbouring town once very important. 

In Emadar,--Q,\rao^ just under Equator, at an eUsration of 
9,000 feet : perpetual spring ; cap. ; uniyeraity. 

LoxA. — ^Best Cinchona or Peruyian bark found in ndghbouihood. 

RiQBAiCBA. — ^Near Chimborazo ; sulphur works in neighbouriiood ; 
remains of a splendid road, made by the Incas of Peru, going ora 
the mountains, 14,000 feet high, almost to Cuzco. 

The Galapagos * belong to Ecuador. 

1 Santa FemMioM HeUp Faith, It is nlled de Boaota (of Bogota), beiof ob tk 
riT«r Boffotakto dlatlniwUh it from other towns called SatUa Ft. 
S The Bio BogoM faiUs nobroken Ibr 900 ft. in the wet eeaeon. It isthe 




upper 



250 ft. 

^ This lake is reauurkable aa ooBtalninf • freat qnaatity of sold, which «m 
flang into it bj thenatiTes, in order that » ndfl^t not liUl into the hands of Mm 
Spaniaxds when thej oooqnered the conntn^ 

> That of 1812 destroyed almost all the towns on the if. coast of B. Americs. 

a lOaa d€ ic$ OatapagM mesne Islands of Land-TwrOes, which are abvndut 
here, and of immenaa sti^ beingS feet kng^ and weighing near 400 lbs. 
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PERU. 

928. ExtmL— 500,000 sq. m. 

929. Agriculture, — As in Colombia ; but not 

much cattle-rearing. 

Peru ia divided naturauT Into three portioxui ; that oooupied by tht 
Andes, which (including the high yalleys) ia more than a naif of the 
country; the plains to the J?., through which the upper part of 
several tributariea of the Amason flow, and the itrip of lowland 
along the coast. In the mountain region, mining is the most 
important employment; in the fertile and well* watered J?. pUuni 
are large forests, where are many wild, independent Indians; in 
the W.f and in the ground rising to the Andes, agriculture gene- 
rally employs the people. Much oi this IF. part ie desert, but there 
are portions in which, although ram nefftr/ailt, there is great fiertility, 
owing to the heavy fogs, and to irrigation. 

There are man3r sheep in the higher part of the mountain region4 
oCher domestic animaU not succeeding so well. 

930. Manufactures. — Coarse cotton and woollen 
goods; articles of gold and silver. Mines. — Very 
important ; gold, silver, quicksilver, and other 
metals ; guano, saltpetre. 

Peru and Mexico once produced the precious metals in greater 
abundance than any other country. But the produce is much lees 
than formerly, owing to the distracted state of the country. Pasco 
and its neighbourhood is the richest in precious metals of anj part of 
5. America. At Huancabelica are the richest minea of quiclonlyer. 

Nitrate of soda, or saltpetre, valuable as a manure, is ocdleoted in 
the desert* country in the S, W.^ from layers several feet thick. 

931. ComrMTOc — Considerable, and increasing. 
Im/ports. — Manufia^ured goods. Exports. — Silver, 
copper, saltpetre ; Peruvian and other barks ; wooj 
(alpaca and sheep),' chinchilla furs ; guano.' 

rorts. — CallaOj Truxillo« 



The high and unbroken coast is a disadvantage as regards com- 
merce. In most parts vessels cannot reach the shore ; bnt goods and 
passengers land and embark by means of a sort of raft called haUaa^ 
which is made buoyajit by inflated seal-skins. Callao is the port of 
Lima, with which it is oonneoted by rail ; from Aiica the metals 
are chiefly exported. 

1 Obtained from the Ticana and other Uama-like animals. 

* Guano, so valoable as a manure, is the dun|( of varioaa sea-birds. It is found 
in layers ox great tbiolmess on the uninhabited islands and oapes of the IF, coast 
of £^. Amenca. But the best is obtained from some small rainless (886) islands 
belonging to Peru : and the quantity is very great. The yearly nJue of gaano 
imported into the t7nited Kingdom has been ammb 48,000,000, bat ia now iMi. 
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932. Communication, — Difficult. — Sailways. — 
2,000 m.; one line nearly to top of the Andes. 

In the W. tliere are no navigable rirers. The mountain pAs^* 
have an elevation of 14,000 ft., which is nearly the limit of perpetiul 
snow. Moles and llamas are the chief beasts of burden. 

933. Population. — 2J millions. Few whites. 

The Peruvians, like the Mexicans, had attained to a not inoor^- 
siderable degree of civilization before the invasion of the SpanianK 
Their roads and vast palaces still exist as witnesses of this. 

934. Religion. — ftoman Catholic. Edwoation. — 
Defective. Ooverrvment, — A Central Eepublic; a Pre- 
sident,^ and a congress of two Houses. Debt. — Large. 

Peril acquired its independence in 1S24, when a deasiTa 
victory drove the Spaniards from B* America. Since then 
the conntry has been m a more or less disturbed state, and sinos 
1879 has been at war with Chili ; bat with peace and a settled 
Government there wonld come prosperity. Ajb in Mexico, the reii- 

S'ons ceremonies are performed with great pomp and splendour, 
o other worship is tolerated. The sale of gnano and saltpetre has 
been the chief source of revenue, which is below expenditure. 

Miscellaneous Ohaervations. — Peru was entered by Pizarro in 
1526, and after a few years of great cruelly, was couquered. It is 
subject to frequent and fearful earthquakes. Otherwise, owing to 
its great elevation, the climate is pleasant and salubrious. 

Some cottages at the source of the river Ancomarca are 15,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea (as high as Mt. Blanc), and are the 
highest inhabited spots on the globe. 

935. Towns. — 5 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
Above 120,000, lima the capital. 

40,000 ; Cuzco. 30,000 ; Areguipa (]ce). 
20,000 ; Huamanga, Arica. 

LiXA. — Cap. ; university; archbishoprio ; churches with massive 
gold and silver statues, crosses, vessels. Ac. Almost entirely 
destroyed by earthquakes of 1746 and 1828. Its port Cai^lao 
swallowed up by tnat of 1746.2 

Cuzoo. — The former capital, under the Incas or native rulers of 
Peru ; at an elevation of 11,300 ft. ; ruins of vast citadel, built bj 
Incas, of immense blocks of stone. 

Caxamabca, at an elevation of 9,400 ft. ; hardware ; mines in 
neighbourhood : assassination of the last Inca, Atahualpa, in Idi 
palace, which still stands. 

Pasoo.— 16,000 inh. ; mining town; at an elevation of 13,400ft, 
and cold as our winters. 

1 A Central Bepablic Is where the central power goTems all parti, in diatiBetiM 
fh)m a federal Bepablic, in which the separate States manage their own aflkin. 



2 Whm the sea is deu*. part of the old town may stUi be seen beneath the waw& 
Lima IS the oldest Spanish city in 8. AmericaTlt was foanded bj Pisano ialiS 
^aJiaetif name CiudaddehsBegu, the OtMO/kinff*. «»•-«.» 
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BOLIVIA,' OR UPPER PERD. 

9S6. ExterU, <£a— 400,000 sq. m.— 6 Depart- 
tnents. 

The t^culture, mAnufu^tures, and natural features are much Uke 
ihoae of Peru. Almost all the country IF, of the Andes is a desert 
in which rain never fialls. A great put of it is called the Desert oi 
Atacamiu The htthest of the Andes, Sorkta, 25,400 ft, and lUimkni 
24,400 ft., are in Solivia ; and the greater part of the country has an 
elevation of above 10,000 ft. Between it and Peru is L. Titicaca. 
the largest Alpine lake in the world. 

937. Mines. — Important Silver, gold, and otbei 
metals. 

The silver mines of Potosi have produced more silver than any 
others in the world, the mountain called the Cerro de Potosi having 
9,000 openings into if But it appears now to he almost exhausted. 
Copper and other metals are abundant; but the scarcity of fuel 
where they abound, and the difficulty of transport, cause them to be 
not worth the worlung. 

938. Com/merce, — Unimportant : Bullion and Pe- 
ruvian bark exported. Part — Cobija. 

039. Internal OoimnunicoUion, — Very difficult 

The commerce is carried on chiefly through Arica, in Peru. The 
coast presents no good harbour ; the only port is Cobija, and its little 
importance is seen from its having only about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Most of the passes across the Andes are at a height of from 
16,000 to 16,000 ft., so that it has been said, that to convey goods 
across these mountains costs as much as taking them 1,000 m. hj 
wMk, liamas are chieflv employed. Under happier circumstances 
no doubt the various tribs. of the Amason and La Plata, which ris^ 
in and traverse this country, will be turned to excellent accounu 

940. Popvlation.—'SeBX 2,000,000. 

The Beligion, Education, and Qovemment, are much the same 
as in Peru. 

941. Towns.— S of more than 20,000 inhabitants.^ 
40,000 ; La Paz. 30,000 ; Cochabamba. 

Ohvquisaoa, or Sacbv. — Capital ; 20,000 inh. ; formerly called 
La Plata. Potosi. — Once the most celebrated mines in the world ; 
former population 160,000, now nearly deserted. 

1 It WM to named after SoUvart the genenl who flnaUy delteted the Spaniards, and 
■ectured the indejMndence of the oountiy. 

9 The value of the tllTer obtained from thle moontain, on which duty haa been paid, la 
near £2W/)OOjOOO iterilng i 

• Moot of the town* are at a great deration. ChuqniMca, 9,280 ft.j Potod, lt»0 ft. » 

x«Fu,ii/Nnft 
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CHILL 

942. Extent, cfec— 250,000 sq. m. — 14 Provinces, 
and lands of Araucanian Indians. Island Chiloe/ 

943 . Agriculture. — ^Wheat, barley, potato, pulse, 
vine, flax, cultivated. Cattle-rearing very import- 
ant. Miming. — ^Important. Silver, gold,* copper. 

jUprionlture is most praotised in the central provinces, and minin? 
in tne barren ones of tne N. The 9. part is a good deal covered with 
forest, and there reside the independent Indiuis called Arancanians. 
It has been called the ** msoaxj of B, America," and wheat has 
occasionallv been sent to Sydney. 

Unlike f^em, Bolivia, and Mexico, the mines are increasing in 
value. The copper <Mre, from the want of fnel where it is obtained, 
is sent to Swansea in Wales to be smelted. 

944 Gorn/merce. — ^Important and increasing, /m- 
ports. — Manufactured goods, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
ExporU. — Copper, silver, gold; wheat, flour; hides, 
beef, tallow, guano. Porta, — Valparaiso, Coquimbo. 

The trade is chiefly with England, the TJnifced States, France, and 
the other B. American Bepnblics. Many of the manufactored goods 
are re-exported to these last on the Pacific, where also the wheat 
and fionr are sent. Valdivia and Concepcion, once important ports, 
have not recovered from the earthquakes which destroyed tfacon. 

945. Internal Communication. — ^Defective. 

There are only 4 Passes over the Andes, and these are at aa 
elevalion of above 10,000 ft. This renders intercourse with the 
Bepublics on the other side of the mountains difficult, notwithstand- 
ing which it is rather considerable. There are 1,000 m. of railway. 

946. Population, — ^Near 2 miUions. 

The Beli^on, Education, and Gh>vemment, are the same as b 
Peru. Chih is the only State formerly belonging to Spain which 
has improved since its separation from the mother county. 

Miacellaneoua Ohservations. — The N, part was conquered hj 
Almagro, but the greater part in 1541, by Valdivia. Its independ- 
ence of Spain was achieved in 1818. The whole country is subject 
to earthquakes,* and there are 16 active volcanoes in the Andes. 

947. Towns. — 2 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
Santiago,* capital, 130,000 ; Valparaiso, 100,000. 

1 The Island of Juan Fernandez belong! to ChllL It was the wlitarj abode of Akx- 
Selkirk fur 14 years, whose adrentnres probably g%re rise to Defoe's " KoMjuoa Qnuoe." 

3 As In other parts of 8. America, most of the gold is obtained by vaAin^. 

s That of 1819 destroyed Copiapo ; that of 1822, Valparaiso ; that of 18SS, Oonccpcion, aid 
most of the maritime towns In the central parts : that of 1837, ValdJTim. 

4 Santiago, meaning St. Jatne$, Is named ftom the p«tron Miat of Spain. TaUieim, trm 
the conqueror of the country. 
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STATES OF LA PLATA,' oa the ARQENTINB 

REPUBLIC. 

948. Ecctent, c£c— 900,000 sq. m.— 14 States ; tb« 
chief, Buenos Ayres, 200,000 sq. m. ; Entre Riosi, 
Oorrienteb, Cordova, Santiago, Tucuman, Salta.* 

I Buenos Ayres separated from the other States in 
1853, but is now reunited to them. 

949. AgricvMwre. — Very little, but increasing. 
Gattle-re&ing by far the chief employment. 

950. Mannfcu^res. — Scarcely any. 

The greater portion of the country forms a part of the yast treelem 
plains' called Fampaa^ which are coyered with yerdure during most 
of the year, and dned up during the hot summer months. In parts 
there grow immense numbers of thistles, 10 or 12 feet high, which 
form, while they last, an impenetrable barrier against the attacks of 
the Indians. But there are some tracts always stcoile; <.^., the 
Ormn Chaoo* between the R. Salado and Vermejo; Lob Salmat* 
W. of the R, Dolce, and the DespobladOy'^ a plain on the top of the 
Andes, at an eleyation of 13,000 ft., and therefore too high for yege- 
tation to grow. These occupy a large proportion of the country. 

There are some millions of cattle, horses, and sheep. The wild 
cattle were so abundant, that they weve eometimes killed for thy 
sake of their tongues alone ; and eyen now a oouple of fowla if said 
to be worth as much as an ox. 

951. CoTamerce, — Important. 
Imports. — Manufactiured goods. 

Eooports. — Hides, horsehair, wool, horns, tallow 
beef, chinchilla and other fiirs, bulliort 
Porta, — Buenos Ajnres, Rosario. 

The difference in the nature of the exports, as compared with those 
from the W, of the Andes, should be obseryed. There Uiey were the 
produce of the mines, mountains, and forests; t.«., bumon,' fort, 

1 This Repablic la named from the Sio de mi Platcu which means river o/ iilver 
^^ It Mmetimea called the Argentine Bepublio. JOveMiiu it formed from the 
6atin argefUum^ silver. 

s The other Statet are Santa Fe, San Lola, Mendosa, San Joan, Ricja, Cata- 
marca, Mittionet. All the Statet are named from their chief townt, except Sntr4 
Rio*, which meant between the River s^ and it to called because oetween the Uni- 
ruav and the Parank : and Mistionee, which wai to named at hanng been the teat 
of the Mistutnary enterpriaet of the Jetuitt. 

s There are aome foreett in the H. and tf.W.^ In other parts there It great 
tearcicy of wood. 

4 Oran Chaeo meant Oreat Desert ; Las ScMiuu^ the Salt Plains ,• and Despth 
btado, the Uninhabited Countrp, Bat theae are not quite otelrat. as tb4« Salinaa 
aupply aibltand saltpetre, and the Deepoblado, chinchilla and Tieuna akina, and gold. 

i Bullion ia gold and ailver. Thia ia not all from the minea of La Plata ; torn* 
Mint obtained tnm Ohili aad Bolivia, la exobange for othei eoin«M>diVlea 
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drugs, and dye-itufft. In Ia Plcta it is chiefly the produce of thai 

uibounded pasture grouiid« ; i.e., animal substances of diflerct 

iorta. The seal and whale fishing on the coast are not »nim^n^ m,., 

952. Internal Ccmirmmication. — Pretty good 

The La Plata and its numerous tributaries affonl readr ^xia 
eummunication, and the flatness of the country and the absence « 
forest make it not difficult in any part. There are few reruiar na^ 
Uailroads are now made to the extent of 1600 m. 

953. Papulation.— 1,700,000, of which Buimt 

A /res has 600,000. 

954. Religion, — Roman Catholia 

955. Government, — A Federal Republic, oonaistiD^ 
of a President, a Senate, andahouseof RepreseiitativG& 

This country became independent of Spain in 1816. In 1819 tht 
▼arious States formed a Federal fiepublic, called the United Stascf 
of the Aio de U PUta.* 

MiteelUuuaui Obi$rvatum».-^The Rio de la Plata was discorerM 
fai 1616. The country is subject to roost violent hurricanes, called 
pamperot, because they sweep over the Pampas, They are 8oaw> 
times accompanied by terrific thunder and lightning, and brin^ » 
much sand from the Pampas as to darken the air at midday. 

The inhabitants of the Pampas, called Qauchos, are almost alwart 
on horseback, and they are exceedingly expert in the use of the boU» 
and iisM0, with whieh they hunt and take cattle, horses, \hi 
American ostrich, and other wild animals.' 

956. Touma.—S of more than 20,000 inhabitanU 
170,000; Buenos Ajrres. 

30,000 ; Cordova, Rosario. 

Buenos Ayrbs.' — Capital; university. Ab re^rds population 
third town of S. Amenca; 20,000 foreigneis, chiefly English uii 
Krtmch; great trade, but wretched harbocr, from extensive shoab 
near the snore ; badly supplied with water. 

l-aunk, on the Parana. — Capital, during the separation of Buenos 
Ayies from the Republic ; 15,000 ixihabitanta. 

Mkndoza, 18,000 inh., and Salta, 10,000 inh., both in the mouo 
tains , the first trading with Chili, the second with Bolivia. 

I There is s eonsidcraUe debt, on wbich no interefft has been inid dtteel9f7. 

'The botoi consisU of two balls, connected with a leather tbouK about 8 (t a 
length. One of tbtsae i« held in the hand, while the other it whirled roosd At 
heaA. of tlie hunter, an<l tbe whole then flung at the animal * this twists rooHd its 
1*^ throws it down, and tbe hnnter comes up and dcnMitcnes it. The toMto h s 
luatner thong, 20 or 80 fti«t long, at one end of which is a running noose. Tbii 
UiHtmo the Gaucho, at full spc-ed, flings on the horns or round the neck of tJis 
ciriiture he is pursuing, wbich is in this way taken. 

* linenoM Aiires iiihiius utml air. It wa« w) named >>7 the Spaniards on nccoast 
•f the salubrity uf its air. it is, however, subject to sudden extremes of tempeiatan. 
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URXJOTTAT, OR BANDA ORIENTAL. 

957. Extent — Abon t 100,000 sq. m. 450,000 inh. 
Cattle-reaiing most important emplo}ane]it. Com 
merce — CoTisiderable. Exports, — Hides, wool, tal- 
low. Porta. — Monte Video, Maldonado. Religion. 
— Roman Catholic Oovernment. — Republican. 

The trade is carried on chiefly ^ith firazil, England, the United 
States, and France. The exports are hides, tallow, and other animal 
products ; the imports manufactured goods. The internal commu- 
nication by the Urugiray is much impeded by its numerous falla. 
The interior is little known. After shaking off the Spanish yoke, it 
waa conquered by Brazil in 1823, but independent in 1828. 

MoNTB ViDBO. — Capital; 120,000 inh. ; best harbour on the La 
Plata ; trade considerable and increasing ; ** rival of Buenos Ayres ; " 
badly supplied with water. 

PARAGUAY. 

958. Extent, &c, — 60,000 sq. m. Fop. since the war, 
unknown. Mountains in iV., with la^e forests. Ex- 
poita. — ^Timber, Paraguay tea,^ hides. Religion. — 
Roman Catholia Heavy Debt. OovemmerU, — 
Republican. 

Paraguay made war for five years (1866 — 70) with Brazil and the 
Argentine Itepublic, to the utter destructioa of her army, nayy, and 
commerce, and almost the depopulation of the country. 

The caoutchouc, or India-rubber tree, and the indigo plant grow 
wild here, as well as in the low regions of Peru, Colombia, and Braiil 

Assumption. — Capital; 20,000 inh. Villa Bbal. — Chief trade 
in the yerba maid, or Paraguay tea. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

NoTS.— Every place Utobe found oat. and marked <m a map of the jntpiTe drat^- 
ingt or the nameit to be inserted on a blarUi mapt either tnfuU or contracted 

Draw a map of Colombia. He boundaries t Lat. qf N. and S. 
painu f Long, of B, and W. t Extent of New Granada P— of 
Venezuela F — of Ecuador P Diyiaions ? 

Characterize the Agriculture. Chief objects cultivated P Giye 

Jarticulars. Characterize the Manufactures. Imports P Exports P 
'orts P Give particulars of the Internal Communication, fibpula- 
tion P GoTemment P Religion P Number of Towns of more than 
20,000 inh. P Name them, with their population. Give partioulars 
of S. F^ de Bogota, Panam^; Caraccas, Cumaii4; Qmto, Loxa, 
Riobamba. Explain the names. 

1 This ia tha leaf of a lort of holly, wliioh U genefaUr ond in La Plata, Pwni, and 
Chili, instead of the Chineee tea. It growi abundantlj in the foroite beiwaea the 
Panuia and th^ EHxracvaj and neichbonriac itarta. 
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Draw a map uf Peru and Boliria. Bomtdartc^ oj Ftru f LkL *n 
Hi N, and 8, pomU t Long, of its S, and W» f Extant ? DiTinooilP 
Btate of agriculture P Deacribe the country. Articles mannfmfftnredf 
Charaoterue the Mining. Chief metala and minerala ? Give other 
particulan. Charaotenze the Gommeroe. hnporteP Szportaf 
Porta P Oiye other partioularB. State of the Internal Communica- 
Hon P GUye particulara. Population P Give particulara. TJ^a^nn * 
Education P Gh>Temment P Give particulars of each,, as also c? thi 
conquest of Peru ; its climate. The highest inhabited spot in the 
world P Number of Towns of above 20,000 inh. ? Name them, -mil 
their population. Give particulars of lima, Callao, Cnzco, Caza- 
Bftrca, Pasco. 

BoundaritM of Bolivia f and Lot, of its If. and S. points f Loot. 
ofiUS.and W,f Extent P Divisions P Give particulan of the 

Sriculture, manufactures, and natural features. Characterize the 
ininff P Chief metals P Where found P Give other partiealan. at 
alN of the Commerce and Internal Communication. Population 1 
Reliffion P Education P Government P Towns of more than 20,001 
inh. P ^eir population P GKve pardculara of Chuquisaca and Pocoa. 
The position of the towns generally P 

Draw a map of ChUi, La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Bomtdariot of ChUit Lat. of its N. and 8. points f Extent? 
Divisions P Objects cultivated P Characterise the manufactons and 
mining. Give particulars of both, and of the agriculture. Gunc' 
terize ^e commerce. Imports P Exports P Ports P Give particn- 
lars, as also of the Internal Communication. Population P RaligiaaP 
Education P Government P Contrast Chili with other formerly Span- 
ish States. Give particulars of its conquest, independence, and the 
Araucanians. Towns of above 20,000 iiih. P Give their populaticc 
Chief towns destroyed by earthquakes P When P 

Bmmdariss of La Plata f Lai. of itt N. and 8. poinU f Lo»f, 
of its B. and W, f Extent P Divisions P Name the chieC, Cha- 
racterize thtf agriculture and manufactures. Give particulan of the 
natural features of the country. Characterize the Commerce. Im- 
ports}' Exports? PortP Give particulars. Compan the export! 
with those from the V. of the Andes. Internal oommunicatian f 
Peculation P Religion P Government P Give particulars since it* 
mdependence. When was the countiT disoovinedP Descaibe the 
Pamperos, and the mode of catching wud animals. Towns of above 
20,000 inh. P Their popuhition P Give particulars of Buenos Ayrei, 
Mendoza, and Salta. 

Extent of Uruguay P Its population P Most important emplof- 
ment P Characterize the Commerce. Ports P Give particulars, at 
also of its internal communication and indepandence. Describe 
Monte Video. 

Extent of ParaguavP Population P Natural features of iT.F 
Exports P Bemarkable plants? Beligion? Government P Oivs 
oartioulars of Assumption and Villa Beai. 
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PATAGONIA. 

959. Ecdent, (fee— 350,000 sq. m. Most thinly 
peopled, by Indians only, who live by hunting wild 
cattle, horses, guanacoes, the nandu, or American 
ostrich, &c. 

Numerous islands on the W. and S,, with bold 
and deeply indented coasts, along which whale and 
seal fishing are carried on. Terra del Fu^go (a), 
Staten I., Desolation I., Wellington I., Madre de 
Dios. Andes on the TT., where there is much rain, 
and some forests ; E. of the Andes, diy, woodless, 
sandy plains. S. parts and islands very cold. 

The Fatagonian Indians are the tallest people known, the average 
height being at least 6 ft. Th^ often make inonrsions into the 0. 
States of La Plata. On the TT. coast liyes a distinct tribe that 
Boropeans oaU Fuegians. They are short of stature, and live chiefly 
by fisning. The Patagonian ijides, as well as the mts. of Fneg^, 
have numerooB volcanoes. 

This country was discovered by Magellan in 1519, but of the in- 
terior, even now, little is known. 

959.* Falkland Islands. — Belonging to Eng- 
land, about 300 m. horn the E, coast of Patagonia. 
Two larger, and about 200 smaller islands, with only 
a few hundred inhabitants. 

There are nmnerons fine harbours, and vessels passing ronnd the 
8, of South America call here to refit and to take in water, fresh 
meat, and vegetables. 

BEAZIV OR THE BEAZILS. 

960. JFaj^en^.— 3,000,000 sq. m. 
Divisions, — 20 Provinces.* 

Of the provinces, those on the E, are the most populous. Bat 
even here the Indiaiis are nnmerons, while in the more central part« 
they have almost undisputed possession. 

1 BrasU derives its name flrom the Braxtt wtod whioh is fonnd so abundantly 
here. Brcun is the Portnffoese word for a burvdng eocrf, and BrasU wood was the 
name friven to red wood, when the coimtnr was discorered by Cabfal, in 15(90, 
he called it Tierra de Santa Cnu; i.e., Land of the Hdjf Orou, 

2 Thfse provinces are— 

*Par& * Rio Grande do Norte fBahia Mines Geraes 

* AltoAmasonas *Parahiba Espirito Santo Goyaa 

*Maranham fPemambaoo t Bio Janeiro MattoGrosso 

•Piauhi tAh«oas ▼ San Paolo * Bio Grande do Snl 

•Gearft tSergipe * Paran& Santa Oatharina 

The proyinoes marked thus * are named firam one of the chief riTers ; those marked 
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961. AarteiiUure. — Coffee, sugar^ outton, iofaMoo, 
ooooa, and manioc, cultivated. 

Not l-50th of the countiy u yet under cultiTati«xi. A largo pfo^ 
portion ie itill oocupied by iP""^"f* forests, that can hanUy bo pea» 
tratod eren with tho help of fire and the hatchet. The ooooa-nat, 
mahogany, logwood, Brazil-wood, rosewood, and caoutchouc tim 
an found in abundance. In the Uamoi^ or treeless plaina, rasa 
jinTWf"— herds of wild cattle, many of which are killed onlj for their 
hides, their flesh being left to the jaguar, the puma, the Tultiiie, m- 
other beasts or buds of prey. 

962. Mining.^^Yesry important Diamonds, to- 
i^azes, and other precious stones ; gold, iron. 

Manufactures, — Unimportant 

Next to Peru and Meuco^ Brazil has furnished more gold thai 
any other country. Its diamonds are obtained chiefly from the 
interior prorinces, Uinas Oeraes, #oyaa, Matto Grosso; and horn 
Ran Paulo. Villa Bica (sometimes called Villa Imperiale) and Villa 
Bella, and San Paulo, are important mining towna.^ 

963. Commerce. — very considerable. 

Imports, — Manufactured goods, esiiecially oottoD 
Snoods and machinery. 

Exports, — Coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa ; hidea 
boms, beef ; gold^ diamonds, rosewood, dye-woodSk 
raoutchouc, Brazil nuts. 

Ports. — Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pemambuco, Maran- 

ham. Para. 

With tho exception of the United States, the commerce of Braxfl 
is more important than that of any other countrv of America. Mors 
than half its trade centres in lUo Janeiro. The slave trade was 
once very actire, as many as 80,000 negfroes having been imported 
annually. But this nefarious traffic is now put an end to. 

The trade is chiefly with England, France, the TJnited States, Ham- 
burgh, Portuffal. The annuiu value of the cotton goods imported is 
one-third of the exports, that of coffee exported the same proportion 
of the exports. Along the coasts of the 8. provinces the whale 
fishery ia prosecuted with spirit. Braal has a considerable Kavy. 

964. Internal Communication, — ^DifiBcult. 

This difficulty arises from the mountains and the forests. Tbers 
are few roads. The magnificent rivers of Brazil will one day be ih» 
means of a vast intemai trade. Bailroads (1,500 m.) are now made. 



thiii ♦ from the chief towns. Rio Negro means Hack river ; Rio Grande de Jforiu 
great river of the north / EipiHto Santo, Holy Spirit / Minat Oeraet, ffoierai wHrnas 
A'^i*\Orotgo, iireat forext / Rio Qrande do Sid, great river of the south, 
» yuta means toienf imperiale, imptrialt rica, rich/ belta, beautifnU 
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965. Formulation.— 10 fiOOfiOO ; 3 to sq. m. 

There are a million slaves, who are not ill treated. The wander- 
ing Indians are estimated at a million, but it is but guess work. 

966. Religion, — Eoman Catholic. Education, — 
Very defective. Dei^.— Near £80,000,000. 

Government — ^A limited monarchy ; an Emperor 
and two Chambers (Deputies and Senate). 

Brazil belonged to Portugal ; but in 1825 its independence waf" 
acknowled^d. The Emperor, however, is of the royal family %i 
Portugal, the House of Braganza. The management of local a&irs 
is largely entrusted to each province. 

Ifiteellaneout Obtervationt, — Although for the most part within the 
tropics, the elevation of a considerable portion of the land ^Jiutes 
Brazil to enjoyi on the whole, a delightful climate. It has not the 
volcanoes or earthquakes of the W. parts of America, nor the fearful 
hurricanes of countries iV. and S. of it. This and its fertik mCU 
together with its abundant and various productions — animal, vege- 
talile, and mineral — should make it one of the first countries of th«> 
world.^ 

Brazil may be regarded as a vast forest (indeed, the largest in th« 
world), of which the clearings made by man, and his cuttinn into 
it (to form roads), are relatively ezceedmgly insignificant. In thaw 
vast solitudes, sometimes a death-like silence reigns, at other timM 
ire heard the bowlings ef herds of monkies, the screams of parrots 
and toucans, with the bulling of the bee-like humming-bird, which 
the Brazilians prettily call the *' Eiss the Flower." 

967. Tovm8.—S of more than 20 OOO ink 
Above 400,000 ; Rio Janeiro, the capital 
180,000; Bahia. 60,000; Peraambuco. 

40,000 ; San Paulo. 30,000 ; Maranham. 
20,000 ; Para, Villa Bella, Cachoeira. 

Rio Jakiiro,' commonly called Eio. — Capital ; fortified ; one of 
the finest harbours in the world, capable of containing *' all the 
navies of aU the coimtries of the globe. Largest and most oommer- 
eial city of S, America. Fine aqueduct. Extremely healthy. 

BIhia,' on the splendid All Saints Bay. — Archbishopric; uni- 
versity ; capital of Brazil tQl 1778. 

1 The fBu li Id this, m Is other Tery flteiUe tropleftl eoantrlee. thai the esM 
frith which ail that ii neoemry toenvport life can be obtaiaed, ihoold indnie that 
want of enterpriee which is fatal to tlie moceMi of a natiom •• of an individoaL 

* Rio Jannro meant Janiuirp Siver. The town lUnde on it. Iti (Wll nasw !■ 
8t, SAtuiion dt Ric Jowctro. 

I It is tometiniee called San Bahador, I. •^Botg teetour. ten means tatut, m 
4ely. Son HauUt. San Pedro.- 8L FauL 8L PoUr, 

t2 
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GUIANA.* 

968. Extent, dkJ.— 150,000 sq. m. ; oonsbting d 
English^ Datch, and French Quiana. Interior 
mountainous, and little known. Coast low and 
very unhealthy. Yellow fever in rainy seasoa 
Yast forests. 

AgrienUwire, — Sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, Cay- 
enne pepper, yam, manioc, plantain, cultivated. 

Oomineree. — Considerabla Sugar, rum, coffee, 
cx>tton, pepper, exported 

Poputo^ion.— 350,000 : 250,000 in British Gui- 
ana ; 70,000 Dutch ; 30,000 French. 

This population is ezdunye of the Indiana. The great praportkB 
um neipvee ^with recently some Coolie immigrants), free in Biitidi, 
but mostly uaTes in Dutch and French Ouiana. In tbm woods an 
aasj Afiaioons, or runaway slaves. The riyers are not of mndi 
8Qmo« in navigation, owing to their rapid course, and their moatbi 
being generally impeded by mud and sand baaka. The whole d 
t^iiana was ta(en possession of by the British, but at the peace o^ 
1816 parti were reiikored to Holland and Fnnoe. 

Sriiith Ouima^ oondsting of Demer&ra,' Esse^bo' (^), ■d' 
Berbtce' (I). 

Qboroviown, on the Demerara. — Capital; formerly oalled Sta 
brock ; 20,000 iiih. ; considerable trade. 

Nbw Am 8TBRDAJI, on the Berbioe. 

Dutch Guiana, or Surmamk* — Paramaetwo, on the SuxinaaL— 
Capital ; 20,000 inh. ; a regularly built, Dutch-looking town ; oon- 
nderable trade. 

French Quiana, or Cayenne, — Caybsnb,^ on an island of tiie same 
name. — Capital; 5,000 inh. 

The Colony has been used by yarious French Goyemments as a 
place of transportation for political offenders. 

EXERCISE XLVII. 

SoTB.-'Ecerp place U to be found oat, and markedonamappf thepuptrtdrateiM, 
or tht name it to he interted on a blank map, either infuU or contracted. 

Draw a map of Patagonia. Its boundaries ? Lat. of its most JV. 
and S, points t Its extent P Give particulars of its inhabitant?, 

1 Named from, an Indian tribe, the Ouayanoes. It vnM once applied to all tba 
conntry betwreen the mouths of the Am<2on and Orinoco. Sometimtis that part 
of Brazil .V. of the Amason in still called Brasilian or Portngueae Gaiaa^ 

2 Named after rirers 
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their mode of 111 e» and the wild ftnimalii, Gi^e the leading natural 
features. When was the country disooyered F 

Describe the Falkland Isles. To whom do they belong F What 
makes them serviceable in commerce f 

Draw a map of Braiil and Guiana. 

Botrndariu o/Branlf Lat. ofiU If. mid S, p^mUt Lomg, wtiU 

£, and W.f Its extent P DfyisiooflP Giye particulars. Ohiel 
objects cultiyated P Proportion cultiyated P Gi^e particulars of the 
other parts of tiie land. 

Charaoteiixe the mining. Chief metals and minerals P Gonmivs 
it with other countries as regards gold. The pnyrineas fiuniamng 
gold and diamqnds P Mining towns P 

GharaoteiiM the nmufiMstuies. 

Charaeteriae the eonmeroe. Imports P SnoruP Ports P Com* 
pare the trade with that «f other countries of America. Show the 
importance of Bio Janeiro. A former clandestine trade P The coun- 
tries chiefly traded with P Where is the whale-fishery earned on P 

Internal communication P WbyP Population P Proportion of 
slayesP Religion P Education P Government P Give paLticuiars. 
What position may Braiil hold among nations P Why P Give some 
particulars of Brasil as a yast forest-land. 

Number of towns of more than 20,000 inh. P Those above 
300,000 P— .180,000 P— 60,000 P— 40,000 P— 80,000 P— 20,000 P Give 
particulars of Bio Janeiro and Bahia. 

Boundari$t of Ouiana $ Lat, tf itt N, and S. points $ Long, oj 
;t» B,andW,f SztentP Divisions P Its natural features? Ob- 
jects cultiyated P Exports P Population ?— in British Guiana P— 
jDutch P — French P Who form the majority of the population P 
People found in the woods P Giye particulars of British Guiana ; of 
Dutch Guiana ; of French Ghiiana. 

Explain the names in all the above, if known. 

WEST INDIES. 
969. JPoTten^.— 90,000 sq. m. 

Of these, Cuba has 43,000 sq. m.,* Havti, or San Domingo, 30,000 
Jamaica, 6,000 ; Porto Eico, 4,000 ; iSrinidad, 2,000 ; Guadeloupe 
(00 ; Curafoa, 400 ; Martinique, St. Luda, Dcnninica, 300 each. 

They were called the Wut Indies by C<4umbus, because he had 
reached them by trayelling westward, and he thought they were som« 
of the islands of India, The object of Columbus's yoyage was tc 
reach India, and this being placed by geographers fEurther east than 
it really is, and Columbus discoyeriog some productions like those of 
India, he was led into the mistake which caused these islands to 
Mceiye their inappropriate name. 

970. Divisions. — ^British, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
Danish, and Independent W, Indies. 
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St. Lncia. 
Dominica (S). 
Tobago. 
The Bahamas, 
&c. 

^paninh. 
:CuU. 



Porto Rico. - DvAck. 

jCnza^oa 



part of San 
Domingo), &c. 

French. 
Guadeloupe. 
iMartinique, &c. 



Danuih, 

Santa Cms, && 

Independent. 

Hayti«(ir.iwi) 

San I>omi]igo 

{E. part). 
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BritUh. 
.Tannaica.^ 
Bfitb&does. 
Trinidad. 
Antigua, 
(rrendda. 
fit. Vincfn*. 
St. Kitts. 

In the Englinh Colonies,* each has a Goyemor or Lientenant- 
Governor, two Houses of Legislature, one of which at least^ called 
the House ot* A8^embly, is chosen by the people. 

Uayti comprises two peparate States ; the Republic (formerly ths 
Empire) of Hay ti, cap. Port an Prince ; and Dominica, cap. San Do- 
mingo. It was formerly divided between France and Spam, but 
Hcquired its independence (recognised by France in 1825) during tlie 
F* ench Revolution, after the moiit atrocious crnelties on the part both 
of the Negroes and the French. But both States are now Inds- 
pendent Republics. 



Sugar, 

ginger, 
bread 



y71. AgriajJJbwre. — Very important. 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, pepper, allspice, 
tobacco, yams, plantain, mamoc, maize 
fi-uit, pineapple,* cocoa-nut, cultivated. 

Manufactures. — Unimportant. 

Of processes not itrictly agricultural, those connected with the 
preparation of sugar (molasMS, rum) and tobacco are the moA 
imiK)rtant. 

972. C(mmieTce. — ^Very considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, timber, salt, fish, 

^dne. 

Exports. — Sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, ooooa, 
allspice, ginger, tobacco, cotton, mahogany, log- 
v^ood, turtles. Copper from Cuba. 

Till lately the slave trade was active in the Spanish W. Lidief 
About 40,000 slayes were annually imported into Havamia. 

i Divided Into th« eooBtlet of OoniWBll on th« IF., Snmgr oa Um Jl., aad 
Middletex between them. 

s It WM oalled Hispanioku L a., lUtU Spain, hj Colnmbia, who diaoovwed it to 
149*2. It ia ■ometimei 0*1 W San Domhtifa. from the town of that immok ooee ik« 
capital, and the oldest remiuiiing town boilt bj Knropeana. 

S Incladina Britiah Hondoraa and British Ooiana, which ollldaBy item sail 
of '<he West Indiea, although not Weat Indian lalea. 

' Pineapples have been sitnt to England lately in laifa qnantitifli^ and tM 
•■ItiTAtiop is inc rea a ing . Thej grow in op«n fields as we grow tonipa. 
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Poi*t8, English, — Kingston, Montego Bay, Fal- 
mouth, Bridgetown, Port Spain. 

Spanish, — Havanna, Matanzas, San Juan. 
French. — Guadeloupe, St. Pierre. 
Hayti, — Port au Pnnce, Cape Hajrtien. 
973. Population. — 4 millions. 

The SpaniBh It. contain 2,000,000 inh. (Cuba, 1,400,000 , Poric 
Rico, 600,000) ;— 

Hajti, 800,000;(the J?. orSpaniflh port, Bominica, 200,000);^ 

TheEngliflhls., 1,000,000 (Jamaica, <>00,000 ; Barbadoes, 160,000; 
Trinidad, 110,000; Antigua, the fiahamaa, Grenada, and St. Yinoent, 
i 0,000 each) ;^ 

The French Ii., 300,000 (Martinique, 140,000; Guadeloupe, 
150,000) ;— 

Danidi Is., 60,000 ;— Dutch Ii., 40,000 • 

Negroes and Mulattoes form the jrreat bulk of the population, onl^f 
about one-sixth being Whites. Except in the Britian JT. Indies, 
•where all the slayes wen liberated in 1838,* and in Hayti, the 
greater part of the inhabitants are slaves. Immigrants from China 
and Hindostan, under the name of Coolies, have been introduced 
into the British Colonies to supply the want of labourers. 

On the discoveiT of these islands by the Spaniards, they were 
rather thickly peopled by Indians ; but in a few years the hard laboui 
of the mines they were compelled to work in nearlj extirpated them. 
They are now found only in St. ^^cent, Dominica, and Trinidad, 
and there only to the number of a few hundreds. 

974. Religion. — Protestant in the English, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish islands ; Roman Catholic in 
the rest 

Education. — Very deficient. 

There are numerous missionaries in the English islands, and is 
them education is improving and extending. 

MiteeUamoui Oiurvaiietu. — These islands are on the whole moun* 
rainous,* and yery fertile : but they are subject to earthquskes an^ 
fearful hurricanes; and in the low parts, during the rainv season th»» 
pestilential yellow fever prevails. The heat is tempered by the sea 
■treexes, which set in towards the land at about 10 in the mominir 
L contrary wind, called the land breeze, sets from the shore durinf 
the ni^ht. There is a deficiencj of metals, and the domestio animal i 
sure neither numerous nor superior.' 



> At a eompeimtioB to Um ilava ownen, £90,000,000 wrre fnoM! Uf the 
British Pvliameni. 

s Th« highflM mottBUtnt In Cab*, Uftyti, mad JaoudeA haf« an elavfttloB of 
tt<oin 8.000 to 9^ ft 

* Exorpt in Cub*, wlioao* oopptr tmifi bidet an 0xport«iL 
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975. Tcwm. — 8 of more than 20,000 inh. 
200,000 ; HAvaium, oapita] of Cuba. 

50,000 ; Puerto Prindpa 

30,000 ; Eingston ; rort au Frinoe, capital of 
Eayti ; San Juan, capital of Porto Rioo. 

20,000 ; Bridptown, capital of Barb&does ; St 
nerre, capital of Martinique ; Santiago. 

Mngliih, — Bpanuk Town. — Gapitil of Jamaica; 6,000 inh. 
Namau.— Oapital of New FiroTidenoe^ the chief of the ItiliaMae 
Sam SALTADom.'— The lint land diaoorered by GeliiBihiia» OeL 
12, 1492. 

Sptmiih. — ^HATAinrA.»-Oa|iital of Cuba ; laneat town of W. 
Indlei ; atranglj fortified \ univenlty ; jpreat tnub ; impoitatioa d 
ilayea ; cigara, ohooolate^ l^fely mada. Cathedzal cootaiiiiiig thf 
aahea of Columbua. 

976. Th> BiBMUBAa,' in tfao omd Atlantic, 600 m. from C^ 
Hatteraa, 660 from the Bahama8.^Betweeii 3 and 4 hundred; few 
inhabited ; 10,000 inh. ; carrying trade between IPl Tndina and 
ffalifkg, and other Muta of firitiafa N, AmariA^ Goaiiet aetUement 

St. OaoBOB'a.— Capital ; 3.000 inh. 

SXBB0I8B XLVIIL 

NoTB.— Awy frikM if f» 5« ISMBd ovt, and Morlwd Ml a leeir 4f M«piqiir«dlnM^ 

tfr iht namt igtobt interUd on m bkmk wtap, ttther te fuU or amtraeUd, 



Draw a map of the Weet Indiea. Explain the name. Extent F— 
of the chief ialanda P Diyiaiona ? Name the chief idanda belonging 
to England, Spain, France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden. An In- 
iepen&it laland P How are the Engliah laUada go^enied ? The 
exceptiona P Qoremment of Hayti P 

Characteriie the agricnitore. Chief objecti cnltiTated f CharM- 
terize the mannfiicturee ; the commerce. Importi P Sxporti f 
Porti P^Englieh ?— Spaniih P— Fnoch P— HaytianP When ie th« 
ilaye trade rail active ? 

Population P— in Spamah Ia.P Give particulara. In Hayti P la 
En^uh Ib.P Give particulan. In French la. P GiTe paxticnlaiv. 
In Dani ^. Patch, and Swediah la. P Bace of moat of the inhabit 
ants P Where are there alavei P Where not P When were the 
^r^M liberated in the EngUah la. P Who originally inhabited the 
fT. IndieiP What became of themP BdigionP Kdnratiiwif 
Give particulara. Striking natural featurea P 

Number of towna of more than 20,000 inh.P Tlioae above 
160,000P~60,000?— 80,000 P— 20,000 P Oive particulara of Spaa^ 
Town, Naieau, San Salvador, Havanna, the Benivdaa. 



^ TIm BfttiT* Bftme WM Quanahdni. It u auiuetimM utoiect CM »«*vnl_ 
• So eallsd turn their diaoovm, Batmades. Tliay ue alio ^Uad ■— ■ ■ 
r^'UMUbecMMnrO.aomnMnwwwsMkmlMi them ^*« oowiwin 
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OCEANIA, OR OCEANICA,! 

977. Extent— 4ifiOOfiOO sq. m. 

Oceania is separated from Asia, or what are reckoned Asiatic Is.» 
by the Straits of Malacca, the Ghmese Sea, the Channel of Formosa, 
and that part of the sea S, and £. of Japan. All the islands of the 
immense Pacific, S. and JE. of these houndaries, to the coast of 
America, form parts of Oceania. It lies hetween 95° E. and 103° JF. 
long., and 36° N, and 66° 8. lat. 

The Continent of Australia contains 8,000,000 sq. m., Borneo 
260,000, New Ghiinea 200,000, Sumatra 120,000, Celebez 76,000, 
and Java 60,000. Borneo is the largest island in the world, and New 
Guinea the longest, being 1,200 m. £rom JE. to W. 

978. DivisioTis, — Malaysia,^ or the Indian Archi- 
pelago, in W., Australia^ in S,, Polynesia* in J?. 

Malaysia. Australia. Polynesia. 

Sumatra Australia^ or Ladrone Is.^ 

Borneo New |lolland Pelew Is. 

Celebez Van Diemen's Land ^ Caroline Is.* 

Moluccas, or Spice Is. New Zealand Feejee Is. 

" " Friendly Is.9 

Tongataboo i® 
Navigator's Is. 
Cook's Is. 
Society Is. 

Tahiti 
Low Archipelago ^ 
Austral ^ Is. 
Marquesas ^^ 
Sandwich Is.^* 

Hawaii 
Easter Is. 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebez, ^^ are called the Sunda Isles. 

I So called as >beizig wholly in the Ocean, consiating of the smalleBt continent 
and thooaanda of islands. > All the islands are more or less peopled br Malapt, 

3 From the Latin atistralis, south; thus meaning southern kmd. The name 
Australia is now usually applied to the continent formerly called New Holland. 

4 From the Greek polue (noXw), mang. and nesos {vfooii, cm Man^, thns meaning 
many islands. 5 Named i^r Philin II., then king of Spain. • Magellan, their 
discoverer, was killed here in 1521. Many of the If. islands of Australia and the 
W. ones of Polynesia, were discovered by the Spaniards. 

^ Named after Van Diemen , the governor of fiatavia. It is now called Tasmania^ 
l-om Tasman, a Dutchman, who discovered it in 1642. The names, New Zealand, 
New Holland, show these countries to have been discovered by the Dutch. 

7 This means the islands of thieves, ladro being the Spanish for thief. The in- 
habitants of Polynesia generally were addicted to pilfering. 

8 So named from Charl<^ II., king of Spain, Carolusheiuii the Latin for Charles. 
V Named by Capt. Cook, from the hospitality of the natives. Other navigators 

have found t^em treacherous and cruel ^^ Tonpa-taboo means sacred island. 

II So little elevated that they are hardly seen till quite approached, and in high 
tides some are covered by the sea. Hence their name both of low and dangerous. 



Gilolo 


North I. 


Ceram 


South I. 


Amboyna 


New Guinea 


Banda 


New Britain 


Philippines *» 


New Ireland 


Likon 


Solomon Is. 


Mindando 


New Hebrides 


Sooloo Is. 


Espiritu Santo 


Java 


New Caledonia 


Bali 


Norfolk I. 


Sumbava 




Timor 
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* 

Mofll of tlw liUndB of PolyxteiU wem to bare been fbrmed cithfli 
by ▼olcanoM gr by tbe oond inBecU. Many hare a coral fonnaska 
on what tppc^an to be an extinct Tolcano. II vriada of coral uueeti 
are working tn the deptha of the ocean, gfraduall j raising a eolid rock 
to the level of the high tide. Abore this they cannot lire. The roek 
being iii>nned, every tide and ftorm casts something upon it. Sbafi 
motses and lichens pow and die, forming a thin Uyer of regetabk 
matter for plants a Bttle higher in the scale of vegetable eirietrnwi 
These again die and give place to others, and these to others,^ till si 
last there is soil enough for any cocoa-nut that may be carried thithei 
to germinate and take root, and become the parent of a foresL la 
this way, doubtless, many islands have been formed. The eoi« 
islands are generally low. As many rocks and ree£i are bdow ths 
surface, and the coral insects work perpendicularly, the stem of a 
ship may be in deep water, while its bow is dashing against a sub- 
marine rock. This makes the navigation of the sea abounding ia 
coral reeft and islands so very dangerous ; and it would be still mois 
so if it were not for the lofty cocoa-nut trees, which often point om 
the neighbourhood of the reefs where they would be otherwise un- 
especUM. Alons the coast of Australia, for near 1,200 miles, runs s 
f ery extensive chain of coral reels, called the Great Barrier Beefik 

979. OvZfa, Bays, dkc. In Australia Proper. — GL 
of Carpentaria, Q. of St Vincent, Spencer G., Sharlc 
B., Cambridge G. In Van Diemen a Land.— Storm 
B., Maoquane Harbour. 

The coast of the continent is for the most part unbroken, or irsn- 
bound, as it is called. It, however, contains several good harboms 
New Munster has, too, mostly an iron-bound coast. 

980. Straits,--^, of Malacca, Sunda, Macassar; 
Molucca Passage, Dampier S., Torres S., Bass &, 
Cook's a 

9S1. Capes. — Acheen Head, N. of Sumatra, C 
Java ; Engano, N. of Luzon ; — i/n New Guinea, 
Good Hope, Rodney ; — in Australia Proper, York, 
most N. point, 10^ 40' 5., Sandy C, 0. Howe, Wil- 
son, most 8., Sd"" 10' 8^ Leeuwin, North- West, Am- 
heim ; — in Va/n Diemen's Land, Portland, South 
U. ; — in New Zealandy North, South. Pt. 



>« AuMtrai wamm tatUh. u Marguttat, w namfld from Um Mmqmb M 

M#Ddas», the Vic«roj of P«ni« who Mnt oat their diaoovwv, MenduM. 

u riuBod from Lord Suidwich, th« Fint Lord of the Admirmltj, who «■% oal 
Cook, tholr diaooTorer. A mat nnmber of the ialmda f Coitnd and E. FMf- 
nmim wm diooorerwi by the Uosluh, who aIm rarrajod and Uid down aoemMy 

WfS^ prarioiuljr diMwvorod : ca.. the Soeieij £k. Friendly b^ Aei 

"Like m iSar-aih. from whioh tliolaabe oa oaJTriS h»^ bsjp leieiei." 
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982. Mountains,— ^The Australian Alps and Blue 
Mts., 3,200ft., in Australia; Barren Mts. in Tas- 
mania ; Mt Egmont, 11,500 ft., Mt. Cook, 13,000 ft., 
in New Zealand; Mt. Ophir, 14,000 ft, in Sumatra ; 
Mounaroa, 16,000 ft., in the Sandwich Islands. 

Most of the islands of Malaysia are mountainous ; but though 
there are heights in Sumatra probably 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the ridges are covered with forests to their summits. In 
Tahiti, some mts. are near 10,000 feet high. New Zealand is tra- 
-versed in the centre by a range, the Southern Alps, which; has many 
snow-capped mts. Though not very high, yet from their steep de- 
clivities, the Blue Mts. were till lately impassable. The Australian 
Alps, Blue Mts., and other ranges farther north, seem to run across 
the continent N, and S., at some little distance from the £. coast. 
The entire chain has on this account been called the Eastern Cor- 
dilleras ; 1 but the highest mt. does not exceed 6,000 or 7,000 ft. 

983. Volcanoes, — ^Verynumerous,especially in Ma- 
laysia. 19 in the Philippines, 9 in the Moluccas, 30 
in Java. Eirauea in Hawaii. ^ar^A$uaA;6«. — ^Terrible 
in Malaysia, especially in Java and its neighbourhood.^ 

Only one volcano has been discovered on the continent of Australia, 
none in Tasmania or in South Island, New Zealand. Almost all the 
other large islands and the groups of Oceania are more or less voloanic. 

It is supposed that Java is the seat of the most terrible volcanic 
ogency in the world. Kirauea is one of the moat singular volcanoes 
known. It is not a mountain, for its crater is 1,000 ft. below the 
level of the surroundiug countiy. This depression is about 1dm. 
in diameter, and in it are two lakes of boiling lava ; the one a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, and the other about three-quarters. lu these 
there are near 50 cones, many of which are constantly spoutini^ out 
lava and other substances, which feed the molten sea around them, 
tossiog into great waves the liquid fire. There are several craters, 
too, in the depression outside the lakes. 

^ Mt. Erebus,' in S. Victoria Land, 15,000 ft. high, 77J' S,, is the 
most S. volcano known. 

984. Rivers, — /n -^us^raMa, Murray ; tribs.,Mur- 
ruiubidgee, Lachlan, Darling, receiving the Macqua- 
rie. Peel ; Swan R., Burdekin, Victoria in N, 

1 This term and Alps give a notion of height which no Anstralian mts. reach. 

'i The shocks of the earthquake of 1816 were felt for about 1,000 m. on each side of 
Fumhava, of course vrith weakened force as they receded from the centre of Hction. 
In SumbaTa» ab*ut 12,000 persons lost their li ves. These shocks only ceased on the 
eruption ofa volcano on the island, the violence of which maybe oonceiyed of 
when we leam that the E. parts of Java, which are about 200 m. distant, were 
ccvi>red with ashes, discharged from the mountain, to the depth of about 8 inches. 

S It was so callea from the ship Erebus. Capt. Boss discovered it in 1841. 
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In Tcumamo^ Tamar, Derwent 

In Borneo^ Benjarmassin. 

In New ZeaUmdf Waikato, Waiho or Thamea 

Except the oontizieiit of AustnliA, Oceania ia very well watered, 
oat the riven m of ooune oomparatiTely amalL The Mmrmy ia tha 
iargeat river of Ooeaauu Ita variooa triM. riae in the mta. which nu 
cot far from the B, ooMt of New South Walea, and it diacharga 
itaelf into Encounter Bay, hj a very amaU moath, after haTing 
foimed and paaaed through the ahallow L. Alezandrina. Thalength 
of the Murray ia perhapa 3,000 m. ; but in the dry aeaaon it ia, in 
rtrtoua parta, quite dry, and, unlike the rivera of tlie odier two great 
eontinenta, it becomea amaller and leu important aa it approachei 
the aea. Thia U probably owing to the want of tributariea, and th« 
nature of the aoil it flowa through. The Darling ia in aome part ot 
ita courae aalt. It and the Macquarie loae themaelves in marahea 
4uatralia aeema to be aingnlarly deatitute of navigable ziveia. 

985. Lakes. — Unimportant 

986. (MmOte. — Salubrious and delightfiil, except 
In the low swampy parts of Malaysia. Dry atmo- 
sphere in the continent of Australia, except during 
the heavy winter rains, which do notlastlon^. Sud- 
den changes of temperature in the sama Monsoons 
in Malaysia ; \ar.£. and S.W., N. of the Equator (708), 
».£. and N.W., S. of the Equator ; Trade Winds m 
Polynesia. Typhoons in the N. of Malaysia ; Hur- 
ricanes in Polynesia. Land and Sea Breezes. 

The low parta of Java and Borneo are yery deatructiYe to Eoro- 
peasa. Batayia waa onoe eapeciaUv &tal ; and even now a European 
cannot with impunity aleep in the lower part of the town. 

The aummer neat of the continent of Auatralia la yery great; ao 
jAUch ao that it haa been aaid that the foresta have been aet on fire 
by it. Notwithatanding thia, the climate ia aalubiioua, diaeawea being 
rare and eaay of cure, and life iung. But the great peculiarity of the 
climate ia the alternation of wet and dry yeara in a period of about 
12 or 13 yeara. About eyery twelfth year ia a year of drought, ia 
which no rain ftUa. Halfway between ia a year in which the run 
ia almoat unceanng. The intermediate yeara haye a more equable 
distribution, but no twc alike. Each year, aa compared with iti 
predeceeaor, ia inoreaaina m irought or motatnre. 

New Zealand ia remarkable for numidity, and the little yariation in 
Ita temperature. It liaa been on theae accounta compared to Englanl 

987. Sou. — In the most parts veiy fertila Few 
•terile traets, except in Australia Proper. 
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Tb« 80ttth-w€8tenipart of the oontioiiit of Austnlia, betveeo 
South Australia and West Australia, from the ooast to a considerable 
distance inwards, appean to consist of salt, sandy deserts, with salt 
lakes here and there. In the interior of the continent, too, especially 
in the western half, are some sandy deserti, more or less saline, so 
that a large part of it is unfit for agrieulture. Ail this is not, how- 
•Ter, barren, but parts at least furmsh a scanty herbage, which 
■upports immense flocks of sheep. The interior of Queensland con- 
sists in part of a yast extent of fine grasinc land, and around the 
head of the Oulf of Carpentaria is the fertile country to which has 
been given the name of the Plains of Promise. As in Africa, 
uniformity seems to be the characteristio of Australia. 

988. Wild Animals. Malaysia, — Many like 
those of 8,K Asia. Elephant, rhinoceros, baby- 
roussa, tapir; tiger; buffido; immense bats; pongo, 
oran^-outang, and other quadrumana. 

Birds. — Cassowary, bird of paradise, parrot, 
parroquet, cockatoo. 

Reptiles. — Crocodile, python, cameleon. 

Australia. — ^Not numerous ; very peculiar, mostly 
having a pouch. Kangaroo, wombat ; dingo oi 
wild dog ; omithorhynchus. 

Birds. — Emu, black swan, and a sort of thrush 
called the laughing jackass. 

Pol^nma.— Very few and unimportant. Hog, dog. 

The forests of Malaysia abound in wild animala. Next to the 
chimpansee of Africa, the orang-outang is the quadrumanous 
animal which is most like man. The frugiyorous oats oi Jaya 
measure 6 ft. from tip to tip, when the wings are expanded. The 
birds are remarkable for the brilliancy of their plumage. In Jaya 
and the neighbouring islands are found the swallows' nests, and on 
the shores of New Ghiinea, &0., the tripang or sea-slug, both oi 
which, exported to China, furnish its epicures with the mgredienti 
for their much-esteemed but costly soups. 

Considerably more than half the pouched animals of the world are 
found on the Continent of Australia. But it is singularly destitute 
fA aU other kinds of quadrupeds; there being no quadrumanous, 
thick-skiimed, or ruminating animals. Indeed, it seems doubtful 
whether, with the exception of the wfld dog, there is a single species 
of i^e class Mammalia common to it and any other part of the world. 

The kangaroo is the largest animal of Australia. The omithorhyn- 
ohus is one of the most remarkable *tii™*i« known. It has the oilJ 
■nd feet of a duck, the body and for of a mole, and the internai 
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ttfuc'ture of a raptile. In Via Diemen's Land la fomid the NaliK 
hgvOf about the sise of a dog, and rerj destnictire to the ihee^ ^ 
If alio th« dingOi in Australia Proper. Aa in America, eoBie cattk 
aave itrayed tram the colonistB, aod become wild. 

Prior to its diacorery b^ Europeans, New Zealand had not a ainglt 
apccies of milk-giving animals. Hogs are now very abundant. 

In Polynesia the qjlg was the largest animaL When a hone was 
first seen by the natives, they called it a great pig. In the 3*. JF. of 
Polvnesia, and in New Zealand, even the nog was not found. 

l^e cachalot, or spermaceti whale, abounds in the Pacific This 
fiahery employs manv EngllA and American vessels. 

989. Vegetation. — Luxuriant. Well wooded, cs 
pecially in Mal<ay»ia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

Malaysia. — Palms (cocoa-nut, sago, and cabbage), 
camphor, sandal-wood, gutta-percha, and ebony 
trees, teak, bamboo, upas tree,' in the forests ; rice, 
pepper, clove, nutmeg, sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, 
ginger, cultivated. Delicious fruits, as the mango 
and guavab 

Pepper is very largely grown in Sumatra And other isUmda of ths 
W,; the clove in Ambopia,' the nutmeg in Banda, the sugar-cane b 
Java and the Philippmes; the coffee shrub especially in Java; 
tobacco in the Philippines. 

Malaysia, and especially the Moluccaa, ia richer in plants producing 
tromatic substances than any other part of the world ; pepper, the 
nutmeg, and clove being indigenous to it. And although they are 
now grown in Hindustan and the W. Indiea, yet by far the greater 
supply is still furnished from Malaysia. The gutta-percha ties 
grows in the forests of Malaysia as well as in those of Farther India. 

Polynesia. — Cocoa-nut tree, yams, taro, and other 
roots, bread-fruit tree, plantain, paper-mulberry, 
cultivated. Many sandal-wood trees. 

The sugar-cane is indigenous to the Sandwich Islands. 

1 Among the itwfwUr TegMable inrodoctioiu are the piteber-pUnt aad tkc 
KafllMiau Th« pitcIi«r-pUnt has pitcher-lika appendagw attached to the ead ef 
thfi learca, corered with a lid, and noldiof a quantity of a limpid fluid like water 

The Baffleaia ia the largest of all flowen, being 31 ft in diameter, weiglii^ 
i5 Ibe., and haring petab as large as cows' horns. It is a parassticai plant, m 
flower (for that is hardly a plant which has neither leares. stem, nor root): coe- 
■isting of the flower and its stalk, by which it is attached to the tree it gmws ee. 

The Upas, or poison-tree, b foond in Jam. The tales aboat its poieoiUM the 
fobuio ^' - .. - 



air around are /abuious. But its Juices are so powerfUly poiaonoiw as te 
almost instant death, if brought into contact with the blood. 

> To secure a monopoly of these praeioos spices, the Dutch alBMal 

la destroTing all the clore and nutmeg trees except those growing in AmbofM 
and the Banda Islands But this selflsh policy had the effect of induong the F^enck 
«..w ^iglish to attempt their cuitiTation in their tropical ookMueaT The i 
SLI Jw?*^'*^ flower of the clove tree. The nutmtu is the kernel of a 
like Iruit. which kernel is oorered with the net-like substance »Ued bma. 
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Atistrdlia, — Few edible fruits or vegetables 
Magnificent firs in New Zealand, Australia, Norfolk 
Island, &a Numerous trees yielding gum. Euro 
pean com, fruits, and vegetables, introduced into 
Australia Proper and Tasmania, and succeediiig welL 

The ve^^tation of Australia Proper is Ter^tf^uliar. Tne treei 

are mostly evergreens, have hard, homy leaves, which are attached, 

Dot horizontally, like our trees, but vertically. The forests have a 

dreary, monotonous appearanoe. About ont^nghth of aU tbe known 

species ef veg«table9 tsn peetiSiar to Auftralia. The Norfolk Islanc 

^ine and other firs, and the gum trees of the Continent, are often 

seen above 200 ft. high. The tree-fern abounds in New Zealand. 

The New Qolland lily grows to the height of 24 ft The New 
Zealand flax (somewhat resembling a flag, and not at all like out 
tl ax -plant) furnishes the natives, from its Uaves, with fibres, of which 
they make their clothing, fishing-nets, &c. 

The food of the people of Malaysia is mostly rice in the JT., sago 
in the B, ; of Polynesia, the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, yams ; of New 
Zealand, yams and the root of a tree-fern. In Australia Prope* 
little vegetable food is consumed by the natives, for the coimtry fur 
niahes but few edible vegetables, and agriculture is quite unpi^ctised 
%mong them. They are sometimes compelled to eat the most dis- 
f^usting food, — reptiles, and even insects and vermin. Throughout 
Oceania, except the continent, much fish is caught and consumed. 

990. Minerals. — Abundant in Malaysia and Aus- 
tralia. Deficient in Polynesia. Diamonds, gold, 
tin, copper, especially important. 

Diamondt are found in Borneo, chiefly at Landak ; gold^ in 
Borneo, Sumatra, Celebez, the Philippines^ Australia, New Zealand ; 
*in, in Banca; copper ^ in Sumatra, the Philippines, Celebez, and 
Australia ; Uad^ in the Philippines and Austraha ; tron, in various 
parts, but not abundant, in Malaysia ; eoal^ in Australia, Tasmania, 
and Labuan ; tulphuir^ in Java, and other volcanic islands ; ialt, in 
Celebez, Java, and Australia. 

Very fine diamonds are obtained from Borneo, and much gold, by 
washing, from it and the neighbouring isles. The tin mines of Banca 
tre, next to those of Cornwall, the richest in the world, and the metal 
18 more easily obtained, being near the surface. The copper of Aus- 
tralia seems almost inexhaustible, there being one hill in 8, Australia 
which, it is said, " would take ages to remove." The gold mines of 
Australia are perhaps the richest in the world. 

991. Popuio^ion.— 25,000,000. 

Malaysia is rather populous ; Australia remarkably (he reveres 
It is a sad fact, that both in Australia and Polynesia the nativ« 
inhabitants are diminlidiing in numbers, owing to the introduotioii 
01 •piriu, and ^aricus diMasea, by the Europeans. 
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992. ItcLce. — Malay in Malaysia and FolynetiL 
Oceanic Negroes in Australia, except New Zealand. 

The Oceanic Negroes differ from the Africans in not hsTing wool; 
hair, and in bein^ shorter and weaker. They are thoroughly aanft 
It i4 douhtful wnether they or the Bush&ien of S. Africa an the 
moct degraded. ^ They hav generally no fixed habitatioDB, but iin 
In the trees, or in the hollows of rockB ; go almost, and in tome caaeE 
entirely, naked ; and do not practise agriculture. They are foasd c 
the centre of Borneo, Mindanao, Luzon, &o^ haying been dzire: 
thither bj the Malays, when they seized the coasts. 

The Malays, who extend from the extreme ff^. to die extreme £, 
are of yery different degrees of civilization. They are rery etfef. 
fishermen, and iheir canoes are often elegant specimens of botf* 
building. Man^ of them are cannibals, as the inhabitaots of thi 
Marquesas, Feejee Is.,^ kc. The inhabitants of Malaysia are gei» 
rally ferocious ; they are fond of commerce, but alco addicted to 
piracy, which they carry on in their yesseLs, not badly bmlt, caUed 
prahus or prows. Those of the Society Is. are of a gentler dic- 
tion; but eyen among these, prior to the introduction of Christisiiity, 
Infanticide was yery common. They haye made rapid progren n 
siyilisatiou lately. The progress of the inhabitants of the Saodwici) 
Is. has been yery great, and still continues. Indeed, the inhabituti 
of Polynesia and r^ew Zealand haye shown a greater aptitude fa 
ciyilization than any other barbarous people. 

Besides the two races mentioned aboye, there are Chinese eettien 
in many of the ports of Malaysia, and in Australia ; and JSa^hA 
Dutch, Spanish, and Fortijguese in th«r possessions, which se^ 

993. Religion. — Mahometanism in Malaysia; 
Idolatry in Polynesia and Australia; ChristiaDitj 
among the European settlers, and partially in theii 
settlements ; also in the Society and Sandwich I& 

Many of the Oceanic Negroes seem to haye no notions of religion- 
The people of this race in Malaysia are idoUters. Among ths idol- 
aters, from one end of Oceania to the other, Human Sai'nficee m 
offered. Sometimes the yictim is put to the most painfiil and ling*^' 
ing death. The custom of the Taboo is also nearly uniyeraaL Tbi^ 
is a power assumed by the priests and chie& of appropriating u;- 
ihine they like, mider the pretence of making it sacred. The poot 
people haye of ton to resign what they most yalue, from its hsviog 
oeen thus tabooed. Their huge hideous idols are called Mm^ 

1 Among a tribe in 8aauiti»,erj]iiiiials oondamned to dflsth u« caf<» ^^ 
lUrit ooa and then Another, eooordins to hie rank, catting from the liTiog ^i^*^ 
the part he prefere, and deTooringit on the ipot, either raw or cooked. 

» A aaragv ctutom. called the '^ead hunt," pieTaile in Borneo. Pein».«" 
wardered trmchenMulj and without provoeadon. and their hcMk depoiited u 
» building which each Tillage oontaina, called the "houM for heada" Tbeie 
b««d« are reaarded at trophiee of the bxaTesv of the atudver. 
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994. States. — ^Dutch Possessions, capital Batavia ; 
Spanish, capital Manilla ; Portuguese ; French ; 
[England ; Independent States. 

The Dutch poaseflsions are the richest and most populous; the English the 
most eztensire and improviog. Speaking generally, Malaysia is divideabetween 
the Dutch and the Spanish; Australia belongs to England, and Polynesia is 
tadopendent. 

MucdUmeout OftMrvottofw.— The inhabitants of Bfalaysia are the most oiyilised 
of Oceania. Prior to the formation of the European colonies they practised 
Mgriculture} manufactured many articles, and had considerable commerce. Those 
of the continent of Australia are in the lowest state of barbarism ; without agri- 
culture, manufactures, or even permanent dwellings. The Poljmesians and Mew 
^ualandeis were less barbarous than the latter, and less civilised than the former, 
practising agriculture, having a few rude manufactures, and not without some 
commerce, but wholly ignorant of the use of iron. Among the Polynesians and 
Ifew Zealanders the same language is spoken; and the custom of tatoomg^ was 
universal The chewing of the Setd, a pepper-leaf, with the areca nut, prevails 
throui^ub Malaysia, aa well as in the neighbooring couBtriea of the contment of 
Asia. 

Recent diseoveries in the continent of Avairaliahave been made \a the colonists 
themselves. Poor Burke and Wills, in 1860-1, were the first to cross the continenL 
going from Victoria to the Gulf of Carpentaria, but unfortunately they perished 
on tbeir return. Stuart, in 1861-2, went from Adelaide to Van Diemen's Gulf in 
Arnhem Land, and he >uU lives to tojoy his well-earned reputatiout 

EXERCISE XLZX. 

NoTS.— StwrypZoee it to (efound out, and markei on a map of the pupiTt draufing^ 
or the name iitobe inserted on a olank mapt either inftOl or eohiraeted. 

Draw Oceania. Enlain the name. How is it separated from Asia? Between 
what latitude does it fie?— between what longitude 7 Ita extent ?— that of its priu- 
ciiml portions? 

Name its great divisions. Explain the names. Give the chief islands in each, 
and explain ^e names if you oan. What are the Sunda Is. ? How have many 
islands been formed? Give particulars of the ooral reefs and islands. 

Chief gulfis and bays? Farts having an unbroken ooaat? Straita? Capea? Kame 
the most ilT. and 8, of the continent with their lat. 

Chief mountains, with their heights? Describe Malaysia, New Zealand, and 
Tahiti; as regards mountains. Give a particular of the Blue Mts. Characterise 
Oceania as renrds volcanoes. Give the number in different parts. A noted one 
in Hawaii ? Where are earth4aakes,inoBt terrible ? Describe iCirauea,— the earth- 
quake of Sumbava. The moat S, volcano ?— its latitude ? 

Chief rivers? Characterise Oceania as regards riven. Describe the River 
Murray, and some others of the continent. 

Characterise the climate. Describe the atmosphere of the continent. To what 
is its temperature liable? Regular winds of Malaysia?-of Polynesia? Violent 
ones of both parts? Give particulars of the low parts of Java and Borneo,— of the 
continent,— of New Zealand. Characterise the soil. Give particulars of the con- 
tinent Compare it with Afxiea. 

Mention tin chief wild animals, birds, and reptiles of Malaysia, — of Australia, 
—of Polynesia. Give iMurtioalars of Malaysia^ The family of animals so abundant 
in the continent?— thoae entirely wanting? Deacribe some of its chief animals. 
«s also some in Van Diemen's Limd. The state of New Zealand before discovered 
^y Europeana?— of Polynesia? 

Characterise the veg^tion. The chief forest trees in lialaysia ? Ofajects culti- 
rated? Say where pepper, the dove, the nutnaeg, su^ar-cane, coffee-sbrub, 
and tobacco are especially grown. In wnat sort of plants is Malaysia richer than 
any other part of the world? How did the Dutch try to secure a monopoly of the 
spice trade? Name some very peculiar plants of Malaysia. The ohief objects 
cultivated in Polynesia? A useful plant indigenous to the Sandwich Is. ? Charac- 
terize the vegetation of Australia. Give particulars. Objects cultivated in Aus- 
tralia Proper, and New Zealand ? Describe the vegetation of Australia Proper. 

1 Tatooing oonaista in maUna atnue indelible flgorea in the akin, either by prickinx 
«r otttting. SiMne tatoo the wnole body, others only paitioolar parts. 
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995. Parts. — Java, Sumbava, the Uolaccas, most 
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996. Commo'ce. — Very considerable. 

Imports. — Opium, aslt, 8oap, wine, arms, mann- 
bctnred goods. Ss^xnit. — Nutmen, mace cloves, 
pepper, coffee, sugar, riee, tin, gold, edible birde^ 
nests, sago. 

Ports. — Batavia^ Samarang in Java. 

Tha Imla li gucTlHl « sot golrwltli Si parta of HUUrd^ but aUi ntt 
Ouui. Jhu. luUil. wd Knnip*. TlH Bangii, u indapoidanl iiaUn pisfia ii 
la* Jr. of C«Mh^ u* Botad Cor tlirir fioauDeniid otvpfli*. 

997. P<^ndatwa. — 23 millions, of whom a qoarter- 
ToiUioD are Chinese. Not 50,000 Europeans. ' 

tUtctUammu OtwrnaUMu.— In ttu Intarln of J»* w> nwul mt nbi tf 
t«Iil«U(IMMiMl«iiHilrd«ot*dlolliawDnUpo(BsddliK H«.io^islW 
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•oMidiMnnuranrtiinbnsthintiti In it an th* ikilttou of man [pnbablf 
■limlBBla kUenptiBtls aatap*) who hsn died bom aatariiia U iBdnMvUf. 

TiNw. /n Ji»a.-~Biir«Tu.— Cap.*( JaTih mm wluaWh Pi ■naiwu.—J aisaa 
(f thriT Mda 1 TftOtnUtalk, ow«biu<)i Oblaw : uhtalthr : b>Ut 0* • Bant ; 
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li l i—alia — Fii^uiBuis, Pasaiio, Bbvoodlui. 
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PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

998. The N.E, part of Timor. Cap. DiUe. 

SPANISH POSSESSIONS. 

999. Parts, — The Philippines and Ladrones. 
Commerce. — Very considerable. Imports, — Cot- 

fcon goods. Exports, — Sugar, rice, cigars, hem|i, 
indigo. Port. — Manilla. 

The commerce of Malaysia has always been very considerablo. 
B««c its islands have also been nests of the most atrocious pirates. 
I'his piracy is often carried on by the petty princes themseWes. 
The Soloo Is. are especially notorious. It has been checked lately 
by expeditions of the Enghsh and Dutch. 

The Chinese settled in Malaysia carry on much of the commerce 
between the various parts of both Dutch and Spanish Malaysia, in 
which indeed they form in a great degree die numeyed inter ett. The} 
are enterprising enough eyerywhere but in China. 

Popuiaiicm.— 5,000,000. 

Manilla, in Luzon. — Oood harbour ; cap. of Spanish Possession! ; 
150,000 inh., many Chiaese ; the largest town of Oceania ; fortified : 
cigar manufactory of the Qovemment, employing 350 men and 2000 
females in one buildiug ; frequent earthquakes. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 
Parts. — New Caledonia, Marquesas, Society Is. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

1000. — Tahiti, or Otaheite, the largest island, con 
sisting of two peninsulas, connected by an isthmus. 

Commerce. — Increasing, but not by natives. Ex- 
ports. — Sugar, cocoa-nut oil, arrowroot. 

Thej are much resorted to bj whalen fox provisiona. The inhabitants. 20,000. 
ar« dimi2iia\iikg in number ; most profess Christianity, Protestant or Catholic. 

ENGLISH POSSESSIONS. 
1001. Parts, — ^Australia, Tasmania or Van Dift* 
men's Land, New Zealand, Labuan, Feejee or Fiji Is. 

Labuak. — A small and not yery flourishing colony, of 2,000 inhah- 
itants. There is much excellent coaL Sarawak, on the W, ooaat 
of Borneo, is an English settlement, hut not an English possession. 

The Fiji Isles, two large and about two hundred small, with 4 
pop. of 150,000, were joined to the British Empire in 1874. Coco i- 
nut largely grown, and its products, nut, shell and oil, exported 

J} 
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CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA. 

1002. Extent.— 3,000,000 sq. m. 

It is the S,£, that has been most colonized. 

CoUmiea. Sq. M. Capitals. 

New South Wales 320,000 Sydney. 

Victoria* 90,000 Melbourna 

South Australia 900,000 Adelaide. 

Queensland 700,000 Brisbana 

West AustraKa 1 ,000,000 Perth. 

Diftricts of the continent along the coast are known by the iiaoMi 
Arnheim* Land, Tasmant Lanc^ De "Wittf Land, Endragt* Lani, 
Ed^t Land, Vlamingt Land, Leeuwin* Land, Nuytaf Land.* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

1003. Extent— 320,000 sq. m. 

It is bounded by Queensland on the north, on the west hy South 
Australia, and on the south by Victoria, the River Murray for th? 
most part forming the boundary between the two colonies. 

Agriculture. — Wheat, oats, potatoes, maize; 
Bheep and cattle rearing very importautb Woix' 
very fine. 

Owing to the rush tc the mines, agriculture is relatively less i:..- 
portant, and from bein^ a wheat exporting country N. S. Wales u. 
for the moment, importing both flour and com. Maize is still ei- 
ported. 

The number of homed cattle is about three millions and of sberp 
iwei^y millions. Sheep furnish not merely wool but tallow toe 
^hen boiled down, the flesh being often cast aside as useless. Not, 
however, preserved meat, cspecially/rMA beef, in tins excluding the air, 
is exported in considerable quantities. Meat is, of course, cheap 
n all the colonies. 

Xt is to its fineness that the Australian wool owes its value. Two 
causes contribute to this — the climate and the breed of the sheep. 
The millions of sheep now dispersed over the Colonies are descended 
lirom tkt finest European animals, the Merino sheep from SpoiL. 
'Cfhese weie procured from Greorge the Third's farm by a colonui 
gentleman, Mr. M'Arthur, by whom it was introduced into Uuf 
golony. Seeing how important this wool is, both to the counthei 
producing and manufacturing it, it is evident that the British Eat* 
pirs in both hemispheres is largely indebted wo Mi. M 'Arthur. 

■ The part* marked thus * are named from the ships of discoverr ; thoee markrf 
•mm t from ihe CMunofkler who diacovered or examioed the ooastu 
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Mm«^.— Important : coal, gold, copper, tin. 

N. S. Wales is riober in ooal than any other colony. The ooal is 
good, and the coal fields aronnd Newcastie, on the Hnnter, seem to be 
all bnt inexhanstible. Gold mining is next in importance to that of 
Victoria. The first gold discoveries and workings were made in N. 
S. Wales in the npper part of the basins of the Macqnarie, andthea 
in the Goolbum district, on the B. Hawkesbnry. 

Coramerce. — Considerable. 

1004. Imports, — Manufactured goods (cotton, 
wool, iron, leather, apparel), sugar, tea, and colonial 
produce generally ; ale, wine. 

Exports, — ^Wool, gold, coal, tallow, hides and skins, 
maize. 

Excluding gold, as bnllion or coin, the valne of the wool is about 
as great as all the other exports put together. 

Ports, — Sydney, Newcastle, Port Macquarie.* 
Revenue and Expenditure. — £5,000,000. 

As in aU newly established colonies, the disposal of pnbHo lands 
is a main source of reyenne. 

Population. — Near 700,000 ; 2 to sq. m. 
Government — ^A Governor and two Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Gk>yemor is appointed by the Queen, the Legislative Council 
by the Governor, for five years, the Legislative Assembly is elected 
by the people, voting by ballot. 

This Oolony was formed in 1788, as a penal settlement for convicts 
from England, who had previously been sent to America. But no 
convicts nave been transported here since 1840, 

Towns. STDNEYy.on the splendid, almost land-locked (|-mile 
between N. and S. heads at entrance) harbour, " the finest harbour 
in the world,** called Port Jackson. — Capital; an exceedingly 
handsome town, with 80,000 inhabitants, or 140,000 including the 
suburbs ; bishopric ; great trade ,*— the ^* greatest wool port in the 
world." Litemational Exhibition in 1879. 

Paramatta, at the head of Port Jackson. 

Wim^soB, on the Hawkesbnry.' 

Nbwcastlb. — 10,000 inhabitants ; good harbour ; coal mines. 

Bathubst. — On the Macquarie; the "Montpelier of N. S. 
Wales ; " (845) first gold workings in the neighbourhood. 

1 The names of the goTemon of New South Wales explain those of some Tiren 
andjparta of Australia ; as Philii>, Hunter, King, Bligh, Macquarie, ko. 

' The Hawkesbury, like the Brisbane and other Australian rivers, is in its upper 
course subject to a sudden rise of its waters, of 50 feet or more, in less than 12 
hours. Floods, disastrous to life and property, are often the resultw 
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VICTORIA.^ 

1005. ExterU.— 90,000 sq. m. 

Victoria, tlte smalleat of the continental Australian Colonies, is 
yet nearly as large as Qreat Britain. 

Agriculture, — ^Wheat, oats,potatoes, grass for hay. 
green crops, the vine, maize cultivated. 
Skeep-reamug, very important. 

The vine is increasinj^ly cultivated, nearly 300,000 gallons cf 
wine being made annually, the produce of near 10,000,000 vines. 

Mining. — Very important ; gold. 

About 80,000 persons were engaged in gold nuning. and in oce 
year the value of the gold obtained was near .£20,000,000, and 
the total value to the present time exceeds j6200,000,OOO.s Bn: 
the gold obtained and the number of diggers is now much \bss 
than formerly. 

Commerce. — ^Very important. 

/mporte.— Manufactured goods (1004) ; sugar, tea, 
and colonial produce generally ; grain, including rice, 
flour, butter, cheese, and other provisions ; ale, wine, 
spirits, timber, coals. 

Exports, — Wool, gold, much the most important : 
then tallow, hides, skins, preserved meat. 

When the gold produce was greatest (in 1857) the imports were 
above ^£17,000,000, and the exports nearly the same, an astonish- 
ing amount considering the population at that time. Of the ex- 
ports gold is in value now but one-fourth and wool above one-half 
of the whole. About one-half of the wool imported into Great 
Britain comes from Australia, and of this N. S. Wales and Vic- 
toria each supply about 100 million Ibs.*^ 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Victoria is greater than 
with any other colony .4 

Porta, — Melbourne, Geelong, Williamstown. 
Revenue and Expenditure. — Near £5,000,000. 

Victoria is distinguished not merely by her wealth, but also br 
her Uberaliiy. She gives her Governor more than any other 
colony does, .£10,000 a year ; and the talent she needs being amply 
remunerated, able men are found filling her official and other import- 
ant positions. 

1 Before formed into a separate colony, this district was called Australia Fdii, 
Anstr<ilia tl|e Happy. It is one of tbe most fertile parts of the continent 

s In the year 1809, a nasget weighing 210 Jhs. was obtained by two minsn iriio 
sold it for j£9,«J00. 

<» The number of slieep in N. 8. Wales is donble that in Victoria ; but the woo 
from some parts is more conveniently shipped from Melbourne than Sydney. 

4 That with India and its 200 milliaDsis four times as great : bat India is not s) 
colony. 
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Population, — Near 900,000 ; 10 to sq. m. 

About 30,000 are Chinese, and 2,000 Aborigines, these last dimU 
oishing, in spite of arrangements made by the Government to help 
them in sickness or distress. 

More than half the population Utb in the corporate towns, a re- 
markable circumstance in a xkew settlement, whose inhabitants 
usually spread themselves oyer the country, clearing and cultivating 
tht^ir lands. 

Government. — A Govemor-GeDeral and twc 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Governor-General is appointed by the Queen, the Upper 
House or Legislative Council is elected by the professional and 
wealthier classes, but the Legislative Assembly by the people at 
large. The voting is by ballot. 

No state that ever existed has reached, in so short a time, such a 
cc^adition of prosperity as has Victoria, in regard to wealth, com* 
tuerce, and population. 

Melbourne, at the head of Fort Philip, capital, founded in 1837; 
a most thriving city and port, with 50, 000 inhabitants, or, including 
aufburb towns, 170,000.* 

Observatory, University, with Schools of Law, Medicine, and 
^Engineering, and a public museum. Wide streets with handsome 
and substantial public buildings,* Po3t-office, Treasury, Houses o^* 
Parliament, Library ; railways to Geelong, to Echuca on the Murray.'*^ 
Inferior as a port to Sydney, and in a less picturesque, but far more 
fertile neighbourhood. Great and sudden cnangQs of temperature in 
summer. International Exhibition in 1880. 

Ballarat, on the R. Leigh or Tarrowee.* 30,000 inhabitants 
(50,000), centre of chief gold-mining district. A graceful city . full ol 
shady boulevards and noble buildings ; fertile neighbourhood. 

Gerlonq. — A port on Port Philip, in a rich pastoral and agricul- 
tural district, noted for its wheat. 20,000 inhabitants (25,000> 

Sant)hvkst. — 20,000. Mining town. 

WiLLiAMSTowN. — A thriving port at the mouth of the Yarra ; port 
of Melbourne, being a few miles further seaward, where large vessels 
'o.id and discharge their cargo. 

1 Mtlboarae is hardly m city, with 170,000 inhabitants, In the European sense; 
Some suburbs are mL«t away, they may in Lict be eight miles distant frum the 
oe'Jtre of the city. 

3 Nothing more strikingly shows the wonderful advance made by Vietorfs 

than the description of its capital, Melbourne o.' ike present day, and that api»li«4 

w it onlj a few years ago. It was then descriliod, and correctly go, as " the u^lif^^ 

worst built, richest, and dearest town on the globe." lis present condition in 

sliewn in the stjitement above. * ^, «. 

3 By " tapping " the Murray the rail will Ijring the productions of the Ri»ei«- 
ma (country on both sides of the river) of N. S. Wales and even of Queensland 
to the Victorian ports, insteiui of being dragged by bullocks in lumbering dmjra 
hundreds of miles across the country to Sydney or Brisbane. 

* The numbers within brackets give the population including ths saborbSb 

u2 
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SOUTHi AUSTRALIA. 

1006. Extent— 900,000 sq. m. 

South Australia lies between the 8. coast and 26* 8. laL, ud 
between 132* and 14,V E. long. ; and N, of 2ff* between 129" and 13S' 
M., as far as the northern ooast. 

Agriculture. — Most impoi-tant. Wheat by far the 
chief cultivation. No cultivation in the N". 

Australian wheat is excellent, especially that of S. Ausirslis, 
which is exported to Victoria and elsewhere. 

Agricnltiure employs about half the labour of the colonj. Six or 
seyen times as much wheat is grown as is consumed in the oolonT. 
A large part of the cultivated country, about two-thirds, is "one 
^reat wheat field without a break." The vine is largely and increas- 
ingly grown, and the oliye, the orange, and other fruits of countne< 
around the Mediterranean haye been introduced, and for the most 
part succeed. 

JldiniTig. — Important. Copper. 

The Bnrra Burra and Kapunda copper mines are among the 
richest known. 

Commerce, — Considerable. Imports. — ^Manufac- 
tured goods (1004), sugar, tea, and colonial produce 
generally ; ale, wine ; timber, coal, bags and sacks.^ 

Exports. — Wool, wheat and flour, copper and 
copper ore. Ports. — Adelaide, Augusta. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Near two millions. 

Population. — 250,000 ; 1 to 4 sq. m. 

There are about 5,000 Aborig^ines, but here, as elsewhere they are 
rapidly decreasing. Ctermans are rather numerous. There are whole 
Tillages in the wheat country where no English is spoken. 

Government. — By a Governor and two Houses. 

The Goyemor is appointed by the Queen ; the LegislatiTe Council 
is elected by the people, not in counties or other diyisions, but asoce 
body ; the House of Assembly is elected in the usual way in districts. 
The yoting is by ballot. This colony was established in 1834. 

Adelaide, on the Torrens, not nayigable. — Capital ; connected 
with Port Adelaide ; supplied with water chiefly by wells ; 20,0(m 
inhabitants ; " the hottest cily inhabited chiefly by the English race," 
but not unhealthy ; gro&t trade in com and flour, and hence termed 
the " farinaceous yilmge." Pretty neighbourhood, park ^ mile wide 
all round the city, giying a nine miles' oriye.^ 

PoBT Lincoln, on Spencer Gulf. 

I This is hardly a correct deeignation. as all Victoria and N*. S. Wales, and even 
■ome of Qaeensland are farther south than a great part of South Aostralia. As, 
too, the colony extends, hv Royal Letters Patent 1863, acraas the continent, be- 
tween 129^ and ISS" K. South Anstialia includes the district called North Aarinih 
and the northern coaat The above area does not inclade the ommtiry Jf.aHyS, 

a Be^nired for the great quantities of wheat and flour. 



QUEENSUrVM). 

1007. Extevz,—700,{)W m|. in. 

Queensland is ihe entire N.£. part of Australia, being N. of N. S. 
Walea, and E. of South Australia (138'' £.)« including abo the 
Qeighbouring ialands. It is the youngest colony, being formed in 
1859, when it was separated fi^m N.S. Wales. 

Agriculture. — Important. Sheep-rearing. 

The agriculture is at present rather pastoral than arable. As kttouX 
half Queensland is within the tropics, besides Sea Island covtuc 
and the sugar cane^ the spice plants and other tropical or send* 
tfopical plants have been introduced. 

Mining. — Coal ; several mines. Commerce. — 
Considerable ; wool njuch the most important 
export. Population. — 200,000. 1 to about 3 sq. m. 

Oovernment, — ^A Governor and two Houses. 

The Governor is appointed by the Queen ; some members of the 
Legislative Council are appointed by the Government and some are 
•lected; the Legislative Assembly is elected by the people by ba.'oi. 

Brisbane, on the tidal R. Brisbane, but with a bar at its mouth 
%t a depth of only 11 feet at high tide. — Capital. 30,000 inhts. 

Ipswich. — Wool port in the interior. 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

1008. Extent — One million sq. m. 

AH the W. part of the continent is called West Australia, but only 
a small portion is settled, and a great part seems unfit for settlers. 

This has been a convict settlement since its establishment in I82v, 
and whatever may have been its utility as such, it has not been suc- 
cessful as a colony. It was founded in 1829, under the name of 
Swan River, and the little advance it has made in agriculture, trade, 
wd population, strikingly contrasts with the other Australian states 

Gkfverrtment, — ^A Governor and Council not elected. 
Population, — 25,000. 1 to 50 sq. m. 

Many are convicts with or without tickets of leave. A few 
Aborigines wander over its boundless wastes of sand, scrub, and 
poisonous plants. 

Towns, — PsBTH, on Swan River. — Capital. Fbbmaktli. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GENERALLY. 

Eevenue equal to Expenditure. Debts. — small. 

The Revenue is derived chiefly from customs duties, and the sale 
and rent of lands. The small public debts have been incurred f«ir 
railways and other useful works. The railways for the most part 
belong, not, as with us. to private companies, but to the Govern- 
ment. Victoria takes the lead in railways, having above 
1,000 miles. N. S. Wales near 1,000 miles, S. Australia 600 miles, 
and Queensland, 800 miles. 
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Religion, — None established. Tite same denom.- 
nations, with about the same proportionate numbers, 
as in Ei^lani Education, — Fair and improving 
A Qx^vernment system, with a Board of Education 
and A staff of inspectors, working with satisiacton 
results, especially in Victoria and S. Australia. 

The three staple productions of Australia are wool, gold, whci'. 
produced of course by the pastoral, mining, and agricultural claas^ 
Their relative importance is thus shown • — Victoria, wool, gold, S 
$, WiUi^ woolf gold. S. Auitralia^ wool, wheat. 

About one-half of the goods (in value) imported into each colo^^ 
are of British production, and about the same value is exported Xx. 
ihe Uiiited Kingdom. The kind of imports is nearly the same to al. 
the oolocies, and one export, wool, is common to them all. 

The climate is hot and diy ; sometimes trying, but not unhealtli j. 
rhe descendants of Eurojpeans bom in Australia differ in appeara::c<^ 
from ti.'f immigrants, being taller and thinner, and on tliis accoua: 
laughingly called '* corn-stalks.'* 

The colonists of the continent of Australia are in a remarkab'r 
flourishing condition. The discovery of the rich gold-fields has \ti 
to a most extensive emigration from the United Kingdom, nearij 
aO0,000 having entered these colonies in a single year. 

TASMANIA, OS VAN DIEMEN S LAND. 

lOiO. Extent, cfec— 27,000 sq. m. 100,000 m- 
habitants. Government, by a Governor and two 
Houses of Parliament, both elective. 

Exports. — Corn, flour ; potatoes, timber, oil, wool 

Of these only the last two are sent to England, the rest supplying 
the neighbouring colonies. 

The agriculturb and commerce are generally like those of South 
Australia, except that nuuze does not succeed here and hops do, and 
proportionately there is more land under cultivation. The climate i< 
salubrious and delightfuL The immense but somewhat dreary- 
.'ookin; gum trees abounding in the forests, some 3oO feet high, give 
an abimdant supply of excellent timber. There is some ^ood cod. 

Of the Aborigines, who were a most degraded and ferocious people^ 
none now remain. Though the punishment of transportation is 
discontinued, there are still a few cenvicts on Tasmania Peninsuls 
in the 8,E. Education is well attended to, but Tasmania is nt 
prospering like the sister colonies. 

HoBART Town, or Hobarton, on the Derwent.— Capital; 20,0(H 
ttJiabitantfl ; excellent harbour ; considerable trade ; sends man^ 
vossals to ike whale fishery. 

L4UNCBST0M, ou the Tamar. — 10^000 inhabitaBta. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

1011. Extent— 100 fiOO sq. m. 450,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom about 50,000 are Aborigines. 

Divisions. — North I.,^ Sonth I.,^ Stewart I. 63 
counties. A range of mts. traversing both islands, 
nearer W, than E. coast (982). 

Chief Settlement in North I. on the E, and S. coast. 
Canterbury and Dunedin Settlements, on the E., 
Hokitika on the TT. coast of South I.^ 

Agriculture, — Increasing ; wheat, maize, potatoes, 
largely cultivated. Sheep-farming important. 

Mining. — Gold abundant in the districts of Otago, 
Canterbury, Nelson, Auckland. 

Coal is found around the Bay of islands, and on the W. coast. 

Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Manufac- 
tured goods (1004) ; sugar, tea ; beer and wine. 

Exports. — Wool, gold, provisions (corn and flour, 
potatoes, salt pork), timber, kauri gum. Ports. — 
Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, Dunedin, Hokitika. 

The kauri gnm is obtained from one of the pine trees. There is 
much good timber, and so Shipbuilding is a thriving trade. 

Revenue somewhat less than Expenditure? 
Government — Governor, with Legislative Council 
and House of Eepresentatives. 

The members of the Legislative Council are appointed by the 
Governor, those of the Lower House are elected by the people. 

The natives are called Maories- They are a warlike race, and 
numerous deadly conflicts have taken place between them and 
the colonists, and even British troops. They often engage as 
sailors in the English fishing vessels, or those trading between 
New Zealand and Sydney, &o. They are fond of cattle-breeding, 
have taken to agriculture, and have farms, mills, and ships of 
their own. But though the noblest race of savages, they are fast 
diminishing in numbers, being less than 3,000 in New Munster, 
and only about 40,000 in New Ulster. 

1 Sdin North J. (formerly New Ulster', 80 in South I. (formerly New MaziBker}^ 
ud 1 in Stewart I. 

s Native name, Tavai Poenammoo, i. e. island of green talc. Prior to the Tisits 
of Europeans, the use of iron was unknown, and the axes and other implements 
were mnde of this green stone. South is Stewart Island, once South Island. 

s Owing partly to the wars with the natives, partly to public works. There ita 
good carriage mad going across the South Alps, from Hokitika to Christchurdi, 
and above 1,000 m. of Railway, 
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The seenerj of tbese fertile ialAndai is grand and beantifiiL Tba 
homid climate* gives perpetual yerdnre to the tarf , whfle in the mi 
regions forests of the tree fern, 90 to 40 feet high, grow close up i> 
the Tery edge of its grand glaciers. 

It was only in 1811 that New Zealand was recoeniaed hy iz* 
Government as a British Colony, although it had been colonise^i 
some years hef ore hy the New Zealand Company. 

Auckland. — Former capital ; in fertile neighbonrhood, hut not 
increasing, having now less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

WBLiOJrOTON, on Port Nicholson.—Made the seat of Guven- 
mentfrqo^Hs central situation; good harbour; not fertile neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nelson, on Blind B£^, in N. of New Munster. 

DuNBDiN, on Otago Harbour. — ^Very thriving port, eTportsgo'A. 

HoKiTiKA, on the exposed W. coaBt,^ and porit of new rich go!i 
field. A magnificent road connects this town on the W. with 
Christchuroh on the E. coast. 

Chbibtchusch.— Early settlement. 

INDEPENDENT ISLES. 

Sooloo Is. Solomon Is. Caroline Is. LowArchiiJelago 

New Guinea Q. Charlotte Is. Friendly Is. Austral Is. 

New Britain New Hebrides Navigator's Is. Sandwich Is. 

New Ireland Felew Is. Cook s Is. 

In Malaysia there are several independent States in what ar? 
called the Dutch Fossessions. Almost all Borneo is independent 
and in Sumatra are the powerful kingdoms of Acheen in the N., anl 
Siak in the central pajrt. The Sooloo Is. are governed hy a 
Sultan. 

In Folynesia the government somewhat resembles the old Feudal 
system. The people are governed by chiefs, but these chiefs ar*" 
subject to higher chiefs, and these to higher, till we arrive at ths 
sovereign of the island or group. In Australia the poor aborigines 
seem to have ahnost no notion of government. 

From New Guinea and neighbouring isles tortoiseshell, mother-of- 
pearl, birds of paradise, and the sea-slug (988) are exported. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

1012. Hawaii or Owhyhee,* the largest, 4,000 sq.m. 

Commerce, — Considerable, and increasing. Native 
vessels and native sailors trading to -flT. TT. America 
and China. Exports, — Provisions and sandal- wood. 

^ Not inclndinflr Stewart Island, inhabited only bj » few nativet and wfaalen. 
a On the W. coast rain is almost continnaL 

* This snrf-beaten coast, with its bars at the entrance of harboaiv aad river- 
mouths, requires skilful navigation. The insurance of a ship and eargo firaoi 
Melbourne to Hokitika costs five times more than to tbe more distant Brisbane. 

* It was at the Sandwich Is. that Capt Cook was killed by the natives in 177a 
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Entrep6t of the fur trade between JV. W, America and 
China : population decreasing ; 60,000 inhabitants. 

HoNOEORU, in the island of Oahu.— Capital ; good harbour, 
^eat resort of English and American whale alupa; 7,000 inhabitants, 
being the largest town of Polynesia. 

The habits of the mass of the people haye been changed by their 
inircourse with Europeans. Printing has been introduced, and 
schools established, in which the EngUsh language is taught The 
Government is a Limited Monarchy, modelled on that of th« Bnglish. 

1013. Miseellaneotu Observatums.—Com^aied with ^B popula- 
tion, more missionaries have been employed in Polynesia than in 
other parts of the world. Many English misaionariea have been 
Biint to the Society, Friendly, and Feejee Is., and New Zealand. The 
Sandwich Is. have chiefly engaged the American misaionariea. 

Throughout Polynesia cloth was prepared from the inner bark of 
the paper-mulberry and bread-fruit trees, and the inhabitants of many 
of the islands (especially the Sandwich) made very beautiful and 
durable mats. Their neU and other fishing apparatus were ingeni- 
ously made, seeing they were ignorant of the use of iron. Their 
canoes were also well constructed, especially in the Society Is., New 
Zealand, and the groups of the N. W. Their war-canoes were net 
only well suited for their purpose, but often very elaborately carved. 

EXERCISE L. 

Draw MalAysi*. Name the parts belonging to the Dutoh. How do they gorem 
them f Name some tribatary princes,— uome independent. Characterize the com- 
merce, liaiwrw r u.»i orU? Porte ? With what parts is the trade carried on? 
Name an independent comii er«ial people. . .. ^ .. ., ., 

Population f What ruinu h»vj been found in Ja^aT Describe the po)»on valley 
Nan -^rthe chieiDutch Towns. Oi ve particulart of Batana, Sourabaya, Suracart*. 
and Djocjocarba. Portuguese Posaesai ^ .d. 

Spanish Possessionsf Characterize ine vx>mmerce. Impjortsf Exports? 
Port f Account for the great commerce of Malaysia ? What crime has also beeo 
^er^ prevalent ?— by whom especially practised ?— how has it been checked? De- 
scribe the Chinese settlers, as regards commerce. 

English Possessions? Extent of the Continent of Australia? Its divisions? 
dive their position and boundaries. Name the portions along the crast. One of 
the must fertile parts yet known ? Objects cultivated ? Most important employ 
ment? Show the abundance of the sheep. Give particulars of the Mining. 

Characterize the Commerce? Imports? Exports? Quantity of wool exported ? 
important fisheries ? Population ? Government ? The first colony ?— why formed ? 
Say when the other colonies were founded. Give particulars of Sydney, Paramatta, 
•■Vindsor, Newcastle ; Geelong, Melbourne ; Perth ; Adelaide, Port Lincoln, 
lirisbane. 

Kxtent, population, government, oi van iiiemcns Land? Compare the agri- 
culture, &C.J with the Continent. State of education^and general condition of uur 
Colonies ? In what part are the convicts stationed ? Uive particuiars of li c barU'Q, 
/jauncekton, and Norfolk Island. 

Give particulars of the extent, agriculture, mining, papulation, divisions. Mid 
exports of New Zealand. Where are tb<) English Cuiotues? How go?eru«-4? 
r jve particulars of the Aborigines. Where are there manv settlers besides in the 
towns? Wlien was New Zealand constituted a colony of Great Britain? Giv« 
particulars of Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, J>uuedin. 

Name the principal Independent Is. Parts <^f Malajsia tbav are independent! 
Describe the government of the Polynesians, 'he Isliuids under French prouc- 
tion ? The largest of the Society Is. ? Describe it. Cbaracterize the Comnteroe. 
Exports? Population? Religion? Give the uaiue paiticulars of the Sandwick 
U. The counines traded with ? Give iiarticnlars of liouororu. Nametbe mau«« 
fartar«e oi P*t\Tnt>n\M, Duscnbc tbeu canueT Yxplam the name* wherM you can. 
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Aft' B., 1« 

tbbMkntA, M3 
4b«rdMii, 77, 78, 80, 81, 

82,63,84 
Abo. 208 
Abom«T, 262, 283 
4boakir, 817 
Abfuini*, 868 
4bfMUii«n lif ti.f 834 
Acapuioo, 300 
Acarnanift, 183 
Aebaia, 183 
▲eheen Head, 824, 833 
▲chil Head, 87 
Aehil L, 87 
▲era. 221, 228 
Adani'i Peak, 237 
Adelaide, 336, 836, 888 
Aden, 63, 824, 235 
Adige B., 137, 168 
Admiralty I., 288 
Adour, 08 
Adria, 166 
Adrianopl*, 170, 180 
AdHatio Sea, 22, 136, 166, 

176 
AKolIa, 183 

AffphanifUn, 216, 216,228 
Afriea, 218 
A^ncoort, 109 
Afrra,231,236 
Afnia,271 

A frnM Oalientea, 209, 302 
Ahmed.^bad, 233,236 
Aid, 10 « 
A :rdle fl., 76 
\ irdnuuorchan Pt., 76 
A tre B., 41 
Atioe, rji 
Aiz, 106 
Aix la Jhapelto, 124, 126, 

134 
Ajaeeio, 108 
Ajaii,266 
A iabama, 292 
A lAipoat, 316 
Aland It., 106 
Ala Tan, 206 
AUra, 166 
Albacete, 166 
Albania, 177 
A]banT,297 
Aldan B., 208 
A i«mteio, 172 
Aieppo, £22 
ileotian Ii., 269, 2AC 
Aleflsandria, 169, 161 
UAzandria. 266. 267 



Alfarra, 172 

AJereria, 106 
Ai-Gesireb, 221 
Alinera, 269, 260 
AJffoa Baj, 248 
ALwMka, 267, 289 
Alicant, 166, 167, 169 
AUwal, 236 
Allahabad, 231, 236 
AUan B., 76 
Alleghany, 271, 293 
Alien, Bog of^ 88 
Allier, 101 
AUier B., 07 
Alma B., 202 
Almaden, 164 
Almeria, 166 
Almond B., 76 
Al Obeid, 268 
Aipee Maritimee, 101 
Alp«, 24, 06» 121 
Alsace, 101, 147, 164 
Altai Mta., 206 
Altonborg, 126 
Alto Amaionea, 116 
Altona, 126, 128 
Aluu B., 176 
Amason Plain, 272 
Amazon B., 274 
Ambo^na I.. 323, 328 
Amenea, 267 
America, British, 66, 

63,286 
Amiene, 1^, 107 
Amoo, 209 
A moor B., 201, 206 
Amo^, 241 
Amnuir, 233, 235 
Ameteraam, 31, 113 
AnatoUa, 221 
Ancomarca, 308 
Anoona, 168, 169 
Andalusia, 166 
Andaman I., 206, 238 
Andes Mto., 270 
Andorre, 170 
Andro I., 182 
A D^ra B., 208 
Angers, 106 
ADgleaef, 36, 60 
Angola, 262 
Angora, 232, 223 
Angomon, 263 
Angus, 80 
Anhalt Dessau. 126 
Aojon. 101 
An nam, 238 
Annan, 77 
Annapooi^ Wl 



AntanaLarivo, Mi 
Antaretie Oceao. 17, W, 

269 
Antigoaiy 83, S20 
Anti-L.«baiiOB, 207, 211 
Antillea. Great* M8 
Aotillea, Lease r , 889 
Antiparoa I., 182 
Antisana, 270 
Antrim, 90 

Antwerp, 117, 118» Hi 
Apennines, 24, 164 
Appalachian Mta^ 271 
AppenseU, 160 
Applebj, 48 

Arabia, 206, 312, 216, 29 
Arabian Golf, 304 
Arabian Sea, 204 
Araipon, 166 

AraguAJ B^ 374 

Aral Sea, 210 
' Arbroath, 81 

Arcadia, 163 

Arehan^el, 19B, 188. 201, 
202 

Archipelaco, 22, 176^ 18I» 
206 

Arctic Meditetraaeaa, 2fl 

Arctic Ocean, 17, 22, 20i 
267,269 

Ardeehe, 101 
67. Ardennes, 101. U7 

Arequipa, 306 

Argentine Beocmus, 511 

Argolis. 1"* 

Argyle, 80 

Arica,307 

^irkansaa, 292 

Arkansas IL, 273 

Axkeig L., 77 

Arlaa,106 

Armagh, 00, 92, 9is 

A ^oienia, 221 

Ar'>n«ini Land, S36 

AniMem, 114 

Amo B., 153 

Arowan, 261 

Arracan, 238 

Arran I., 74 

Arranmore I., 87 

Arras, 106 

Amege, 101 

Artois. 101 

Aran B., 42 

Ascension I., 240 

Ashantee, 262 
I Ashton-nnder-L7ae,63,M 
' Asia, 204 
I Ana. Mmor. lOi. 
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▲•ifttie KttMift, ai6, 318 
^•utio Turkey, 816 
AMMB, 233, r^ 
Asa*«»B, 267 
AMvmption, 313 
ABtratnul, 226 
A.8trakkaii, 186, 199. 21)1, 

aos 

▲storiM, 166 
▲th,118 

▲thabftsea R., 873 
Athens, 31, 184 
AthoB Mt., 176 
AtUntio Ocean, 17, 22, 248 
AtlM MU., 2oO 
Attic*, 183 
Anbe. 101 
Aaekland, 33^ 
Aade, 101 
Angsborg, 128, 129 
Aagaita,836 
Annie, 101 

Aomnnbad, 232, 236 
Aosteruts, 144 
Austral Is., 323, 340 
AustraUa, 66, 67, 63, 323, 

326, 327, 329, 330, 334, 

S36 
Australian Alps, 325 
Austria, 31, 124, 136 
Austrian Germany, 126 
A,U8trian Italy, 157 
Austran Silesia, 240 
AuTer?ne, 161 
Aurer^ne Mts., 96 
Ava, a^\ 239 
Aveyron, 101 
Avignon, 101, 102, 106, 

106 
ATila, 166 
Aran R., 41, 42 
Axminster, 63 
Axum,a69 
A.yacncho, 808 
Aylesbury, 49 
Ayr, 80 
Ayr R., 77 
Ayrshire, 81 
Asea>kgan, 226 
▲sores, 23, 173 

Baalbeck, 223 
Back R., 273 
Badigos, 166, 170 
Baden (Anstsia), 124 
Baden* Baden, 124 
Haden (O.D.), lU 
Baffin's Bay, 268 
Bagdad, 222, 223 
labama Channei, 168 
Babamas, 63, 269. 820 
Bahar, 231 
Bahari, 266 
Rthia. 316. 316. Mf 



Bahr al Abiad R., MO 

Bahr al Axrek, 250 

Bahrein Is., 824 

Bakony Fwest, 137 

Bala,M 

Bala Lake, 61 

Baleario Is., 83, 168 

Baifroosh, 886 

BaU,883 

Balise,S04 

Balkan MU., 14, 176 

Balkh, 830 

Balmoral, 84 

Baltic PniTinces, 198 

Baltic Sea, 22, 121, 130, 

189,196 
Baltimore, 894, 297 
Bambarra, 263 
Banea, 329 
Handa, 323, 828 
Banda Oriental, 283 
Bandon K., 87 
Haoff, 80 
i<ani;alore, 236 
Hanger, 68 
Hankok, 238, 23» 
Banks's Land, 269 
Kann R., 87 
Baanockbum, 81 
Bantry Bajr, 86 
Bn-badoes I., 63, 269. 320 
Barbary States, 261, 239 
Barca, 269 

Barcelona, 166, 167, 169 
BareUly, 836 
Barmen, 134 
Bamsley, 66 
Baroda, 238, 836 
Barren 1,, 207 
Barren Mts., 386 
Barrow R., 87 
Barrow's Straits, 268 
Basle. 160, 161 
Bas Rhin, 101 
Basses Alpes, 101 
Basses Pyrene^, 101 
Bassorah, '321, 222 
Baas Straits, 324 
BaUTia, S3) 
Bath, 62, 66, 69 
Bat hurst, 262 
Bathurst I., 269 
Battle, 69 
Bavaria, 124, 126 
Bayeux, 107 
Bay of Bengal, 204 
Bay of Biscay, 22, 95 
Bay of Brissay, 76 
Bay of Campeche, 208 
Bay of Fniittv. 208 
Bay of iloiidoras, 268 
Bay uf Vauama. i i 
Bayonue, Kib 
Beaohf acMl. 3» 



Beam, tOl 
Beas B., 209 
Beaumans, 60 
Beaver R., 873 
Be i«du>Ras, 9o 
Bedford, 49 
Bedfordshire, 49 
Begharmi, 263 
Behring's Sea, or Sea •'f 

KamUchR*ka, 268 
Behring's Stnuts, 206. 263 
Beira, 172 * 
Belfast, 91, 93 
Belfast LoQgh, 86 
Belgium. 31, 66, 57. 116 
Belgrade, 177, 180 
Belleisle I., 95 
Beloochisian, 216, 216. 

229 
Belur Tagh Mt., 206 
Benares, 236, 836 
Ben Avon, 76 
Ben Attow, 76 
Ben Dearg, 76 
Ben Lawers, 76 
Ben Lomond, 76 
Ben Maodui, 76 
Ben More, 76 
Ben Nevis, 76 
Ben Wyvis, 76 
Bencoolen, 333 
Bender, 802 
Bengal, 231, 838 
Bengasi, 269, 260 
BengoTA Head, 87 
Benguela, 26? 
Benm, 262, 263 
Benjarmassin, 886, 388 
Berar, 83i 
Berbers, 264 
Berbioe, 318 
Berdiehef, 201 
Beresov. 219 
Bergamo, 169 
Bergen, 192, 193 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 113 
Berkeley, 70 
Berkshire, 49 
Berlin, 31. 127, 133, 134 
Bermondsey, 66 
Bermadaa, 63, 269, 321 
Bernaul. 219 
Berue, 31, 160, 151 
Hemese Alps, 147 
Berry, T 01— Berwick, 80 
UesaiTf^n, 106 
Besaarabia, 198, 801 
Beyront, 222 
Bbawulpoor, 238 
Bhopai, 232— Bhotan, SK 
Kiatra, 263 
Hidassoa R., 163 
Bight of Benm 846 
bitfbt of Bia rs, 2&) 
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BikuMr, MS 
BUb<M, 167 
BilmA,Ml 
BilftoB, M, 70 
BirkeoAead, 6S 
Birmah,SS8 

Birminifhun, M, U, 66, 70 
BinBinghAm uid JArn- 

Bool Canal, 69 
B Meay, 166 
Blaekadd«r B^ 76 
Blaekboni. 63, 66 
Black Fowt, 121 
Blaek Foraat Bang«, 88 
Blaek Baa, 81. 176, 186, 

804,806 
Blaokwaur R.. 48, 87 
Blanhaim, 68, 129 
Bloodr Foraland, 87 
Blna Hto.. 826 
Boeca da Narioa, 274 
BoeeaTifrii, 243 
Boehnia, 146 
B«M>tia, 183 
Boh^ia, 126, 138, 140, 

141 
Bohmar Wald, 136 
Boia l0.Dao, 113. 114 
Btfkil^ ra, 229, 230 
Bolaa Paat, 228 
Boliria, 283, 309 
Bologna, 169, 161 
Bolton, 63, 66 
Bombay, 831, 233, 236, 

236,237 
Bona, 200 
Bonn, 127, 133, 134 
BooaU, 862 
Booaa, 263, 264 
Boothia, 267 
Bordeaoz, 102, 103, 106, 

107 
Borgoo, 263 
Borneo. 323, 326, 3SS 
Bornholm, 186 
bonion, 263 
Bosna R., 176 
Boina Serai, 177, 180 
Bosnia, 177 
fiosphoras 8., 176 
Boston, 294, 297 
Bosworth, 69 
Boaches an Rhone, 101 
Bong R., 196 
BooTogne, 103, 106 
Boorbon I., 240 
Boorbonnois, 101 
Boorges, 106 
Bojne R., 87 
Brabant, N., 112 
Brabant. 8., 117 
Bradford, 68, M , 

Bradford (WUuj, M 
r:ra«a. 174 ' 



Brandanborg, 188 

BrailL 66, 67, 283, SU 

Brasman Mto., 870 

Breekiiock, 60 

Brecknockshire, 60 

Breeknookahira Baaeon, 
88 

Breda, US, 114 

Bremen, 126, 126, 188 

Brent R^ 40 

BrenU S., 137 

Brescia, 169 

BreaUn, 127, 138, 134 

Breat, 104, 106 

Breton I., 286 

Bride's Bay, 86 

Bridgetown, 381, 888 

Bridgewater Canal, 69 

Brighton, 66, 69 

Brisbane, 836, 838 

Bristol, 68, 62, 66, 69 

Bristol Channol, 36 

British America, 282, 286 

British Poosessions, Fur- 
ther India, 238 

Brituh Bor^ah, 231, 238 

British Cafl^aria, 265 

British Columbia, 285, 286 

British Channel, 34 

Brituh Oniana, 63, 318 

British Honduras, 304 

Briti^uJsles, 31 

Brittany, 99, 101 

Broadlaw Mt., 76 

Brocken Mt., 130 

Brooklyn, 297 

Brown Willy, 88 

Bmgea, 118, 119 

Brunn, 128, 140, 144 

Brunswick, 126 

Brussels. 81, 117, 118, 119 

Buchan a ess, 74 

Buekebnrg, 126 

Buckingham, 49 

Buckinghamshire, 48 

Buda, 140, 143, 145 

Buenos Ayres, 311, 318 

Buifalo, 297 

Bug R., 196 

Bukharest,ri», 180 

Bukkc Fiord, 188 

Bbkowine, 140 

Bulgaria, 176, 177 

Bundelcund, 238 

Burdekin, 326 

Bore B., 42— Burgos, 166 

Burgundy, 101, 102 

Buruley, 63, 66 

Burrampoocer, 306 

Burrow Head, 74 

Burslem, 65 

Burr, 63, 65 

Bnsneer, ttf 

Bute. 74i OO 



Butt of LewM, f4 
Baxtoii,68 



C«biil, 
Cnbol H., 808 
Caeerea, 166 
Caofaoaira, 317 
Cader Idns, 88 
Cadia, 166, 107, 168 
Caen, 106, 107 
Caffer Land, 866 
Ca^iiari,169 
Caumform, 76 
Caimtool, 76 
C«iro, 257 
Caithneea, 80 
Calais, 108, 107 
Calcutta 833, S8S, SI 
Calder B., 41 
Caledonian Canal, IS 
Calicut, 236 
California. 867. 292 
Califomian Mu., 271 
Callao, 307, 308 
Calmar, 193 
Calrados, 101 
Cam R.. 48 
Cambodia, 238, 839 
Cambray, 103, 106 
Cambrian Range, 36 
Cambridge, 40, 62, 6a 
Cambridgeshire, 4P 
Cambridge Oolf; 324 
Cameroon Mts., 263 
Campagna di Boma, 181 
Campeachy, 298, 300 
Campine, 116 
Campsie Fells, 76 
Canaida, 63, 286 
Canarr L, 166, 249 
Candahar, 228 
Candia I., 83. 175, 110 
CantaL 101 

Canterbnry, 68, 66, 69, 331 
Canton, 241, 243 
Cape Aeheen, 3SA 
Cape Agnlhaa, 246 
Cape Amber, 248 
Cape Angelo, 16-2 
Cape Arnheim, 324 
Cape Baba, 206 
Cape Bathnrst, 268 
Cape Blanco, 246 
Cape Bojador. 248 
Cape Bon, 848 
Cape Branco, 868 
Cap« Breton, 268 
Cape Breton L, 63, SO 
Cape CampaneUa, 163 
Cape Carbonara, 153 
Cape CaUMhe, 266 
Cape Charlee, 268 
Gape Chndl«f h, 281 
I Oei»# dear, 88. 87 
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Oape 
Cftpe 
Cape 
Cape 
nape 
"^ape 
Cape 
Cape 
Jape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Oape 

^s: 

Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
189 



Coast Cattle, tO 
Cod. S68 
Colonna, 132 
Colony 264 
Comorin, 206 
Corrientee, 218 268 
Cono, 153 
Creax, in 
Delgado, 248 
Di Leaea, 153 
Emineh, 176 
Engano, 324 
FareweU» 268 
Finiaterre, 23, 102 
Frio, 268 
Froward, 268 
Qaeta, 162 
of Good Hope, 11. 
114,248 

Good Hope, 324 
Oradoe a Dios 268 
Oris Nes, 96 
Guardiaiii, i48 
Hatterae, 268 
Haytien, 321 
Horn, 268 
Howe, 324 
Jara, 324 
La Ho^e, 96, 108 
Leenwin, 324 
Lini^etta, ^6 
Lopatka, 206 
Lopea, 248 
MaUpan, 23, 182 
Mendocino, 268 
NegraiB, 206 
Negro, 248 
Non,248 
Nordkyn, IS, 23, 



Cape North, 324 
Cape North- West, 324 
Cape Ortegal, 23, 162 
Cape Palmas, 248 
Cape Palos, 162 
Gape Paesaro, 163 
Upe Pillar, 268 
Cape Portland, 324 
Cape Prince of Wales, 268 
Cape Race, 268 
Cape Ras-al-Had, 206 
Cape Booea, 22, 23, 162 
Cape Bodney, 324 
Oape Romania, 206 
Oape Sable, 268 
Cape St. Antonio, 268 
Cape St. Lncas, 268 
Cape St. Mary, 248 
Cape St. Eoqae, 268 
Cape St. Vincent, 23, 162, 

174 
Cape Berra, 141 
OMee>«T«na Vaatochaoi, 



Cape Soath, 324 
Cape Bpartel, 248 
Cape Spartiyento, 163 
Cape Tancha, 266 
Cape Tarifa, 23, 162 
Cape Town, 264 
Cape Trafalgar, 162 
Cape Ushant, 23 
Cape Verd, 248 
Cape Verd I., 173, 249 
Cape Wilson, 324 . 
Cape Wrath, 23, 74 
Cape Tork, 324 
Caraocas, 306 
Cardiff, 60, 68, 66 
Cardigan, 60 
Cardigan Bay, 36 
Cardiganshire, ^ 
Caribbean Sea, 268, 277 
Carinthia, 139, 140 
Carlisle, 48, 62, 66. 70 
Carlow, 90 
Carlsbad, 124 
Carlsorona, 193 
Carlsrohe^ 128 
Camuurthen, 60 
Carmarthen Bay, 36 
Carmarthenshire, 60 
Carmarthenshire Beacon, 

38 
CamazTon, 60 
Carnarvonshire, 60 
Camatio, 231 
Camic Alps, 136, 154 
Camiola, 138, 140 
Camsore Point, 87 
Caroline I., 323, 340 
Carpathian Mts., 24, 136 
Carrara, 164 
Carrick-on-Shannon, 90 
Curse of Cowrie, 78 
Cartago, 303 
Carthagena, 169 
Carthagena, 306, 306 
Casbin, 226 
Cascade Mts., 271 
Caahel, 92 
Cashgar, 244 
Cashmere, 232, 233 
Casiaaiare B., 274 
Caspian Sea, 196, 204, 210 
CasseL 128 

Castellon de la Plana, 166 
Castlebar, 90 
Caadeton, 86, 69 
Catalonia, 166 
Catamarea, 311 
Catania, 169 
Catmandoo, 232, 236 
Catorce, 300 
Cattegat, 22, 186, 189 
Cancn B., 274 
Canoasian Prorincee, 220 
CaviKk, vo 



Cariana I., 266 
Cawnpoor,2a6 
Cawsand Beacon, 38 
Cazamarca, 306 
Cayenne, 106, 818 
Ceara,816 

Celebes, 114, 323, 333 
Central America, 282, SOI 
Central Plain of Earopcb 

24 
Central Table Land of 

Asia, 206, 213 
Cephalonia, ^ 
Coram, 323 
Cerigo, 184 
Ceata, 168 

CeTcnnes Mts., 96, 97 
Ceylon, 63, 206, 233. 236^ 

237 
Chadda B., 360 
Champagne, 101, 102 
Channells.,36 
Channel of Formosa, 323 
Channel of Negroponi. 

182 
Channel of Otranto, 176 
Channel of Talanti. 182 
Charente, 101 
Charente Inferienre, 101 
Charente B., 96 
Charleroi, 116, 117, 118 
Charleston, 294, 297 
Charlotte Town, 286 
ChameB.,40 • 
Charrbdis, 163 
Chatham, 60, 66, 69 
Chandefontame, 118 
Che-Kianff, 240 
Chelmer B., 42 
Chelmsford, 48 
Chelsea. 69 
Cheltennam, 66. 70 
Chemnits, 126, 128 
Chenanb B., 209 
Cher, 101 
Cher B., 97 
Cherbourg, 104, 106 
Cherokees, 296 
Chesapeak Bay, 268 
Chesapeak Canal, 294 
Cheshire, 48, 63 
Chester, 48. 62, 66 
Chesterfield Inlet, KM 
Cheriet Hills, 76, 76 
Chiapa, 299 
Chicago, 297 
Chichester, 63 
Chickasaws, 296 
Ohieuimnla, 3C3 
Chihuahua, 299 
ChiU, 288, 310 
Chilian Andes, 271 
Chilo« 1^269 
Ohiltera Hills. 39 
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OUmbonao Mt., 730 
ObimilAri Mt., 106 
Obina, 18. 67, SU, IIS, 

Sli, S16, MO 
OoiiuiBMySM 
Ohiii«M Empir*, MO 
ehipMWft jt, 2M 
Ohmiktotn, t7f 
Oholat, 103 
Oholala,80l 
OhriatuuiA F., IM 
OhitetiAnu, IM. 198 
Ohifatianthaab, 190 
Ohambiall B., 106 

OtHUMUSMft, 800 

Ohnr, U) 
Chofehm B., 878 
OiiuaoA,109 
Oiaouuiati, 197 
Cintn, 174 
Circtft, 831 

Oi»-8atfedce BUtM, 881 
Oiadad B««l, 166, 170 
CrriUTM«hU,150 
Clackmannan, 80 
Clara, 90 
Clear I., 87 
Clarkanwell, 66 
Oiarmont, 106, 108 
Claw Bay, 86 
Clonmal, 90 
Clyde B., 76 
Clyde, FalU of the. 76 
Coal Fialda (Bngland), M 
Cobba, 863 
Cobi, 844 
Cobijah, 809 
Ooblants, IM 
Cobvg, 186 
CoehaMmba, 80b 
Cochin, 833, 836 
Cochin China, 238 
Coekbom I., 269 
Cohahoila, 299, 800 
Coimbra, 163 
Colohaatar, 66 
Oolima, 299, 308 
Oolna B., 40 
Cologne, 128, 133, IM 
Colombian Aades, 271 
Colombian Mediterra- 
nean, 268 
Colombian Bepablioi, 306 
Colombo, 237 
Colorada, 292 
Colorado R., 278 
Columbia, 292 
Colombia B., 273 
Comaasie, 262 
Comaja|roa, 302, 308 
Coaio, 160 
Comoro I., M9 
Oonaapeion, 816 
<V«iMerate Sutai, 298 



Congo, 808 
Connaaght, 90 
Gonnactient, 208 
Oonstanaa, 110 
Oonalantia, M4 
Oonetantina, MO 
Constantinople, 81, 177, 
. 178. 179. 100 
t Cook's I^ 883, 840 
Cook'i Straits, 3M 
Coolies, 848, 840 
Cwomassie, 263 
Copenhagen, 31, 187, 188 
Coppenmne B., 873 
Coqnet B.. 48 
Coonimbo, 810 
Corbaeh, 126 
CordiUeras MU.. 270, 271 
CordoTa (S. America), 

811, 318 
CordoTa (Spain), 166, 169 
Corea, 206, 816. 240, 244 
Corfb, IM 
Corinth, 183 
Cork, 90, 91, 98 
Cork Harboor, 86 
ComwaU, 46, 48, 60 
Comwallis I., 869 
Corr^se, 101 
Corrientea. 311 
Corse, 101 

Corsica I., 83, 96, 163 
Coranna, 166, 167. 169. 

170 
Costa Bica, 901 
Cote d'Or. 161 
Cote«itin,96 
Cotes dn Nord, 101 
Cotopazi V. Mt., 271 
Cotswold Hills, 38 
Cottian Alps, 147, IM 
Coontry of the Chack- 

ehees, 218 
Coontry of the Kirghii, 

218 
Courland, 196 
Coortray, 119 
Coventry, 64, 66, 62, 66 
Coventry CMial, 69 
Cracow, 143, 146 
CrecT, 106 
Creeks, 296 
Crees, 286 
Cremona, 169 
Crease, 101 
Crimea, 196 
Crinan Canal, 88 
Croatia, 140, 177 
Cromarty, 80 
Cromarty Jfixtt 74 
Cronstadt, 200, 201. lOt 
Cross Fell, Sr 
Croydon. 66 
Caba,10H,962, 920 



Cuanca, IVh 

Oiiliodan,M 

Comana^ 900 

CnmbarlaDd, 40 

Cambrian Qroup, V 

Capar, 80 

Cora^oa, S20 

Catch, 232, 290 

Cuttack. 290 

Caaoo, 80e 
I Cyeiades, 189. 189 
: Cypros, 206. 221 
, Csemowits. 140 

I Dacca, 233, SM 

l>ahomey, 988 
I Dakota, 299 

Dslmatia, 140 

Dal B., 100 

DsmascoB. 822. 289 

Dampier Straii;l94, 

Danish Ameriesi, 988, W 

irantne, 199, 139. IM 

Dannbe, 26, 122, ir, ITC 

DardanellsMS The. 23. ITh. 
206 

Darant B^ 40 

Darfnr. 283 

Darling B., 926 

Darmstadt, 194, 198 

Dar Saley, 983 

Dartmoor. 88 

Dartmoor Forest. 44 

Dart B.. 49 

Daaphiny. 101, 108 

Dana's Straits, 69, 886 

Dead Sea, 910 

De Agna T., 908 

Dabracsin, 143 

Dee, Betnaiy of; 938 

Dee B., 49, 78 
I Dee (Scotland), 78, 77 
I Deer Lake, 876 
I De Foego Y., 908 

DeUgoa Bay, 948 

Delaware, tn 

Delaware Bay, 988 

Delaware B., 279 

Delit, 114 

I Delhi, 231. 836. S8( 
! Denwara, 319 

I Danhighshira, hO 

Denmark 31, 18ft 
I Deptford 60 

Derby, 49, 85 
I Darbyshira, 49 
il>err,268 
■ Derwent R., 41, 49 

Dcrwent R.. 396 

DarweatWaMr,49 

Deaartof AtM 

Pise latin* I- 
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OMpoblAdo.Sll 
Dflspou Dagh, 176 
Dettaa, Detmold, IM 
Detroit, 297 
Detroit B., 276 
Deal Serreft, 101 
DeTersn, 77 
Devw B., 76 
Oevonian Bange, 38 
f^eronport, 60, 66 
DeroBBhire, 48, 50 
De Witt Land. 336 
Dewsborr, 63 
Dhwalaguri Mt., 306 
Uiarbekir, 223 
Oiion, 106 
Dille, 333 
Dinario AJp«, 176 
Dingle Bay, 86 
Djebel ea Sueik, 206 
DjocjoearCa, 333 
Dnieper B., 26, 196 
Dniester B., 26, 137, 196 
DolgellT, 60 
Dollar Zee, 110 
Dominiea I., 63, 269, 320 
Don, 77 

Don (Baaria), 196 
Don (Yorkshire), 41 
Donaghadee, 93 
Don Coasaoks, 198 
Donegal, 90 
Donegal Baj, 86 
Donets, 196 
Don B., 26 
Dooab, The, 231 
'Doroheater, 48 
Dordogne, 97, 101 
Domoeh Firth, 74 
Dorsetshire, 48 
Dort,114 
Dooay, 103, 106 
Doabs, 101 
Donbs B., 97 
Dooro B., 25, Iw* 
Dove B., 41 
Dorer, 66. 69 
DoTrefleld, 190 
Down, 90 
Downpatriek, 90 
Downs. 86 
Dranunen, 192 
Drave B., 137 
Drenthe, 112 
Dresden, 128, 129 
Drin JSL. 176 
Drina B., 176 
Drogheda, 91, 93 
Drome, 101 
DubliD so, 91. 62. M 
i>aiiin Ba7,'M 
Dudley, 64, 66 
Dnkinfteld, »o 
DaasbarU«n. M 



Damfiries, 80 
Dona B., 26, 196 
Dunbar, 84 
Dnncansby Head, 74 
Dondalk, 90, 91 
Dondalk Bay, 86 
Dundee, 81, 82, 84 
Donedin, 339 
Donfermline, 81 
Donceness, 36 
Dnnkerr Beacon, 38 
Dankirk, 103, KM 
Donmanas Baj, Mt 
Dannet Head, 7i 
Danse, 80 
Doranee, 97 
Durango, 290, 300. 302 
Darban, 265 
Dorham, 48, 62 
Dusseldorf, l:!8, 132. 134 
Dwina B., 25, 196 

Earn B., 76 

East Cape, 206 

East Coast (Africa), 266 

Easter Isle, 323 

Eastern Bassia, 198 

Ebro R., 26, 163 

Eoija, 169 

Eeaador, 283 

Edel Land, 336 

Eden B.. 42 

Edinburgh, 80, 83, 84 

Egina L, 182 

Ee7pt,66,67.179,261 266 

Ehrenbreitstein, 136 

Ekatennoslaf, 198 

Elba I., 23, 153 

Elbe B., 26, 122, 131, 137 

Elberfeld, 128, 134 

Elbing, 134 

BlbcBuf, 103 

Elgin, 80 

Elis, 183 

EUesmere and ChestM 

Canal, 59 
El Moghreh, 241 
Elsinore, 188 
EWas, 174 
El7f6a 

Emineh Dagu, i76 
Ems K.. 122 
Encoonter Bay, 326 
Endrsgt Land, 335 
England, 34 
English Channel, 22, 96 
Ennis, 90 
Enniskillen, 90 
Enos, 178 

Entre Doaro e Minho 172 
Bntre Bios, 311 
Brforth, 128. 134 
Brie Canal, 29^ 
EriTan. 220 



Ems Head, 87 
^rseronm, 222 
Erigebirge, 123, 186 
Escnrial, 169 
Esk U., 77 
Esneh, 257 
Espirito Banto, SIS 
Bspiritn Banto, 323 
Esqniraaax, 282, 286 
Esaeqiiilio, 318 
Essex, 48 
Este, \U 
Esthouia, 1S8 
Estremsiiara, 1R6, 172 
Etna V. Mt.. 24, 155 
Ettriek B., 76 
Eubcea, 183 
Eup^ates, 208, 210 
Enre. 101 
Eure M Loire, 101 
Europe, 22 
Enrope Point, 161 
E^enlode B., 40 
Ex B., 42, 283 
Exeter, 48, 62, 66. 306 
Eylao, 135 

Fahlnn, 193 
Fair Head, 87 
Falkirk, 84 

Falkland Is., 63, 269. 316 
Falls of Trolhaetta, 182 
Falmouth, 321 
Falmoath Harbour, 34 
Falster I., 186 
Faroe Is., 23, 188 
Ears, 226 

Feejee Is., 323, 340 
Felfatahs, Eupire of, 
Fermanagh, 90 
Ferrara, 159 
Fens, The, 39 
Fernando Po I., 168, 
Feroseshah, 236 
Ferro I., 11 
Fes, 260 
Fessan, 169 
Fife, 80 
Fife Ness, 74 
Findhoru, The, 77 
Finn's Cave. 76 
Finuterre, 101 
Finland, 198 
Finsteraar Hon, 147 
Firth of Clyde, 74 
Firth of Cromarty, 74 
Firth of Forth. 74 
Firth of Taj, 74 
Fiome, 141 

Flamboron^ Bead, 36 
Flanders, 116, 117 
FHnt, 60 

Florence, 167, ^69, 160 
Flnrida. 267. 2 M 
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Ftatbinc, lit 
Pois,101 
Fo£mi,MO 
Fonteiael/.a»o, 108 
Footenoy, 120 
Foo^h«w, Ml, M3 
FoTMt of Dean, M 
Forftf, 80, 61 
VormoM, 806, MO 
Vort St. Loaia, 262 
Forth and Clyde Cftsfti, 82 
Forth B., 76 
FoaloeM, 86 
F07U B.. 87 
Fr»nee, 81, 96 
Frankfort, 31, 126, 128 
Frankfort on the Oder,13« 
hraaer B., 273 
FrederiekshaU, 193 
/redericton, 286 
Freetuwn, 262 
Fretbore, 129 
French Comti, 101 1 

French Flanders, 101 \ 
Fribnrg, 160 
Fritdland, 136 
f nendJy It., 323, 340 
Fneitand, 112 
FriMhe Baff, 130 
ITrome, 63 
Fnneu 1., 23, 186 
FnrmoKabad. 236 
Fsiiner India, 63, 206, 
212. 216, 816, 238 

fhJapairoB I., 269, 306 
6alashiel8, 81 
Oalats, 180 
Oalieia, 139, 140 
Gallieia (Spain), 166 
QallipoU, 178, 180 
GalteeMts., 87 
Oalwij, 90, 91, 93 
OalwMT Baj, 86 
Gambia, 63, 262 
Ciambia B., 250, 261 
Oambroon, 226 
Oangee Canal, 233 
Oanget B., 208 
Oan-hwaT, 240 
Gard, 101 
Irareep B^S60 
Oaronne B., 26, 96 
Gateshead, 66 
Oata, 223 
Geelong, 836, 837 
Genera, 160, 161 
Genoa. 167, 168, 169 
George Town,239, 264, 318 
Ireorgia. 220, 292 
Germany, 81. 66, 67, 121 
flerona. 166 
Gew, 10' 



QhaxLtM, Uts . 207. 233 
Ghent, IIJ, 118, 119 
Ohilan,226 
Ghiraee, 228 
Oiaaf • Cansewaj, 87 
Gibraltar, 63, 170 
Gilolo I^ 323 
Gironde, 101 
Gironde B., 97 
Glamorganshire, 60 
Glanu, 160 
Glasgow, 81, 82, 83, 84 
Glenmore, 76 
Glommen, 190 
Gloucester, 48, 68, 62, 70 
Gloaeesterthire, 46 
Glnekrtadt, IM 
Goa. 173, 232 
Gobi, or Shamo, 812 
OodaTerr B., 206 
Gog Magog Hills, 39 
Go&onda,236 
Gold Coast, 63, 268 
Gondar, 269 
Goree, 262 
Ootha Canal, 193 
Gotha B., 190 
Gothland I., 23, 189, 192 
Oottenbnrg, 192, 193 
Gottingen, 127 
Goyas, 316. 316 
Goso I., 163 

Greets, 128, 140, 148, 143 
Graham Land I., 209 
Graham Town, 264 
Graian Alps, 147, 164 
Grain Coast, 262 
Grampians, 76 
Granada, 164, 166, 169 
Gran Chaco. 311 
Grand Canal (Ireland). 92 
Grand Junction Canal, 69 
Grand Trunk Canal, 69 
Great Antilles, 268 
Great Bank, 279 
Great Bear Lake, 276 
Great Belt, 23. 186 
Great Britain, 23 
Great Canal (China), 242 
Great Central Plain of 

Europe, The, M 
Great Fish Birer, 250, 279 
Great Orme's Head, 36 
Great Buasia, 198 
Great Salt Lake. 276 
Great Blare Lake, 276 
Greece, 31, 182 
Greenland, Coast of. 62 
Greenland I., 188, 269, 290 
Greenock, 82. 84 
Qreanwich, 11, 66, 09 
OMifwalds, 133 
G reits, 126 
G renada, 63. 88A 



Orenooley kim 
GrejtowBf SOU 
Grindelwald, ISl 
Grieona, 160 
Grodno, 180 
OroninMn, lit, 114 
Grose Oloekner, 138 
Gnadalaxara, 16C 
Onadafaucani (Mez.), Vh 
Guadatqairer B^ 26, 163 
Gnadeloapo L, 106, 889. 



GnadJaaA, 163 
Guanazuato, 290, 900, 901 
Guarrero. 290 
GnatemaLa, SOS, 909 
(}uaTaquil, 906 
Ouelderiand, 119 
Guiana, 63, 283, 319 
Guiana, Dutch, 114, 313 
Guioow«r, The, 233 
Guienne and Oaeoon7,I02 
Guildford, 40 
Guinea, 261, 863, 968 
Guipnaeoa, 166 
Guierat, 933 
GulfofAkaba,206 
Gulf of Anadir. 204 
Gulf of Ariadia, IBS 
Gulfof Arta, 176^ lifl 
Gulf of Bothnia, SZ, 186 

196 
Gulfof CaUfomia, 968 
Gulf of Cambaj, 2iH 
Gulf of Carpentana, 921 
Gulf of Cassandra, K6 
Gulfof Contaaaa, 176 
Gulf of Cntch, 904 
Gulf of Dantsie, 190 
Gu]fofI>arian,968 
Gulf of Bcina, 189 
Gulfof Vuiland, 29, 198 
Gulrof Oaeta, 163 
QxUfcf'Qmteonj, 96 
Gulfof Genoa, 163 
Gulf of Guinea, 2« 
GulfofHoangUai,19t 
Gulf of Kara, 196 
Gulfof KolokytU, 182 
Gulf of Koroo, 183 
Gulf ofLepanto, 188 
Gulfof LrottB, 82, 96 
Gulf of Manaar, 237 
Gulf of Maafredooia, U* 
Gulf of Maracaybo, 288 
Gulfof Martaban, 8M 
Gulf of Mexico, 208, tT 
Gulf of Monte Santo^ 171 
Gulfof Naplee, 163 
Gulf of Hanplia, 188 
Gulf of Obi, 904 
Gulf of Paria, Sdii 
Gulf of F^caa, 182 
Quii of farekon. 198 
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««lf oTPctobors, IM 
ealf of PolioMtro, IBS 
<^iilf of QnanAro, IM 
Oalfof Rigft, 82, 196 
eoif of 8<i, Lawremoo, MS 
OaJf of Bt. Ymeent, SM 
Golf of Salerno, 163 
Gulf of Baloniki, 176 
QiilfofBiam,lM 
GuIfofSidnkMS 
Chilfof8qximaoe,163 
Onlf of Saes, a06 
Qalf of Taranto, 169 
Gulf of Tartary, 204 
Golf of Triaate, 136 
Golf of Tonqoin, 204 
Golf of Venice, 22 
Gnrrane Tnal Mt., 17 
Qwalior, 2S2, 236 

Saarlem, 114 
Haarlem Meer, UC 
Haddingfton, M 
Hadramant 223 
Harae, 114 

Hainan I^ 206, 240 
Hainanlt, 116, 117 
Halios, 146 
Halifax, 63, 66 
Halifax (N.S.). 286, 287, 

280 
Halle, 128, 133 
Hamadan, 227 
Hamah, 222 
Hamborg. 126, 126, 128 
Hamilton, 287, 280 
Hampthire, 48 
Han, Grotto of, 116 
Hang-chew, 243 
Hankow, 241, 243 
Hanley, 66 
HanoTer, 123, 124, 128, 

129 
Hardanger Fiord, 189 
Hardangerfield Mt., 190 
Harper's Ferrj, 297 
Hartland Point, 86 
Hartlepool, 68 
Hartt Mountains, 123, 

130 
Harwich, 60 
Haitinn, 66, 09 
Haate Garonne, 101 
Haate Loire, 101 
Haate Mame, 101 
Haote Baone, 101 ' 
Haate BaToie, 101 
Haate Yiennek 101 
Haatet Alpee, 101 
Haatee PTreneet, 101 
Haat Bhin, 101 
HaTanna, 321, 322 
BaTre, 103, 106 



Hawaii L, 323 
Hawiek, 81 
Hawkee Baj, 338 . 
Harti, 269, 820 
Hebridee, 74 
Heclay.Mt.,2n,290 
He4jar,223 
Hedjai,223 
Heidelberg, US 
HeUmar L^ 190 
Helder. The, 113 
Hetigotend L, 63, 188 
Hellas, 182, 183 
Helmand, 210 
Helsinborg, 103 
Helnngfors, 201, 202 
HelvellTn Mt^ 87 
Herat, 228 
Heraolt, 101 
Heroolaneom, 166 
Hereford, 40, 62 
Hertford, 49 
Hertfordshire, 49 
HeriegoTina, 177 
Hesse, 124, 126 
Hillah, 223 
Himalaya Mts., 206 
HinokleT,66 
Hindoo Koosh Mts., 206 
Hihdostan, 63, 206, 212, 

216, 216, 231 
Hinter Rhine R., 148 
HoangHaL204 
Hoang-ho B., 206 
Hobart Town, 33S 
Ho Chew, 207 
Hochheim, 123 
Hoej-ohew-foo, 226 
Hofwyl, 161 
HohensoUem, 117 
Ho-Kodadi, 246 
Holdemess, 39 
Holkar's Dominions, 232 
Holland, 81. 66, 67, 110 
Holstein and Lauenborg, 

124. 186 
Holyhead, 36, 70 
Holy Island, 36 
Hombarg, 126 
Ho-nan, 240 
Honduras, 302 
Honj; Kong, 63, S48 
Homton, 65 
Honorora, 340 
Hoo-nan, 240 
Hoo-pee, 240 
Hoo Qnang, 240 
.Howsa, 263 
Hewth Head, 86, 87 
Haamanga, 808 
Haaneabelioa, 307 
Haddersfleld, 63, 66 
Hudson B., 273 
Badsoi\'s Bar. 2M 



HvdMS*! Bay Cofe^Mj'i 

Territory, 286 
Hadsoa's Straita. 288 
Hue. 238. 239 
HuelTa, 166 
Hneeea, 166 
Hull, 66, 68, 66, 78 
Hull B., 42 
Hnmber, 34 
Hung;ary, 139, 140, Itt 
Huntingdon, 49 
Huntingdonshire, 49 
Hurdwar, 236 
Hydra, 183, 184 
Hydra I., 182 
Hydrabad, 232, 236, 289 

Iceland, 188, 268, 290 

leolmm, 74 

loononao, 306 

Idria, 123, 130 

lekaterinbnrg, 219 

Di, or Gouldja, 244 

Hie et Vilaine. 101 

niimani Mt., 270, 809 

Illinois, 892 

Illinois B., 27S 

niyria,140 

Imbro I., 176 

India, 231 

Indian Archipelago, 338 

Indian Ocean, 17, 20^ 

248 
Indiana, 292 
Indore, S33 
Indre, 101 
Indre et Loire, 101 
Indus B., 208, 309 
Ingleborough Mt., 37 
Inkerman, 203 
Inn B., 137,148 
Innisfsilea I., 88 
Innspmek, 140, 142, 14.") 
Inshan Mts., 206 
Inverary, 80 
luTemees, 80 
lona I., 74 
Ionian Is., 28, 184 
Ionian Bea, 176, 161 
Iowa, 292 
Ipswich, 48, 66 
Irak Ajemi, 226 
Irak Arabi, 22> 
Irbit, 219 
Ireland, 23, 90 
Irish Bea, 22. 36 
Irkutsk. 218, 219 
Irrawady B., 809 
Irtish B., 206 
Inine, 82 
IrweU B., 48 
Isehia I., 163 
Isere» 101 
lMreB«09 
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ithire K.. vm I 

Uii K . v> 

[•kur K., i:t 

I*i» 1.. 7k 

III* B.. 76 

ltl«or Boarboo, I Oft , 

tale of FrftDce, Ml 

I«l«of Man, 36 

l«l«of Wight, 36 

'smael, 100 

l9p»ha«. 226, 227 

fsthruoi of Darien, 267 

Istbmas of 8aes. i'iA. 2&8 

Italy. 31. 67. 163 

tt«hin R., U 

(thae^ 184 

)'iza I., 162 

Ivory CoMt. 261 

Ja^a, lo6 

Jaifa, 223 

Jamaica, 63, 269, 320 

Jamot'i Bar, 268 

Jan Majeu I., 291 

Japan I., 205. 207, 216, 

216,246 
Jaasy, 177, 180 
Java, 114, 823, 826, 816, 

328,333 
Jeb«l Shomar, 223 
Jedbargh, 80 
Jeddah, 224, 226 
Jaddo. 207, 246 
J alum R., 200 
J«ttn,129 
Jonnah, 263 
Jemaalem, 222, 223 
Jeaao, 2^16 
Jhodpoor, 232 
Jihoan, 209 
JoanoM I., 269 
Jordan B., 21(i 
Jomllo Mt., 271, 900 
Joan Femandes, 269 
Julian Alps, 136 
Jolianshaab, 2U0 
Jamna R., 20H 
JanKfraa, 147 
Jura, 101 
Jon I.. 74 
Jotlaiul, 186 
Jjyoot, 232 

^airwan. 200 
Malafat, \titt 
Ka\tt|ra, ll^B 
Kama R.. IM 
Kaiuticbatka, W% 207, 

218 
Kamtaehatka B««, 204 
Canafawa, 246. %i7 
KanUaian, 232 



Kaoem. 263 
Kanoo, 263, 264 
Kanaaa, 292 
Kan-aoo, 240, 2t{3 
Karakorum, 244 
Kara Uinar. 222 
Kara R.. 201 
Kara 8u R.. 210 
Karroos, 264 
Kara, 223 

Kaaan, 198. 200, 201 
Kattywar, 232 
Kookskamet, 143 
Kalat, 229 
Kanmaro B>, 86 
Keunat R., 40 
Kent, 48, 60 
Kentucky. 292 
Kerman, 226 
Kerry, 90 
Kerry Head, 97 
Kesho, 239 
Kettering, 66 
Key Sal, 269 
Kbarkoff, 201 
Kharkof, or Ukraine. 196 
Khartoum, 258 
Kheraon, 198, 201 
Khing-Kkan Mt., 206 
KkiTa, 229, 230 
Khoraaaaa, 226 
Ekoristan, 226 
KhoUn,244 
Khyber Paaa. 228 
Kiakbta, 199, 219 
Kiama, 263 

Kiang-aee, 240, 241, 243 
Kiang-an^ 240 
Kidi'-jmunster, 63 
Kief, 198, 200, 201, 202 
Kiel, 126 
Kien-chew, 141 
KUdare. 90 
Kilkenny, 90, 93 
Killarney L., 88 
Kilmarnock, 81, 84 
Kincardine, 80 
Kingkitao, 244 
King William'! Land, 269 
King's Connty, 90 
Kingston, 286 
Kingaton, 321, 323 
Kinnaird's Head, 74 
Kinross, 80 
Kinsale Harbonr, 86 
Kiraoea V., 325 
Kirghis. 201. 218 
Kinn Oola, 244 
Kirkcaldy. 81 
Kirkcadbrigbt, 80 
Kirkwall, 90 
Kischenef. 201 
Kitcnah, 208 
iC*» Sto, M« 



KmJ KmiAk R., 216 

ESmmrwrntmr, 265 
Klar-elfB., Iftu 
KJanaenbnrg, 140 
Klag«nfart, 110 
Knockmeledoan SIta.. 
KodiAk, 280 
Koelen Mto.. 100 
Kohiatan, 226 
Kokan, 229. 230 
Kolapoor, 232 
Koljrran, 219 
Konieh, 222, S3 
Konigsbere, 132, 133, U4 
Konigabiirg, 183 
Kordofan, 258 
Koroa B., 137 
Kostroma, 108 
Konka,263 
Kowloon, 243 
Krefeld,134 
Kremnita, 139 
Kronberg, 188 
Kronstadt, 143 
Knrdiatan, 221 
Ktuile or Konrile la , ISi, 

207,246 
Knriaehe Halt; 130 
Knriaehe Ifehnmc, 131^ 

131 
Knr R.. 210 
Knrraenee, 233 
Korreecbanee, 8Sf 
Korsk, 198. 201 
KnUy^ 222 
Kwan Lon, 206 
Kwei-ehew, 240 
Ky Oareep R., 260 

Laaland L, 186 
Labrador, 267 
Labnaa, 63, 338 
Laecadive la., 2M 
Lachlan R.. 326 
Laconia, 183 
Ladak, or Leh, 246 
Ladrone I., 168, 323. \9 
Lagan R., 87 
Lagoons, 98 
Lagoa, 262 
La Ouayra, 305, 309 
Lahn R., 122 
Lahore, 231, 235 
Lahsa, 223 

Lake Alezaadrina, 3?f 
Lake Athabaaca. 27& 
Lake Baikal, 210 
Lake BaUcon, 25, 139 
Lake Balkaah, 210 
Lake Bolaeno, 166 
Lake Celano, 155 
Lake Champlmn, 276 
Lake Oamo. 25. 155 
Lake Conataaoa. 26. :«l 
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Laks Bn0. S7ft 
Lake Oaraa, S6, i66 
U^e OeneTa, S6, 148 
Lake OaatftTiU, 306 
Lake Heilmar, 190 
X«»ke Huron, 276 
X^aka nmen, 196 
tiaka Iaao» 166 
Laka Ladon. 25, 196 
Laka LittleWinDipeff.2'6 
Lake Laoeme, 25. 14d 
Lake Lagano, 165 
Lake Meggiore, 26, 166 
Lake Maraoaybo, 276 
Lake Marari, 261 
Lake Maaer, 131 
Lake Michigan, 276 
Lake Miosen, 190 
Lake Molar, 26, 190 
Lake Nenohatel, 26, 148 
Laka Neuaiedel, 26, 138 
Laka Nioaragoa, 276, 303 
Laka NgamL 261 
Laka NrauiL or Marari, 

261 
Laka Oaaga, 26, 196 
Lake Ontario^ 276 
Lake Ooroonua, 210 
Laka Peipns. 196 
ijake Perugia, 156 
Lake Baima, 196 
Lake Spirding, ISl 
Lake Superior, 276 
ijaka Tanganj^a, 261 
Laka Tchad, 261 
Laka Titicaca, 276, 309 
Laka Van, 210 
Lake Victoria • Kyansa, 

261 
Lake Wener. 2o, 190 
Lake Wetler, 26, 190 
Lake Winuueg, 276 
Lake of the Woods, 276 
Lake Xarajee, 276 
Lake Zirknitt, 138 
Lake Zurich, 26. 148 
Lunmermoor 11 ills, 76 
La Manche, 96 
Lanark, 80, 81 
Lanoashiaa, 48, 60, 63 
Lancaster, 48 
Lancaster Canal, 69 
Landak, 329 
Landau, 127 
Landee, 96 
Landes fDep.). 101 
Land ot the Hottentots, 

266 
Land's Bnd, 23, 36 
Langefleld, 190 
97 



w«oiniedoe, 101 
CM, 238 
c'Orient, 104. 106 



La Pss, 309 

La Plata, 66, 67, 283 

La PUU Plain, 272 

Larissa, 177, 180 

Larke R., 42 

Lassa,246 

Latakia, 221 

Lattakoo, 266 

Lauenburg, 126 

Laanoeston, 4e, 338 

Lausanne, 151 

La7bach, 140 

Lea R., 40 

Lebanon Mts., 306, 207 

Leek R., 46 

LeeR., 87 

Leeds, 63, 66, 70 

Leeds and Lirerpool 

Canal, 69 
Leeuwin Land, 336 
Leeuwareden, 114 
Leeward Is., 2«9 
Leghorn, 168, 169 
Legnano, 144 
Leicester, 49, 66, 66 
Leicestershire, 48 
Leinster, 90 
Leipuc, 127, 129 
Leith^ 82. 84 
Leitrun, 90 
Le Mans, 106 
Lemberg, 140, 142, 143 
Lena R., 208 
Leon, 166 
Leon, 303 
Leon I., 162 
Lapontine Alps, 147 
Larida. 166 
Lerwick, 80 
Lease R., 116 
Lesser Antilles, 269 
LeTant,206 
Lewes, 48 
Lewis!., 74 
Laydan, 114 
Liakofira, 182 
Liberia, 262 
Libjan Desert, 261 
Lichfield, 62 
Lichtenstein, 126 
Liege, 116, 117, 118. 119 
Liffej R., 87 
Lille, 103, 104, 106, 107 
T i' B ia, 306 
Limburg, 112, 117 
Limenek, 90, 91, 93 
Limoges, 106 
Limousin, 101 
Lincoln, 48, 62, 66, 69 
Lincolnshire, iS, 60 
Lincolnshire Wolds, 39 * 
Linlithgow, 80 
Lina, lAO, 143 
Lipari 1.. 24. 163. 161 



Lippe Oetmold, 126 

Lippe R., ?.22 

Lisbon, 81, \72, 17f 

Lithuania, 28, 187 

Little Ouse R., 42 

Little Belt, 23, i86 

Little Russia, 198 

Lirerpool, 66, 68, 66, 

LiTonia, 198 

Lisard Point, 34, 36 

Llandaff, 62 

Llanos, 272, 277, 271 

Loanda, 262 

Loango, 262 

Loch Arkeig, 77 

Loch Awe, 77 

Loch Broom, 74 

Loch Bil, 74 

Loch P^ne^ 71 

Loch Katrine, 77 

Loch Linnhe, 74 

Loch Lochie, 77 

Loch Lomond, 77 

Loch Maree, 77 

Loch Ness, 77 

Loch Bjvif 74 

Loch Bhiel, 77 

Loch Shin, 77 

Loch Ta7, 77 

Locris, 183 

Loddon R., 40 

Lodi, 169, 160 

Lofoden I., 189, 192 

Logrono, 166 

Loheia,224 

Loire, 101 

Loire R., 26, 96 

Loiret, 101 

Loir et Cher, 101 

ftoire Inferieure, 101 

Lombardy, 141, 167 

London, 11, 81, 49, 66, 68. 
62.65.66 

Londonderry, 90, 91, 93 

Longford, 90 

Loo-Choo, 206, 240 

Loop Head, 87 

Loretto, 161 

Lorraine, 101 

Los Qjos de Ouadian s, 161 

Lot, 101 

Lot R., 97 

Lot et Oaronne, 101 

Loughborough, 6ft 

Lou^ Allen. 88 

Lough Corrib. o8 
I Lough Derg, bs 

Lough Erne, Hi 

Lough Poyle, b6 

Lough Mask, 88 

Lough Neagh, 86 

Lough Ree, 86 
< Lough 8wiUfAH6 
I LouidaDa 2U2 
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Looiflvint 107 
Loath, 90, »1 
CiOOTMll. 118, 110 
LowArohip«Uf» 31S,3I0 
Uwsll, 883, W 
Lower Aoitno, 110. 141 
Lowor CaliforaiA, 299 
Loweitoft,69 
Lowthan, Tho. 79 
eiOX»,S06 
LOMTO, 101 
LalMo, 125, IM. 128 
LiiooftJl69 
Luoo BftT, 74 
Loeornaji 160 
Lneknow, ISS, S96 
Logo, 166 
Lund, 193 
Landj I., 30 
LoBO B., 42 
LotMii. 136 
Lusmborg, 112, 114, 116, 

117, 124, 127 
LniOBj 323 
Lym Fiord, 18i 
Ljonnoii, 101 
Ljoiu, 102, 10^ 106. 107 
Lji B., 119 
Lyttolton, 339 

Mmm, 173 
MacMtar, 333 
MMolMfleld, 64, 66 
SlModomA, 177 
MftOfillieaadv'B Be«kt,87 
MMkensie FUin, 272 
llMkeniie B., 273 
MMqiurio Harbour, 324 
MMqnarie B., 826 
HAdanMar I., 249 
Mada&a I., 172, 249 
Madaira B., 274 
Madras, 231, 233, 236, 236, 

237 
aiadre-de-Dioa, 815 
Madrid, 31,166,169 
Maese or Maaa B., 98, 111, 

116 
Maeetricht, 118, 114 
Magdalena B., 274 
Maidebnrg, 128. 133 
MageUan'i Straits, 268 
Magenta, 161 
MageroS I., 23, 189 
Magnetic Pole, 277 
MaEanaddj B., 208 
Mahrattas, 232 
Maidstone, 48, 66 
If aimatohm, 219, 244 
Maine, 101 
Maine, 202 
Maine et Loire, 101 
Mainland L, 74 



Malabar, 231 

Malaoca, 83, 238, 231 

Malaga, 106, 167, 160 

Malay States, 238 

Malaysia; 823, 325, 826, 
827, 828, 829, 830, 333 

MaldiTO Is., 206 

Maldonado, 818 

MaliBHead,87 

Malmol, 193 

Malplaqoot, 108 

Malstroem, 189 

Malto I., 23, 63, 168 

MalTam HiUs, 38 

Managua, 302 
! MaaoEob 101 
I Manchester, 68,64, 66,70 

Manehooria, 214, 240, 244 

Mandari,263 

Mangalore, 233, 236 

ManDla,^ 

Mannheim, 128 

Mantua, 143, 144, 169 

Maoo,263 

Maraeajbo, 806 

Maranham, 316, 316, SP 

Marathon, 184 

March B., 137 

Marche, 101 

Marches, The, 157 

Maree,77 

Maremma, The, 166 

Maritime Alps, 147, 164 

Maritime Bange, 271 

Maritsa, 176 

Marlborongh, 329 

Mame, 101 

MameB., 07 

Maros B., 137 

Marquesas Is., 106, 323, 

MarAsla, 150 
Marseilles, lOS, 106, 107 
Martinique, 106, 269, 320 
Maryborough, 90 
Maryland, 292, 283, 296 
Massachusetts, 292, 203, 

296 
Masolipatam, 235 
Matansas, 821 
Mattock, 60 
Matsmaa,246 
Matto Groaso, KS, 816 
Maoritiiis I., 66, 63, 249 
Mayenne, 101 
Mayenne B., 97 
Maykiang B., 200 
Mayn, 128, 123 
Maynooth, 92 
Mayo, 90 
Masanderan, 228 
Masatlan, 300 
, Meath. 00 
Mecca, 



HeohUft, ei Mabnoa. lit 
118, 119 

Mecklenbiirg, 110 

Mecklenburg Behwana, 
124 

Mecklenburg Btrelita, 126 

Medina, 225 

Mediterranean Sas, 88 

Medway B., 40 
; Meinam B., 208 
I Meiningen, 126 
I Mekinei, 260 

Melbonme, 836, 836, 287 

Melinda,286 

MelTille, 267, 260 

Memel, 132 

Memel B., 181 

Menai Straits, 35 

Mendip Hills, 38 

Mendosa, 811, SIS 

Ments, 123, 127, 128. 120 

Merida,802 

Meriimethshira, 60 

Merse,78 

Mersey B^ 42 

Mersey, The Bstnary ol 
36 

MerthyrTydTil,64.6i 

Me8na,263 

Mesopotamia, 221 

Messenia, 188 

Messina, 150 

Mets, 104k 106 

Meorthe, 101 

Mease, 101 

Mewar, 232 

Mexico, 282, 299, y)2 

Mesen B., 196 

Michigan, 292 

Michoacs^ 299 

Middlebarg, 118 

Middlesex, 49, 50, 60 

Milan, 157, 159, 160 

Milford Haren, 35, 54, 61 

Military Frontier, 140 

MUo I., 182 

MOwaokee, 897 

Minas Geraea, 316, 818 

Mineh, The, 74 

Mineh, The Little, 74 

Mineio B., 155 

Mindanao, 823 

Minden, 135 

Minho B., 163 

Minnesota, 292 

Minorca I., 162 

Minsk, 196 

Miqneion, 287 

Mirtapore, 93> 235 

Misaiones, 811 

Mississippi, 292 

Mississippi Plain, 872 

Mississippi B., 272, 871 

A«<sflOlonghi, 184 
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BCiMonri £., ITS 

lii««BHMd,87 
Moehft, »4 

ModaoA, 157, 161 
BCofAdoM, 200 
MoMdoxo, M6 
Mohilef. 198 
MoldftTia, ire, 177, 178 
Mol« B., 40 
Molaoea Pmsam, 323 
MoIqoom, or Bpioa b., 

112. 823. 326, 828. 333 
Mombu, 208 
Monft Fmssm, 288 
MoBAghan, 90 , 

Mongolia, 216, 240, 244 
Monmontii, 48 
Monmonthihire, 48 
Monomotopa, 208 
MonroTia, 282 
Hou, 118, 118, 119 
Hontaaban, 106 
Mont filane, 24. 164 
Montofo Baj, 321 
Mont* Oomo, 164 
Monte Negro, 177, 178 
Mont« Botondo. 96 
MonU Video, 813 
Montgomery, 60 
Montgomery (U. B.)i 287 
Montgomeryahire, 60 
MontpeUer, 99, 106 
Montreal, 286, 287, 288 
MontroM, 81, 82 
Moodkee, 236 
Moorfoot Hills, 78 
M jorshedabad, 233, 236 
Mora, 263 
Morad B., 210 
Morava B., 176 
Moraria, 139, 140, 141 
MoraTian MU., 136 
Vora^, 80 
Morbihan, 101 
liorea, 182, 183 
Moreeambe Bay, 36 
HoretoB Bar, 336 
Morgarten, 161 
Moroeoo, 269, 260 
MoMOw, 196, 200, 201, 202 
Moeella, 101, 122 
Moealto B., 96, 131 
Moeqmtia, 802 
MoraL^ 
Mookd«n,244 
Montancin, 239 
Moonaroa Mt., 826 
Mount Ararat, 206 
Mt. Bemardin, 147 
Mt. Brown, 271 
Mt. Oaneaans, 24, 19S, 206 
Mt. Cenis. 147. IM 



Mt. Oompast, 810 

Mt. Cook, 826 

Ut. Bgmont, 328 

Mt. Bllraru, 24, 106 

Mt. Elbonn, 206 

Mt. Breboi, 326 

Mt. ETerest, 206 

Mt, Fainreather, 271 

Mt. Hood, 271 

Mt. Hooker, 271 

Mt. Horeb, 226 

Mt. Hymettoi, 188 

Mt. Jora. 96. 147 

Mt. Keoa, 260 

Mt. Kilimanjaro, 260 

Mt. Maladetta, 24, 162 

Mt. Morchieon, 271 

Mt. Ophir, 826 

Mt. Perdu, 24 

Mt. Bosa, 24, 147, 164 

Mt. Sinai, 226 

Mt. Sneenwbergen, 260 

Mt. Sorata, 270, 809 

Mt. St. Elias, 271 

Mt. St. Oothard, 148 

Mt. Tnrke, 147 

Mt. TeeaTiuB, 165 

Mt. Viao. 1«7. 164 

Mt. Waihington, 271 

Moontaini of Abyatinia, 

260 
Mta. of Armenia, 206 
Mta. of AstnriaB, 162 
Mta. of Castile, 162 
Mts. of Central Germany, 

121 
Mta. of Guatemala, 87 
Mts. of Gniana, 270 
Mts. of Further India, 207 
Mts. of Kong, 260 
Mts. of Lupata, 260 
Mta. of Mexico, 271 
Mta. of Toledo, 162 
Mount's Bay, 34 
Moume Mts., 87 
Mounouk, 269, 260 
Mosambiquo, 266 
Mosambiqne CbanBel,248 
Muhr B., ii7 
Mulhaeen Mt., 182 
Mnlhausen, 106 
Mullingar, 90 
MuUI..74 
Mull of Cantire, 74 
MuIlofGaUoway,74 
' Mull of De, 74 
Munieh, 127, 139 
Munster, 90 
Munster (Pntasia), 134, 

136 
Mareia, 166, 169 
Murray B., 826 
Murray Flrtk, 74 
Mormmbidcee B., 326 



Maseat. 224, 288 
Mushed, 226, 229 
Mysore, 232 
Mytilene, 121 

Nagpoor, 236 
Nam, 286, 288 

Nairn, 80 

Namur, 116, 117, 118, 110 
Nanoy, 106 

Nanga Parbat (Mt.), 806 
Nangasaki, 246. 247 
Nankin, 241, 243 
Nantes, 108, 106. 108 
Naples, 167. 168, 160, 166 
NarTa,202 
Naseby, 70 
Nassau, 124, 822 
Natal, 266 
Natal Coast, 266 
NaupUa, 183, 184 
Navarino, 184 
Nararre, 166 
Narigator's I., 823, 840 
Naxia I., 182 
Nase, The, 23, 188 
Nate, 86 
Nebraska, 292 
Neekar, 122, 123 
Nedsjed, 223 
Needles, The. 36 
Negropont I., 182 
Negro B.. 274 
Nelson, 339 
Nelson B., 273 
Nen B.. 42 
NepauL 232 
Nerbuddah B., 2n8 
Nertehinsk, 219 
Ness, 77 
Nets B., 131 
Neuohatel, 160 
Neuchwang. 241 
Neusohl, 139 
Neustrelits, 126 
Nerada, 292 
Nera B., 196 
New Amsterdam, 31 • 
New Archangel, 289 
New Britain, 323, 340 
New Brunswick, 63, 286 
New Caledoma, 106, S23« 

334 
New CastUe, 166 
New Dongola, 268 
New Bngbuid SUtes, 293 
New Forest, 44 
New Granada, 282, 806 
New Guinea. 323, 340 
New Hampahire, 292 
New Hebndes, 323, 340 
New Holland, m« Aoa- 

traUa 
New Ireland, 323, S4S 
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*•" If •zico. MS 
^•wMii]itter,9i3,388 
:Y«w OrleADh. S»4 t97 
N«w Bootk WaM, 33ft 
V««w Ulster, 323, 338 
New Tork, 202, 293, 2M, 

2»6, 21W. 297 
ECew ZealHod, 03, 323, S18, 

334,333 
Newark, 297 
Newbarj, 89 
tr^wcMtle, M, 68, 86, 338» 

337 
fif ewfoondUnd, 69, 63, 289. 

379,286 
Newmarket, 89 
Newport, 271 
Newport (ItoB.). M 
Newry, 90, 91 
Newtown, 63 
New Weelmioater, 286 
Niacara FaUt and B., 378 

Nicara|n>*t 90S 

Nine, 101.108, 167 

Nieolaiefl; SCO, 201 

Nieolaifik, »» 

Nidd B.. 41 

NiMnMi B.. ISO, 198 

M'.eaport, 118 

If irawreld Mt., 160 

Nmtt*, 101 

ITiffOT, 160, 261 

Niffritl%tBS.S84 

Nile B^ 160, 161, 166 

irUfffaeny Hillt, 138 

NimefoeB, 113, 114 

Nimea, 101, 108, 107 

NiBcpo, 241 

NipKra,248 

Niahai, Norgorod, 198, 

199,101 
Nith B., 77 
NiTeraois, 101 
Ntxam'i Dominioiu, 231 
Nord. 101 

Vord«nfleli1a 192 
Vore B., 87 
Borfolk, 48 
Norfolk I., 813, 8S8 
Vorio Alpt. IM, 147 
Korkoeping, 192, 191 
Vormandj, 101 
Norrlaod, 191 
ITorthampton. 49, 66, 61 
Northamptonshire, 40 
North Aoftralia, 836 
North Cape. 13, 189 
North CaroUna, 292 
North Channel. 23, 74, 8J 
North DoTon, 109 
North Downs. 38 
|forth-#>ast 



North Foreland, 86 
North Holland, 111 
North Holland Canal, 111 
Northern Highlands, 76 
Northern Banfe, 37 
North Sea, or Oermaa 

Ooean,ll 
North Somene^ 189 
Northomberland, 48 
North-weatem Pronneee, 

131 
Norway, 18, 10, 11, 66» 

189 
Norwieh, 48, 63, 66, 81, 

86 
Nottingham, 49, 66, 86 
Nottinghamahin, 49 
NoTa Scotia, 83, 167, 286 
Nora Zemla, 23, 196 
NoTgorod, 198 
NoTo Teberkaek, 101 
Nabia, 161, 168 
Nn Oareep, 160 
Norembnrg, 118, 198 
NoTta LmA, 136 

Oakham. 49 

Oaxaca, 189^ 801 

Obi, 208 

Oceania, 118 

Ochill Hills, 78 

Oder B., 16, 111, 181, 117 

Odessa, 199, 201, 101 

Odeypcvw, 131 

Oeland I^ 189 

Oesel I., 196 

Oeta Mt., 181 

Ohio, 191, 188 

Ohio Canal, 194 

Ohio B^ 178 

Oise, 101 ' 

Oise B., 

Oka B., 186 

Okhotsk, 118, 119 

Old Aberdeen, 88 

Old CastOe, 106 

Oldenborgh. 124 

Oldham, 63, 86 

Oieron, 96 

01mttta,14a 

Olonett, 198 

Omagh, 90 

Oman, 223, 114 

Omoa,30S 

Ooiein, 136 

Oporto, 171, 174 

Oran,260 

Orange B., 160 

Orange Birer Free Btcta, 



Oregon, 191 
Orel, 198, 199, M) 
Orenborg, 198 
Orea««. Idi 



OrihiMla, 16V 

OriBoeo B., 274 

Ori8an,»l 

Orisnbn Mt^ 271 

Orkney, 74, 80 

OrlewuKria, 101 

Orleans, 106, 106 

Omo, 101 

Ortler Spits, 121 138 

Osaka, 146 

Ostond,118, 120 

Otaco, 339 

Otaheite.334 

Ottawa B., 273 

Oade, 231 

OnrJB., 196.204,809 

Ooralian IfU^ 2U. 186. 

104,107 
Onrga,144 
Onrgheni, 230 
Onrthe B^ 116 
Onse B., 40, 41, 41 
OrerTisel,U2 
OTieao^l6» 
Owh7hee,840 
Oxford, 49, 61, 66 
Ozfordshii«, 49 
OiaikMta^lTl 

PMiflo OOMB, 17, 184 

167,189 
Padang, 333 
Padoa, 141, 143, lit 
Paisler, 81, 84 
Palembang, SS 
Palenda,166 
Palermo, 168, lit 
Paleettne,lU 
Palk's Straita, 106 
Palma or Baleorie la^ Ml 
Palma (Town), 168 
Palmyra, m 
Palt/L., 146 
Pampas, Th«, 173^ 177| 

178»811 
Panama, 806, 306 
Papal SUtea, 167 
Para, 816, 316, 317 
Para B., 274 
Paraguay, 283. 313 
Paraguay B^ 274, 278 
ParahibiL816 
Paramaribo, 818 
Paramatta, 837 
Parana, lU, 316 
Parana B^ 174 
Paria, 11, Utt. 108. 10^ 

108 
Parma, 137, 166 
Pamaesna,181 
Paroa I., 188 
Parrett B^ 46 
Paseo, 308 
Pm 4e Oalaiik IM 
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PfttAKoniA, 2f9, Sift 
Patftgonian Archipelago, 

369 
Patna, 233, 135 
Patraa, 183 
Paria, 169, 161 
Pazo, 184 
Peace R., 373 
Peak, The, 37 
Peebles, 80 
Pee-chee>lee, 340 
Peel R., 336 
Pecni, 338, 839 
Peking, 311, 341, 843 
Pelew I., 388, 340 
Pembroke, 60 
Pembroke ]>»ek, 60 
Pembrokeehire, 60 
Peaang, 838 

Peniuula of Aliaska, 867 
Pennine Alps, 147, 164 
Pennine Ruige, 37 
PennsTWania, iM, 896 
PentadactTlon, 188 
Pentland Firth, 74, 76 
Pentland Hills, 76 
Pen-7-Qant, 87 
Pensa. 196 
Penianee, 66 
Pera,180 
Perim, 386 
Perm, 196, 808 
Pemambooo, 316, 316, 317 
Perpifpiaa, 106 
Perugia, 169 
Fenia, 816, 816, 886 
Pernan OoJf , 804 
Perth, 80,84 

Serth,836 
to« 0,188^307 
Pbttchiera, 144 
Pe-Shan, 807 
Peshawur, 836 
Pesth, 148, 143 
Petchora B., 196 
PeterboroogB, 68 
Petermaritaborg, 866 
Petersburg, 31, 198, 199, 

300,801 
Petenraradein, 140 
PetropaoloTsk, 819 
Philadelphia, 894, 897 
Philippine Is., 168^ 888. 

328, 334 
PhiUppopoli, 180 
Phoc&s, 183 
Piaohi, 316 
Pieardf, 101 
Pichineha Y., VI 
Piedmont, 167 
Pilcomaro R., 874 
Pindos Mto., 17^ 183 
Pinsos, 183 
Piaa, 168, 166. IM 



Pittsbnrg, 897 

Plaeentia, 160 886 

Plain of Chma, 806 

Plain of the Lower Dan- 
ube, 84, 176 

Plain of Enphratas and 
Tigris, 308 

Blain of Hindostan, 208 

Plau of Hongarr, 24 

Plain of Lower Hongarr, 
137 

Plain of Upper Hnngary, 
137 

Plain ofLombardj, 24, 164 

Plain of the Orinoco, 272 

Plain of Shropshire, 39 

Plain of Siberia and Tar- 
tarj, 206 

Plains of Promise, 387 

Platea, 184 

Platte R., 274 

Plinlimmon Mt., 38 

Plymoath, 68, 60, 66, 69 

Plymonth, 897 

Pljmoath Breakwater, 35 

Plymoath Sound, 36, 86 

Po B., 36, 137, 166 

Podolia,196 

Poietiers, 106, 108 

Point Barrow, 868 

Poitoo, 101 

Pola,148 

Poland, 196 

Polynesia Is., 883, 384, 
no, 887, 328, 329, 330 

Pomerania, 131, 138 

Pomona, or Mainland, 74 

Pompeii, 166 

Pondieharry, 106, 838 

Ponteredra, 166 

Pontine Marshes, 166 

Poonah, 336 

Popooatapetl V., 871, 300 

Port Albwt, 336 

Port an Prince, 381, 322 

Port Blair, 238 

Port Bssington, 836 

Port Jackson, iSt 

Port Lincoln, 338 

Port Louis, 249 

Port Natal, 266 

Port PhiUip, 336 

Port Spain, 321 

Portiand, 297 

Portland I., 36 

Portland Point, 36 

Porto Beilo. 306 

Porto OaveUo, 306 

Porto Bico, 168, 269, 380 

Portsmouth, 60, 66, 69 

Portugal, 31, 178 

Portagaaia Possessions, 



Pieen, 188, 18* 



Potosi,909 
Potsdam, 188, 134 
Potteries, 66 
Prague, 127, 186. 140 

142, 143, 144 
Prainet. 872, 278 
Pregel B., 131 
Presborg. 143, 146 
Presteign, 60 
Preston, 6i(, 66 
Preston Pans, 84 
Prince Kdward I^ 63, 269, 

286 
Prince nf Wales I., 838, 

269. 2i»9 
Prince of Wales's Land, 

269 
Prince Patrick I^ 269 
Provence, 101 
ProTidence, 297 
Pmsa, 222 
Prussia, 31, 130 
Prussi^ Proper, 132 
Prussian Qarmany 124^ 

126 
Prnth R., 176 
Pskof, 196 
Pnebla, 209, 302 
Puerto I rincipe, 322 
Pnlo Penang, or Penaug, 

238 
Pultowa, 196, 808 
Punjanb, The, 831 
Purus B., 374 
Putrid Saa, 196 
PutteeaUa, 333 
Puy de Dome, 101 
Pyrenees, 24, 06, 162 
Pyrenees Orientales, 101 

Quang-see, 240 
Quang-tung, 240 
Quebec, 286, 287, 289 
Queen Charlotte's I.,268( 

323,340 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, 

268 
Queen's County, 90 
Queensland, 336 
Queretaro, 299, 302 
Quito, 306 

Baab B., 137 
Babatt, 260 
Babba, 263 
Badaor, 60 
Radnorshire, 60 
Bagusa,141 
Bajpootana, 232 
Bamillies, 120 
Rampore, 236 
Uangoon, 231, 236, 939 
KaBladt, 127 
lUttuii> I., 87 
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■ATM E, 109 

BMdi]ig,tf,6i 
ImMo,80S 
£«idi toh, 70 
••dRtTer.nS 
t«dBM,X04tMf 

BmUftTik, S91 
Bcnfrvw, 80, 81 
B«i]iM,I06 
B«aht, 236 

fi«iu,169 
Rotim. us 
BtfWADf 233 
Khmmt, 108, 108 
Bhetian Alps, 138, 147 
BhiM ProfueM, 133. 138, 

131, 133 
Bbin* B., 28» 139, 181, 

148 
Bhode I., 293 
Bhod0t, 205, 221, 323 
Blum«,36,88 
BhoM (Dro.), 101 
Bhone R., 87, 148 
Bladli, 283 
BUiaa, 198 
Bibbl«, 42 

Bibbla, Th0 Bttnaiy, 81 
RichiBond, 297 
BidMO Cana], 287 
BiaMo Oebirge, 130, 188 
Biga, 199, 201 
Biobamba, 808 
Bio dal Norta B^ 373 
Bio da 1* nato B., 374 
Bio DoloL . 374 
Bio Grande, 260 
Bio Ckanda do Norta, 818 
Bio Oranda do Sol, 816 
Bio Jaaairo, 818, 816, 817 
Rioja, 811 
Bio Kagro, 374 
Bipon,63 

Boaring-watar B., 88 
Bochdala, 63 
Boehafort, 104, 108 
Bochalla, 193 
fiochastar, 83 
Bochestar ( Amarioa) , 387 
Bocky MU., 274 
Boding B., 40 
Bomagna, 167 
Boma, 167, 169, 160 
Bo*ario,'311 
Boieommon, 90 
Boaatta, 267 
Bom, 80 
Botharham, 84 
Bothaar, 80 
aoltardMn. lit 



Bonao, 103» 108^ 107 
BrnimaKa, 177 
BoaMaioa,101 
Bosbiufli,80 
Bndalatadt, 136 
BogaD.130 
Bohr B., 133 
Bmasa, 28, 81, ft, 67, 



196 



Boatehuk, 180 
Batlandahira, 40, 60 

Sackatoo, 283, 384 
Baeramanto B,, 273 
SaghaUan L, 806, 248 
SaEara, or Oraat Daaart, 

861, 353, 881 
8ah»l,281 
Said, or Cppar Egypt, 

268 
Baigong, 230 
Bant Abb'a Haad, 74 
Bt. AndrawB, 83 
Bt. Aiaph, 63 
Bt. Bartholomaw, 380 
Bt. Baea* Head, 36 
Bt. Oatberine'B Point. 86 
St. Cmix Birar and FaUa, 

878 
Bt.Oroiz.188 
St. Darid's, 63 
St. Darid'B Haad, 86 
St. Btaanna, 103, 106 
St. Fa da Bogota, 308 
St. Gall, 160, 161 
Bt. Gaorga*!, 323 
Bt. GaorgaTa Channal, 36 
Bt. Halana, 68, 840 
St. Halior, 66 
Bt. John, 188 
Bt. Jolm (S.B.), 886, 

St. John B., 873 

Bt. John's, 886. 387, 380 

Bt. Jago, 840 

Bt. Kitf t, 63, 380 

Bt. Lawranoa B., 878 

Bt. Looia, 848 

Bt. Loda, 63, 380 

Bt. Malo, Bay of, 96 

Bt. Mary B. and FaUa, 

276 
Bt. Nioolaa, 117 
Bt. Omar, 108 
Bt. Patar I., 889 
Bt. Piarraw 821, 823 
Bt. Qoantui, 103 
Bt. Thomas, 188 
Bt. Thomas, 249 
St. Vincent, 63, 830 
Baintonge, 101 
Balado B., 374 
B&Umanea, 166, 170 
Salambria, 178 



Salem, 807 
Salford, 06b 70 
Salinaa, Laa, 278, 311 
Saliabfuy, 49, 82, 88 
Baliabnry Phun, 38 
BaknuOd, 178, 179 
Salta, 311, 318 
Salabnrg, 140 
Samara, 198 



Samareand, 230 
SambraB., lie 
Sunothraki I^ ITi 



Sana,228 
SanBlaa,: 



SanBlaa,300 

Ban Bartoiomeok 808 

Ban Diego, 300 

San Domingo, 188, 3S0 

San Franctaeo, 874^ 29^ 

297 
Baa Joaa I., SOS, 308 
San Jnan, 803, 311. 8U 



San Juan I., 280 

San Joan B., 303 

SanLaia,311 

San Lnia Potoai, 280, 300^ 

308 
San Marino, 167 
San Paolo. 316, 316, 317 
San SalTador, 302, 303 
Sandwich I., 383, 340 
Budy Cape, 384 
Santa Catlutfina, 81S 
Santo Cms I., 880 
Santa Fe, 3U 
Santa Ittanra, 184 
Bantander, 168. 187 
Santiago (Chili). 310 
Santiago (Cuba), 388 
Santiago (La Plato), 311 
Santiago (Spain), 180, 17* 
Bantonni I., 188 
Saona, 97 

Saona at Loira, 101 
Saragossa, 169, 170 
Saratoi 198, 801 
BarawalE,338 
Sardinia L, 83, 163^ 169 
Sartha,101 
•artha B., 07 
Saakatchawan B., 81 
Sattarah.833 
BaTannah, 297 
BaTannahs, 278 
SaTa B^ 176 
SaToia, 101 
BaToy, 101, 167 
Baza Ahaaborg, 186 
Baza Cobnrg Gotha, 181 
Baza Mainingan, 116 
B^^a Waimar, 126 



suoq, ui, iM, in, ui 

•shaffkUMiuliO 
■ohumboTtUraa, lU 

••bddmu 

Bobemniti. Ot, Ut 
eahldi, IH 

ScbDH-KapM llt^ Ul, 
1M,1M 

BeLwutibariBndolitAdt. 

Ut 
ftflhwutibDrf SonderhMi - 

Hmllt 
Bohwniii, IM 

SoUl; I(l<u, M 
8eliidi>, 131 

B«l*nmiii,l« 
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Sn«o Toit«iUi«, tot I S 
8*tU1*, 1M, ia7. IN ' \B 

8^sh*Uei. M» 
fibuio,lM 
BbuiituOL Ml 
Bhuuon B., H, 83 

shuk Bi>7. ssa 

StLU-us, 140 



BcDUrLUl 
BHofAnLUO 

Bm of Mmon. n, 171, 

MLMf 
BMdOMl>9««k,lM 



Sslnaat Muds, 101 
Seini at Oiia. 101 
Seliu loferieun, 101 
Sej«dlii,UB.lU 
Selkirk. M 
SelHiBili,U 

B«i»,ieo 

SemipaUliDik, 118 

Stnefuiliit, Ul, 1^ 

S^retL ITS 
e»rpp«. lis 
SeniU(iir, Ul 
8«is((p(iui, tSS 



itops], SOO, !« 
mK., »0.« 



Bu Ftl, N 






lofllsli H, W, 70 



BhiambiirT, lit, U 



libari>i,ti\,)l* 
litilrTw, JS 
lidlH Hllta. ?• 



Unmi,lU,Ut 
ffivn i» Ondn, m 
Biun d* Ouadapi, 1 
Biam Laone, «S,M1 
B<*R« HadM. S71 



Bi-kiuf a., toe 

Bikok.iu 

BUed^ Itg. Ut, 131 

BUiatriLllO 

Bimferopol, 3'k1 



Sinb, 117 

SkiKei, « tha Bkao, 
BkifnWk, », lU, 
Bkuitlot Fiad Ul, 1 
Bkidd>« Ut.. 17 
BkT. I„ 7« 
Bkjra t, I<q 

BUt* Indihui, nt 

Blin<ruik'owiaLl«7 
6Ui>ii* Blom Mta., K 



m UU., ISO 

Bsoiatr ii., 3», » 

Bodoi ud'Mu, n 
BoaDdsnaald^ in 
Bottla, MO 

Bnha.U ' 
Bolanl,K 
Bolfanbo, Ifl^ 
SoliimuiUti , toa 
Solomon' ■ I., iiS, I 



BoudanhitusE, lU 



Bontli Autnki, IBS 
Booth Com, 3M 

g SoBttOa»Uu.iai 

'ViBth Donu, 38 

aath FWBlasd, U 

Jonth OaoTfia. Mi 

Bsath HdUuid, 111 

I BoBthOrkBert, H* 



BpuuUi Town, m 
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Sptrdinc L., lirt 
Bptt«lil«ld«, M 
8pitb«ad, S6 
Bpitsb«rg«n I., BS, 196 
SpondM, IBI 
6prM B., 181 
Bpora Point, 
BUSi 1^ 74 
Stafford, tf,U 
btatfordahire, 40 
-taiAa«M I., 17« 
StalybtUlfe, «A 
^tart Foist, U 
BtntML-BBB 
BtatM of La Plata, SIO 
Btanbaeh. 161 
BUTTopol, 108 
Btockonits Canal, 187 
BtM<p6t of BoMia, 87, 

StaKin, 186, 138, 188, 134 
Btattinar Haff. 130 
Btawart Uland, 338 
BtirUBg,80, 81 
Htookholm, 81, 198, 193 
Btockport, 68, 66 
BtoDaoaTea, 80 
BtoDahenga, 68 
Btotta In£aiu, 8M 
rtorm Bay, 884 
8toiirB.. tf 
BUaiiaof Bab^-liandeb, 

805,848 
Btraiti of Belleisla, 868 
Straits of Bonifacio, 83, 

1&3 
^traiu of Coattantinopia, 

33, 175, 806 
Straits of Corea, 806 
Btraita of Dorer, 83, 36, 

95 
Straits of Formosa, 205 
Straits of Gibraltar, 23, 

248 
Straits of Le Maire, 268 
Straits of Macassar, 324 
«t raits of Malacca, 806, 

324 
Straits of Messina, 23, 

163 
Straits of Ormns, 206 
Straits of Peroase, 206 
Straits of ^angar, 205 
Straiis of Sonda, 324 
Straiu of Vuffatx, 23, 196 
Straits of Tenikale, 23, 

195 
9traiu BettleoMtl, 238, 

239 
Stralsand, 136 
•stranrford Lough, 80 
Strasborg, 104, 106, 107 
' rfttfora-on-ATon, 70 
'hmor*. 78. 78 



BtromboU T., 166 
Strond, 63 
Strooma, 176 
Stnttgard, 124, 128 
Strria, 123, 13C 140, 141 
Baakim, 868 
Sudbnrj, 64 
Badetac Ifti., 188 
Bum, 256, 867 
Suffolk, 48 
Buir B., 87 
Sumatra, 114, 883, 328, 

833 
Bambara I., 883, 333 
Sunderland. 66, 68, 66. 

70 
Bnnffari,808 
Soraoarta, 888 
Burat, 888.886 
Bnriniun,S18 
Burrej. 49 

Bnsquehanna B., 278 
Buasez. 48, 60 
Sutherland, 80 
Bntledge B., 809 
Swale B, 41 
Swan B., 826, 836 
Swansea, 68, 70 
Swansea Baj, 36, 06 
Swatow, 841 
Bwealand, 198 
Sweden, 88, 29, 31, 189 
Switserland, 31, 147 
Sydney, 886, 835, 336, 

337 
SjUa, 168 
Brr B., 809 
Sjra, 188 
Sjra I., 188, 184 
Syria, 821 

Tabasco, 888 
Taoasse &«, 860 
Tadmor,2K . 
Taff B., 48 
TaiUet, 260 
Taganrog, 199 
Tagns R., 25, 163 
Tahiti, 323, 334 
Tain, 80 
Taiwan, 841 
Talavera, 170 
Tamar B., 42, 326 
Tamaulipas, 299 
Tambof, 198 
Tampico, 300 
Tana B., 190 
Tangier, 860 
Tanjore, 233, 236 
Tapty B., 208 
Taranaki, 339 
Tarare, 103 
Tarbet Ness, 74 
Tarn, 101 



Tarn R.. iff 
Tarn et Oarcana^ lOt 
Tarragona, 106 
Tarsus, 222 
Tartary, 816, 816 
Taahkead,230 
Tasman Land. 836 
Tasmania, see Vaa Die 

men's Land 
Tasman's Peninanhs 336 
Tassisudon, 946 
Taunton, 46 
Taqrida, 198 
Tanns, or Ta J w a u 08. 

887 
Taurus Mt^ 806 
Taw B., 48 
Tay B., 78 
Taygetns, IBS 
Tchad Lake, S61 
Tchtf Dagh Mt,, 178 
Tehemikoi; 196 
Tees, 48 
Teflis,880 
Teheran, 227 
Teifr B., 48 
TniL79 
Tell, The, 268 
Temeerar, 140 
Tenaaserim, 888 
Teneriffa, 849 
Teng-ahew, 841 
Tengri Koor, 846 
Tennessee, 299 
Tenneesee R., 273 
Teqnandama Cataract, 

806 
Terek B., 186 
Teruel, 186 
TeTioidale, 78 
Teviot B., 78 
Texas, 298 
Texel 1., 110 
Tescaco, 800 
Thabaristan, 888 
Thame B., 40 
Thames B., 25 
Thames, 326 
Thames, Estuary d tha 

34,40 
Thanet, 36 
Thaso L, 176 
Thebes, 257 
Theiss, 137 
i Theresienstadt, 143 
Thermopylc, 182, IBk 
Tbessalv, 177 
Thian-ahaa MUy 206 
Thian-anan-nan-Mo, 141 
Thian^an-pe4oo, 844 
Thorn, 186 
Thrace, 177 
Three Birera, W 
ThuliaaMta^IS) 
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Wot— MU., M 
VottMu.or ICiddl* BKjpt, 



Wmc H., 197 

Wftikato, S26 
Wftke«9ld,« 
W«ldh«reii, 110 
If iiMk, lU . 

TalUehia, 176, 177. 178 
Wwin9j I., M 
IITalMU, 64, 66, 70 
WuTm,l63 
WuTtngtoii, 66 
Waruw, 101, SO* 
Warth* R., ISa 
WArwwk,40 
WATwiokahin. 46 
WMh, Th«, 94 
WMJunctOB. SM, 997 
WMhinftoB (T«r.)> 989 
WftUrford, 80, 81, 83 
Wfttarford Harbour, 86 
Waurioo, 190 
WMld,Th«,98 
W«w, 49 

W«dBMbiU7, 64, 70 
WetiDMr, 196 
Well«iMl,4a 
WftllAiid CaiuL 987 
Wallinfboroiiffli, 6f 
WcUinfton, 938 
W«llinctonI.,968, 916 
W«UmU7 ProT., 938 
Wells, 69 
WeUhpooL 68 
Weiuiim B., 49 
WMer S., 199 
WMt AfUtnOia, 936 
WMt Bromwieh, 64, 70 
WMt Fiord, 188 
WMt ladies, 66, 67, 969, 

988,818 
WMt Meftth, 80 
WMt Ridiiiff (York), 63 
WMtem BoMiA, 198 
WMtmoreliuid, 46, 60, 00 
WMtpheli», 131 139 
Werer B., 49 
Wexford, 90 
Wexford HftTem, N 



WejB^40 
Wbael B., Ill 
Whuf-ehow, 949 
WhArfe B^ 41 
Wheraeide Mt., 97 
Wbiteaddw B^ 76 
WhitahftTen, 68 

White BaaTtt. IW 
WhUUeeee Mere, 49 
Wiek,80 
WieUow, 88, 90 
Wieklow Heed, 87 
Wieklow HilU. 87 
WieUeike.146 
WiMbedea. ia4, 198 
Wic»a,63 66 
Wigtoii,86 
WigtOB Baj, 74 
WUtehire, 48, 63 
WUy B., 49 
Winandermere, 49 
Wtneheeter, 69 
Windnuh B., 40 
Windsor, 69, 337 
Windsor ForMt, 41 
Windward Is., 268 j 

Windward Pauaee, 968 ; 
Wirtmnberg, 124 
Wisconsin, 992 
Witham B., 48 
Witaej, 63 
Wittenberg, 136 
WoWerhnmpton, 64, 66, 

70 
Woo-ehsnc, 943 
Woodstock, 69 
Woolwich, 60, 66, 68 
WorcMter, 48, 66, 62, 65, 

70 
WorcMtershire, 4r 
World, The, 91 
Worm's Heed, V 
Worsted, 63 
Wnrtoborg, 198 
Wjddva, 36 
Wye B., 41 

Xalape, 809 
Xalisoo, 299 
XerM, 167, 168 
Xinfu B^ 974 

T, 110 

TabloBBoi Mto., 907 



Takntsk,218 
Yang-fee kieng. 20b 
Taninn. 177. 180 
T^»ara B., V* 
Tare B., 49 
Yarkand, 90tk 244 
Yannooth, 68. 69. 68 
Yanaoath Boads, 36 
Yaroalaf;i88 
Yarrow B., 76 
Yarari B^ 974 
YeUow8ea,189 
Yellow Stone B^ 973 
Yemen, 993, 226 
YsHikale Stmit, 21. 184 
Yenisei B., 906 
Yenisseisk. 918 
Yeoo B.. 960 
Yen, 86 
Yesd, 996 
Yokohama, 947 
Yonne, 101 
Yonne B., 97 
York, 48, 66, 70 
Yorkshiza, 48. 48, 60, 61 
Yorkshire Wolds^ 38 
York Fort, 986 
YMel,lll 
Yucatan, 967, 988 
Yon-ling Mts., 906 
Yun-nan, 940 
Yathia.939 
YTerdoa, 161 

Zflttrdem,114 
ZacatepiB, 299, 900, fK 
Zaire or Congo B^ 
Zambesi B., 960 
ZamoriL 166 
Zangoebar, 966 
Zante, 184 
Zan,l«> 
Zaragosa, 168 
ZariTa,963 
Zeal., 189 
Zenlaad,^119 
Zealand L, 93i 188 
Zbnbao^906 
Zirkmts, 138 
Zog. 160 
Znneh, 160, lil 
Zntphea, 114 
Zuyder Zee^ 118 



